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The  City  Club  enters  1921  with  hope  and  courage.  It  must  be  our  best  and  biggest  year  for  the 
tasks  of  1921  will  be  burdensome  and  full  of  challenge. 

In  the  Survey  for  November  20,  1920,  the  statement  is  made  that  civic  organizations  in  Chicago  are 
not  as  influential  as  they  once  were — that  they  are  losing  prestige.  If  this  be  true  the  time  has  come  to 
right-about  face. 

Let  us  as  members  of  the  City  Club  make  1921  a  banner  year  in  civic  effort.  The  traction  question, 
the  housing  problem,  the  legislative  program,  the  state  constitution,  the  fifty-ward  proposals  and  many 
other  local  matters  demand  our  most  serious  consideration.  Groups  and  committees  within  the  Club  are 
busy  on  all  these  problems.     Each  hopes  to  present  something  constructive  and  worth  while. 

Meanwhile  there  are  many  personal  and  Club  concerns  which  deserve  attention.  Adequate  and  con- 
stant financial  support  is  needful  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  Club.  The  member- 
ship must  be  kept  full  and  the  Club  life  must  be  maintained.  This  is  entirely  possible  if  each  member 
will  help  loyally  to  prevent  individual  delinquencies.  Services  rendered  should  be  paid  for.  On  the  day 
that  every  member  who  is  delinquent  is  paid  up  there  will  be  joy  in  the  treasurer's  heart. 

The  Club's  record  for  the  current  fiscal  year  should  cheer  every  loyal  member.  In  spite  of  the 
highest  overhead  in  the  historv  of  the  Club  and  working  with  a  dues  basis  which  is  the  lowest  in  the 
.  loop  our  standing  with  these  we  buy  from  is  Al.  All  current  obligations  are  being  met  each  month. 
This  nine  months'  record  must  be  maintained  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1921.  Then  for 
the  first  year  since  we  have  been  in  the  present  clubhouse  we  can  balance  our  books  without  showing  a 
deficit. 

Club  turnover  in  an  institution  of  active  men  such  as  make   up  our  membership  is  necessarily  high. 
Each  month  brings  with  it  removals  from  the  city  and  consequently  resignations.     In  order  to  keep  our 
ranks  full  each  fifth  member  should  bring  in  another  every  year.    This  should  be  done  without  member- 
ship drives  and  without  special   campaigns. 
I  Do  you,  fellow  member,  share  this  membership  responsibility?     This  winter  brings  with  it  inevitable 

J  resignations,  resignations  sent  in  with  regret,  and  the  places  thus  vacated  must  be  filled.   Only  by  constant 
■   activity  can  we  meet  this  condition.  S 

Do  it  this  week.  Bring  in  that  outside  friend.  Make  a  New  Year's  resolution  about  it  if  that  will 
spur  you.  Enlightened  self  interest  if  no  other  consideration  dictates  such  a  policy.  Fill  our  ranks.  A 
full  membership  means  financial  independence  as  a  club;  a  reduced  membership  means  difficulties  and 
added  responsibilities  for  ourselves. 

Let  us  wish  ourselves  a   prosperous   and  useful   New  Year! 

C.  A.  Dykstra,  Executive  Secretary. 
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Checkers  and  Chess 

The  Chess  and  Checker  Committee  has  issued 
a  call  for  entries  in  a  checker  tournament  for 
the  club  championship.  The  tournament  begins 
January  7  and  ends  February  15.  Entries  must 
be  made  immediately  by  signing  the  list  which  is 
posted  in  the  Chess  Corner.  Each  entrant  will 
play  two  games  with  each  other  entrant.  Every 
checker  player  in  the  Club  is  urged  to  enter. 

The  Chess  Championship  Tournament  will 
close  on  January  31.  The  results  of  the  games, 
as  recorded  on  the  schedule  posted  in  the  Chess 
Corner,  show  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  twenty-eight  entrants.  The  contest  among 
the  leaders  has  narrowed  down  to  a  fight  to  the 
finish  between  Messrs  Sparrow  and  Hicks  for 
the  championship,  with  present  indications  that 
the  champion  will  be  the  winner  of  the  remain- 
ing game  between  these  two  players. 

The  Chess  Committee  reports  a  remarkably 
generous  response  of  chess  fans  to  the  Chess 
Fund.  The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance 
of  $154.75  on  hand.  The  aim  is  to  bring  this 
sum  up  to  $300  so  that  the  committee  may  be 
able  to  lay  out  a  good  program.  This  sum  will 
be  used  to  purchase  a  few  chess  publications,  and 
to  bring  chess  masters  to  the  club  for  exhibitions. 

Another  clean-cut  victory  is  recorded  for  the 
City  Club  chess  team  in  the  Inter  Club  Chess 
League  as  a  result  of  the  contest  with  the  Press 
Club's  team  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  City 
Club  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Hicks,  Denis, 
Starr,  Buck,  Butterfield  and  Gibling. 


Club  Notes 

Dwight  L.  Akers,  a  non-resident  member  of 
the  Club  and  formerly  Acting  Civic  Secretary, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  "America's  Making,"  a 
New  York  organization,  which  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  state  and  city  departments  of  edu- 
cation is  to  stage  a  big  festival  and  exhibit  next 
fall  showing  the  contributions  of  immigrant 
groups  to  American  life. 

Charles  B.  Ball,  chief  of  the  sanitary  bureau 
of  the  city  health  department,  has  recovered 
from  two  months'  illness  with  pneumonia  and 
will  take  his  place  on  the  City  Club  housing 
committee. 

J.  R.  Cravath  has  contributed  an  article  to 
The  American  City  for  December  on  new  meth- 
ods of  lighting  a  residence  district  in  DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

By  the  death  of  Frank  T.  Hennessy  on  De- 
cember 24,  1920,  the  City  Club  lost  a  member 
who  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  Club 
since  1912. 

Two  new  members  have  joined  the  Club  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  J.  C.  Misrow,  Indo  Anglo 
American  Company,  and  T.  J.  Salsman,  sales- 
man, Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

The  Secretary  has  received  a  letter  from 
Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  stating  that  he 
will  be  in  Chicago  the  middle  of  this  month  and 
will  address  the  forum  at  that  time.  Other 
speakers  who  have  already  made  appointments 
to  speak  this  month  are,  John  Haynes  Holmes 
on  January  18,  Rabbi  Stephen  T.  Wise  on  Jan- 
uary 24. 

All  members  of  the  Club  are  interested  in 
Chicago's  traction  problem  and  will  welcome  the 
clear,  concise  statement  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Committee  on  the  last  two  pages  of  this  number 
of  the  Bulletin.  From  time  to  time  the  commit- 
tee will  contribute  further  articles  on  this  subject. 

"The  Sherman  Collection"  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  "housing"  has  been  added  to  the  City 
Club  Library  through  the  generosity  of  LeRoy 
K.  Sherman  who  acted  as  president  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation.  This  ma- 
terial, numbering  forty-seven  publications,  is  all 
of  recent  date  and  is  from  Mr.  Sherman's  col- 
lection which  he  made  in  his  official  capacity 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  second  Chamber  Music  Concert  by  the 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet  will  be  given  at  the 
City  Club  on  January  15.  The  program  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Glimpses  of  Bird  Life 

Club  members  and  guests  who  braved  the  zero 
weather  to  come  out  for  the  bird  lecture  and 
pictures  last  Tuesday  night  were  well  repaid. 
Almost  everyone  present  was  heard  to  praise  the 
program.  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  who  spoke 
on  the  subject,  "Glimpses  of  Bird  Life  from  the 
Chicago  Area"  and  showed  his  colored  slides, 
described  the  birds  in  their  local  haunts  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  He  showed  some  espe- 
cially wonderful  photographs  of  the  nesting  life 
of  birds.  These  were  gained  by  his  own  care- 
ful and  patient  investigations.  Members  of  the 
City  Club  and  their  friends  had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  program  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club,  which  arranged 
this  open  meeting  to  follow  their  club  dinner  in 
our  clubhouse. 


Something  About  Chamber  Music 
and  Some  of  Its  Devotees 

"In  the  pleasant  realm  of  music  no  art  form 
yields  more  intimate  and  lasting  satisfaction  than 
Chamber  Music.  .  .  .  A  lot  of  quartets  which 
have  for  years  been  playing  together  out  of  pure 
love  for  the  music  have  gained  prominence  and 
place.  They  are  now  essential  factors  of  the 
current  musical  life  of  every  large  city.   .    .    . 

"Among  the  quiet  workers  in  the  field  for  the 
last  seven  years  is  the  body  headed  by  George 
Dasch  and  known  as  the  Philharmonic  String 
Quartet.  The  other  players  are  Fritz  Itte,  Otto 
Roehrborn  and  Carl  Brueckner.  Each  man  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 
which  training  of  itself  gives  a  certain  qualifi- 
cation for  ensemble  playing.  Their  long  asso- 
ciation has  familiarized  them  with  the  best  of 
the  large  volume  of  literature  for  the  string 
quartet,  a  fascinating  sphere  because  of  the 
touches  of  personal  interest.  Much  of  this  mu- 
sic is  a  personal  tribute  of  the  composer  to  a 
group  of  men  whose  playing  ministered  to  his 
artistic  satisfaction.  The  Philharmonics  sense 
this  attitude  and  their  playing  ever  carries  en- 
joyable interpretation  of  the  mood  and  manner 
of  the  music  they  present.  They  have  acquired  a 
repertoire  and  an  ensemble  such  as  only  their 
own  intimacy  and  the  years  of  work  together 
can  bring  about.  Naturally  they  have  at  com- 
mand the  standard  music  which  scares  off  people, 
sometimes,  by  being  called  Classic.  But  their 
list  includes  also  the  work  of  newer  men  and 
keeps  always  in  mind  the  unfailing  value  of 
what  is  simple  and  direct  in  its  musical  appeal." 
— Albert  Cotsworth,  in  "Music  News" 


Council  Delays  50-Ward  Plans 

The  proposed  redistricting  ordinance  came  to 
a  test  vote  in  the  City  Council  on  December  29. 
The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  sub-committee 
plan  by  a  vote  of  46  to  18  and  its  return  to  the 
elections  committee.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  this  action  was  dictated  by  the  Mayor.  It 
means  that  the  50  Ward  Law,  indorsed  by  the 
voters  last  November  by  a  majority  of  100,000 
votes,  cannot  become  effective  in  the  February 
election.  Several  plans  will  be  presented  to  the 
voters  at  a  subsequent  election  and  undoubtedly 
fourteen  aldermen  will  unite  in  preparing  one 
that  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  law. 


Committee  on  Social  Legislation 

With  the  opening  of  the  state  legislature  this 
month  the  Illinois  Committee  on  social  legisla- 
tion will  renew  its  activities  in  its  campaign  pro- 
gram of  1921.  Among  the  measures  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1921  are  the  following:  The  protec- 
tion of  juveniles;  adequate  housing  legislation; 
amendments  to  the  mothers'  pension  law;  proper 
provision  for  dependent  delinquents;  appropria- 
tion for  farm  colony  for  men  and  women  of- 
fenders, authorized  by  previous  legislation. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is:  "To  secure 
the  enactment  of  social  legislation;  and  to  en- 
courage the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances bearing  upon  social  welfare  either  al- 
ready enacted  or  which  may  be  enacted."  It 
aims  to  be  a  Clearing  House  for  consideration 
of  bills  on  the  same  subject  proposed  by  dif- 
ferent groups  and  social  agencies.  It  has  brought 
such  groups  together,  helped  sift  out  conflicts, 
misunderstandings  and  inaccuracies. 

The  general  committee  is  made  up  of  one 
delegate  and  one  alternate  from  each  of  fifty  af- 
filiated organizations.  Many  members  of  the 
City  Club  are  active  in  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee, including  its  president.  Max  Loeb. 


Art  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society  an- 
nounces the  receipt  of  several  welcome  gifts.  An 
excellent  collection  of  pictures  consisting  chiefly 
of  color  prints  will  be  placed  in  the  Barnard 
School  during  the  coming  year  and  another 
beautiful  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  Alex- 
andria Graham  Bell  School.  The  Fine  Arts 
Building  Purchase  Prize  of  $500  has  been  es- 
tablished for  a  painting  to  be  selected  from  the 
annual  exhibit  of  the  artists  of  Chicago  and  to 
be  given  to  the  Society  or  other  civic  organi- 
zation. 
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The  Economic   Basis   of    Political  Government 


npHE  Old  Freedom,  which  comprises  the  tra- 
■*■  ditional  law  and  customs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  was  declared  by  Francis  Neilson  in 
his  address  before  the  City  Club  on  December  16 
to  be  fundamental  to  popular  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  complexities  of  the  present  sys- 
tems make  the  economic  basis  of  political  gov- 
ernment difficult  to  understand,  especially  by  a 
generation  which  has  grown  up  with  so  many 
nostrums  which  are  alien  to  the  simple  English 
ideals  of  government.  The  rights  of  individuals 
are  well  set  forth  in  Morley's  essay  on  Com- 
promise; that  government  must  always  be  sub- 
servient to  the  rights  of  the  individuals  and  that 
the  individual  is  the  creator  of  government. 

Not  only  is  the  English  form  of  government 
the  simplest  form  of  government  on  record,  but 
also  it  shows  the  best  record  of  complete  de- 
mocracy that  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any 
people.  The  completeness  of  freedom  and  in- 
dividual rights  in  the  English  beginnings  is 
amazing.  In  449  B.  C.  the  forefathers  brought 
to  England  the  tradition  of  the  Teutonic  de- 
mocracy with  the  Folkmoot  as  the  basis  of  the 
community  and  the  only  body  of  authoritj'.  The 
extensions  of  boundaries,  and  in  fact  all  mat- 
ters, were  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the  whole 
people.  The  leader  laid  the  issue  before  them 
to  be  settled  by  an  "aye"  and  "no"  vote.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  privilege,  even  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Tudors.  The  term  "rights"  is  al- 
ways used  in  the  ancient  charters.  The  Magna 
Charta  distinguishes  between  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Privileges  come  from  the  State;  rights 
precede  the  idea  of  the  State.  Then  there  were 
no  judges.  The  family  was  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  its  members.  The  criminal,  for  in- 
stance, was  brought  by  his  family  before  the 
people.  The  women  of  England  had  more  power 
then  than  at  any  time  since.  Such  were  the 
conditions  up  to  the  time  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment when  England  became  a  political  unit. 

Meanwhile,  military  chaos  gave  rise  to  a  king 
and  a  council  to  advise  the  king  (this  is  the 
course  of  development  in  the  history  of  every 
country  without  exception).  When  invasions 
became  fewer,  however,  the  men  who  had  been 
delegated  as  advisors  began  to  think  of  "feather- 
ing their  own  nests,"  and  there  gradually  grew 
around  the  king  a  body  of  courtiers  who  exer- 
cised control  over  laws.  Thus  centralized  gov- 
ernment originated  in  the  form  of  a  council  of 
wise  men  out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

Then  came  a  period  of  revolt  after  revolt  un- 
til finally,  on  demand  of  the  people,  Edward  the 
Confessor  restored  the  law  and  customs  of  the 


land — the  law  and  the  customs  which  were  never 
made  by  government  but  existed  before  the  gov- 
ernment, and  which  everybody  could  remember, 
for  they  were  as  simple  as  the  old  Hebrew  law. 

Centralized  government  was  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  at  Runnymede  when  Stephen  Langtry 
forced  King  John  to  restore  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  effected  a  return  to  the  economic  basis 
of  political  government,  to  individualism,  to  nat- 
ural rights,  where  the  people  decided  when  and 
how  much  they  were  to  be  taxed,  where  a  griev- 
ance was  always  to  come  before  supply. 

The  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  remarkable  for  the  development  of 
literature  and  arts  in  England.  The  marvel  is 
that  under  a  system  that  would  not  allow  the 
central  government  to  tamper  with  individual 
rights,  the  people  were  able  to  create  these  won- 
derful works.  The  explanation  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  had  their  rights.  Things  of 
beauty  were  created  as  the  symbols  of  their 
ideals;  leisure  and  abundance  gave  vent  to  a 
soul  of  a  people  at  play.  Such  accomplishments 
have  alwa}fs  been  impossible  under  centralized 
government. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  set  English  culture 
back  for  a  considerable  tme.  They  were  not  the 
people's  wars  but  a  conflict  between  two  rival 
houses.  The  outcome  was  a  government  under 
Henry  the  Eighth  determined  to  rule  by  divine 
right.  There  was  not  a  redeeming  feature  in 
the  reign  of  any  of  the  Tudors.  A  new  aristoc- 
racy arose  out  of  the  division  of  the  land.  The 
king  demanded  a  20  per  cent  (now  we  may  pay 
60  per  cent)  property  tax  and  "the  court  dum- 
mies who  sat  in  Parliament  were  nearly  as  ab- 
ject as  the  present  House  of  Commons  under 
Lloyd  George."  Sir  Thomas  More  who  dared 
to  oppose  the  king,  maintaining  that  the  consent 
of  Parliament  was  necessary,  lost  his  head. 

But  the  encroachment  of  central  government 
went  too  far.  Soon  afterwards  Parliament  be- 
came stronger  and  popular  movements,  like  the 
puritans  and  separatists,  insisted  on  the  restora- 
tion of  their  liberties.  The  Stuarts  came  with 
ideas  of  centralized  government  like  those  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  but  this  time  it  was  the  King 
who  lost  his  head  and  again  the  people  had  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  law  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  fight  of  the  people  has  always  been 
against  the  political  form  of  government. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  to  American  leaders 

of   thought,    for   they   have   always  had    a   clear 

idea  of  the  menace  of  government.     The  pity  of 

it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Neilson,  that  our  leaders 

{Continued  on  page  6.) 
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Revolutions  in  Europe 


■"P'HE  failure  of  the  old,  unscientific  culture 
"*■  of  European  civilization  to  eliminate  injus- 
:ice  and  corruption  by  evolutionary  methods  is 
:he  cause  of  the  present  revolutionary  tenden- 
:ies  in  Europe,  according  to  Lincoln  Steffens, 
rt^ho  addressed  the  City  Club  December  17  on 
:he  subject  "Revolutions  in  Europe."  The  peo- 
jles  of  western  Europe  are  turning  their  backs 
)n  new^  statesmen  and  depending  on  the  old 
statesmen  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  old 
:apitalistic  system.  The  situation  calls  for  sci- 
entific statesmanship  and  evolution,  which  means 
;arrying  out  of  reforms  one  by  one.  But  the 
fact  that  the  controlling  forces  in  Europe  are 
igainst   reform   makes    revolution   inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand  a  new  and  scientific  cul- 
:ure  has  arisen  in  eastern  Europe.  It  holds  that 
:here  can  be  no  liberty  and  democracy  until  there 
las  developed  an  economic  system  that  will  per- 
nit  liberty  and  democracy.  The  result  is  a  con- 
lict  of  cultures. 

Organized  revolution  is  not  a  natural  lower- 
:lass  movement.  It  occurs  when  the  upper 
:lasses  show  fight  and  oppose  the  natural  course 
)f  evolution.  This  explains  why  the  Spartacan 
revolt  in  Germany  was  beaten  on  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  And  for  this  reason  Mr.  Steffens  be- 
ieves  that  England  will  experience  terrorism 
)ecause  of  the  unwillingness  of  her  upper  classes 
:o  give  way  without  fight  to  evolutionary  reform, 
[taly  has  slipped  over  to  the  new  order  through 
:he  farsightedness  of  her  statesmen.  French  la- 
)or  is  intense  and  expectant  but  is  held  in  check 
jy  the  peasant  class.  The  American  govern- 
ment is  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  pre- 
senting revolution  by  means  of   repression. 

Bankruptcy  in  Europe  means  Bolshevism. 
Germany  realizes  this.  She  knows  that  her 
irms  are  around  the  pillars  and  that  if  she  pulls 
:hem,  all  Europe  will  go  down;  but  she  will 
lot  do  this  if  any  other  way  is  left  open  to 
ler.  Austria,  the  last  chapter  in  western  cul- 
ture, has  not  been  strong  enough  to  repress  the 
Bolsheviks.  Now  she  has  found  out  that  Bol- 
shevism cannot  meet  the  food  problem  and  so 
[las  cast  it  out.  Here  capital  and  labor  are 
ivorking  together  again  to  keep  industry  going 
as  long  as  coal  lasts.  French  statesmen  have 
apenly  recognized  that  the  Peace  Treaty  left 
Vienna  without  a  chance  to  live,  and  they  say 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  let  the  people  die. 

The  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  have  a  plan  and  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  new  civilization  that 
will  be  fit  to  judge  in  three  or  four  generations. 
They  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  sources 
of  corruption  and  are  planning  for  the  future. 


They  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  face  them, 
and  they  admit  failure  in  many  cases,  but  in 
time  they  expect  to  solve  all  questions.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  men;  it  is  a  system.  Lenin 
could  go  now — he  himself  says  he  is  due  for 
assassination — because  there  are  about  him  able 
men  who  would  step  into  his  place  and  carry  on. 

Their  ultimate  plan,  Mr.  Steffens  said,  is  a 
proletariat  dictatorship.  Under  this  every  man 
and  woman  will  be  obligated  to  perform  so  many 
hours'  labor  a  day — three  or  four,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  all  that  all  the  people  need 
without  excess  to  any  one.  In  return  each  will 
receive  a  labor  card,  to  be  exchanged  for  that 
which  he  needs  from  the  general  production. 

Lenin  has  worked  out  a  scientific  program 
which  he  has  given  to  the  people  in  terms  that 
they  can  understand.  He  is  an  autocrat  and 
represents  a  minority,  but  his  mind  is  set  on 
an  objective  and  he  does  not  care  what  means 
are  used  to  accomplish  it.  He  is  an  autocrat 
because  he  realizes  that  the  Russian  people  still 
have  capitalistic  inclinations  and  are  not  incor- 
ruptible. Yet  nobody  tries  to  corrupt  him  be- 
cause all  know  he  cannot  be  corrupted.  His 
whole  aim  has  been  to  remove  the  causes  of 
corruption  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  true 
communism  in  Russia,  using  every  means  to 
that  end,  however  ruthless.  To  carry  out  this 
idea  he  has  directed  a  policy  of  careful  training 
and  beautiful  treatment  of  the  children  on  the 
theory  that  the  children  will  be  the  first  real 
communists  in  Russia.  The  present  generation 
cannot  entirely  overthrow  the  capitalistic  basis 
of  government  but  the  children  can  be  brought 
up  strong,  without  fear,  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  system.  This  is  not  sentiment 
but  science,  Mr.  Steffens  said. 

It  was  also  scientific  statesmanship,  accord- 
ing to  the  speaker,  that  dictated  Russia's  policy 
toward  Poland  of  giving  a  better  boundary  line 
than  was  asked  for.  The  Bolsheviki  realized 
that  the  Poles  were  bound  to  expand  eastward 
and  could  not  be  governed  by  Russians  except 
by  force.  Thus  they  showed  themselves  able  to 
make  a  scientific  peace. 

Mr,  Steffens  said  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  not 
taken  much  interest  in  Ireland  because  they  re- 
garded it  as  merely  a  political  and  not  an  eco- 
nomic revolution.  They  felt  that  if  the  Irish 
got  rid  of  English  landowners  they  would  then 
find  themselves  under  Irish  landlords  who  would 
be  even  worse  because  they  were  Irish.  Al- 
though de  Valera  said  that  economic  reforms 
would  follow  political  reforms,  Lenin  felt  that 
the  Irish  people  might  be  aroused  to  the  point 
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where  they  would  make  sacrifices  necessary  to 
obtain  political  independence,  but  that  this  would 
be  followed  by  a  reaction  that  would  cost  them 
economic  independence.  Lenin's  idea  is  that  it 
would  cost  western  civilization  less  blood  and 
time  and  suffering  to  take  all  reforms  at  once, 
as  Russia  has  done,  than  one  at  a  time. 

The  speaker  would  like  to  see  evolutionary 
methods  prevail  over  revolutionary,  but  he  re- 
gards this  as  impossible  unless  the  former  are 
planned  with  the  same  scientific  statesmanship 
which  has  characterized  the  Russian  revolution. 
The  mistake  of  western  civilization,  he  said,  lies 
in  its  culture  and  philosophy.  Instead  of  trying 
to  practice  what  we  preach,  we  should  make 
our  preaching  practical. 


{Continued  from  page  4.) 
do  not  give  public  utterance  to  the  ideas  that 
they  hold  in  private.  The  speaker  quoted  prom- 
inent Americans  to  the  efifect  that  the  function 
of  the  government  is  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
the  people  instead  of  to  control  their  actions. 
These  worthy  neo-Spencerians  write  but  do  not 
speak  thus. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  man  is  that  the 
government  is  good  enough  for  our  day.  He  is 
getting  along  all  right  and  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  This  is  a  new  attitude  and  one 
unworthy  of  our  inheritance.  It  is  not  only  our 
intellect  but  our  pluck  that  is  gone.  Evolution 
will  not  provide  a  government  to  take  place  with- 
out a  thinking  and  courageous  people. 

Meanwhile  the  government  is  assuming  more 
and  more  the  form  of  state  socialism.  The 
bureaucratic  system  is  bringing  this  about  to  the 
horror  of  most  people,  but  by  their  apathy 
and  assent.  The  evil  is  in  having  the  centralized 
form  of  government  controlling  anything,  in 
Mr.   Neilson's  opinion.     He   said: 

"We  do  not  need  to  change  our  officials  in  the 
executive  or  congress  as  much  as  to  get  our 
minds  in  order.  The  remedy  is  grievance  before 
supply.  This  is  a  bedrock  principle  of  our  civ- 
ilization. People  have  the  right  to  say  when, 
how  and  for  what  they  shall  be  taxed.  If  a 
government  will  not  hear  a  grievance  and  carry 
out  the  popular  will,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  people  to  find  the  remedy  by  shutting  off  the 
supply    of    funds    to    carry    on    the    government. 

"Let  us  rely  less  on  government  and  more  on 
ourselves,"  concluded  the  speaker.  "Let  us  have 
the  restoration  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
people,  justice  instead  of  privilege,  and  a  limit- 
ing of  the  fields  of  authority.  Through  equality 
of  opportunity  we  may  have  abundance  and  lei- 
sure which  will  bring  a  new  culture." 


Progress  Reports  in  City  Planning 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Progress  Reports  on 
City  Planning,"  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  has  published  reports  from  four  cities 
— St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Dallas,  and  Rochester, 
New  York — which  illustrate  different  methods 
of  carrying  out  the  City  Planning  program,  and 
are  selected  from  ten  such  reports  presented  at 
the  Cincinnati  conference. 

During  the  past  year  the  Conference  has  per- 
formed its  two-fold  function  of  "advancing  the 
science  of  city  planning,"  and  ''spreading  the 
knowledge  of  city  planning," — the  former 
through  research  committee  on  zoning,  street 
standards,  the  proper  size  of  lot  and  block  units, 
and  the  latter  by  correspondence  with  many 
cities  and  particularly  by  introducing  city  plan- 
ning service  through  conferences  and  public  meet- 
ings in  more  than  twenty-two  cities. 

For  the  coming  year  at  least  two  new  research 
committees  of  the  Conference  will  be  appointed, 
one  on  Map  Standards  for  use  in  city  planning, 
and  another  on  the  control  of  "Fringes"  of  Cities. 


Zoning  and  the  One  Family  House 
District 

Frank  B.  Williams,  City  Planning  Counsel  to 
American  City  Consultants  is  the  author  of  an 
article  in  Community  Leadership  for  December 
16,  1920,  on  the  subject  "Zoning  and  the  Law 
of  the  One  Family  House  District."     He  states: 

"A  single  family  house  district  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  zone  plan,  fair  to  all  the  various 
interests  of  the  community  adopting  it,  may  be 
created  directly  by  excluding,  in  so  many  words, 
the  multiple  house,  especially  in  a  city  where 
the  single-family  house  is  the  prevailing  type 
of  residence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  view  is 
as  yet  upheld  by  a  preponderance  of  judicial 
opinion,  but  in  my  judgment  the  trend  of  that 
opinion  is  now  in  this  direction,  the  proposition 
inherently  right  and  sound,  and,  with  the  spread 
of  comprehensive  zoning  and  the  increasing  fa- 
miliarity of  the  courts  with  it,  the  probability 
that  they  will  sustain  it,  great. 

"It  is  regarded  by  many  as  possible  in  most 
cases  to  exclude  the  multiple  house  from  any 
given  area  by  imposing  height  and  area  re- 
strictions which  make  such  houses  there  un- 
profitable. In  this  way  New  York  City  at- 
tempted to  make  her  "E"  districts  single-family 
house  districts,  and  Edward  M.  Bassett,  chair- 
man of  the  commission  which  zoned  the  city, 
states  that  so  far  the  attempt  has  been  success- 
ful. More  or  less  similar  methods  of  reaching 
the  same  result  are  being  tried  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  other  cities,  with  what  result  remains  to  be 
seen." 
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Statement  Number  1 — Public   Utilities  Committee   of  the   City  Club 

Public  Utilities  in  Chicago 

'npHE   traction   situation  has   been   before  the 

-'■    citizens  of  Chicago  almost  continuously  for 

a  generation.    The  settlement  ordinances  of  1907 


clarified  many  of  the  controverted  problems 
which  had  previously  given  rise  to  heated  de- 
bates in  and  out  of  the  city  council.  These  or- 
dinances fixed  the  conditions  of  operation  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  but  as  we  have  recently 
seen  did  not  settle  the  traction  issues.  On  No- 
vember 5  of  this  year  the  state  Public  Utility 
Commission  handed  down  a  final  order  in  which 
not  only  rates  were  changed  from  those  pro- 
vided in  the  ordinances  of  1907  but  the  valuation 
of  the  properties  was  also  reviewed  and  a  new 
basis  of  value  was  set  up  from  that  provided  by 
tke  ordinances  of  1907. 

The  controversy  between  the  city  and  the  state 
Utility  Commission  has  again  developed  a  degree 
of  animosity  which  bids  fair  to  result  in  a  period 
of  several  years  of  active  political  controversy 
around  the  traction  question.  New  proposals 
for  traction  settlement  have  been  presented,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
will,  within  the  next  few  years,  be  required  to 
pass  judgment  upon  one  or  more  proposals  con- 
cerning the  traction  situation  in  this  city. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  issue  and 
issues  arising  in  connection  with  other  utilities, 
such  as  gas,  electric  light,  telephone,  etc.,  the 
directors   of   the    City   Club    felt   that   the   Club 


owed  certain  responsibilities  to  the  community 
in  the  presentation  of  an  impartial  statement  of 
essential  facts  and  in  promoting  a  discussion  of 
fundamental  issues  in  utility  control.  A  public 
utility  committee,  F.  S.  Deibler,  chairman,  has 
been  constituted  for  this  purpose.  The  plans  of 
this  committee  propose  three  things: 

(1)  A  statement  of  the  non-controversial 
facts  in  respect  to  the  utility  situation  in  Chi- 
cago. These  facts  will  be  summarized  in  such 
fashion  as  to  give  the  members  of  the  Club  and 
the  citizens  of  the  community  a  basis  upon  which 
a  judgment  concerning  proposals  for  settlement 
may  rest. 

(2)  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  summarize 
the  prevailing  opinions  concerning  the  contro- 
versial questions  in  utility  regulation  and  con- 
trol, such  as  the  theories  of  valuation  for  rate 
making  purposes  and  what  elements  should  enter 
into  value  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  To  arrange  a  series  of  discussions  which 
will  present  all  essential  angles  of  the  subject 
by  experts  who  have  definite  proposals  for  the 
treatment  and  settlement  of  utility  issues  in  this 
community.  It  is  hoped  that  out  of  such  an 
open  discussion  that  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  various  proposals  may  be  made  evident  and 
that  a  contribution  may  be  made  toward  a  set- 
tlement of  utility  issues  that  will  insure  effective 
service  to  the  citizens  of  this  community. 


The  Traction  Settlement  Ordinances  of  1907 


The  traction  settlement  ordinances  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1907,  and  subsequent  dates,*  constitute 
the  present  franchise  contracts  between  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  the  several  companies  known 
and  operated  as  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines. 
They  were  agreed  upon  after  prolonged  nego- 
tiations and  litigation.  The  four  ordinances 
differ  little  except  in  details  peculiar  to  the  sep- 
arate guarantee  companies.  The  term  of  the  first 
ordinances  is  20  years,  and  the  others  expire  with 
them.  The  essential  common  provisions  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Rahabilitation.  The  two  large  companies 
were  required  within  three  years  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ordinances  to  remove  all  of  the 
existing  cable  track  and  appurtenances  from  the 
streets  and  replace  them  with  electric  track;  to 
rebuild  existing  electric  track;  to  construct  sub- 
stations; to  rebuild  and  re-equip  car  houses;  and 


♦Chicago  Railway  Co.  and  Chicago  Citv  Railway 
Co.,  Feb.  11,  1P07;  Calumet  and  South  Chicago  Rail- 
way Co.,  March  15,  1909;  Southern  Street  Railway 
Co.,  March  15,  1909. 


to  increase  the  number  of  double  track  cars, — 
this  work  to  be  done  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers. 
The  rehabilitation  period  allowed  the  Calumet 
Company  was  three  and  one-half  years;  the 
Southern,  until  Feb.  1,  1910. 

2.  Renewals.  The  cost  of  renewals  made  by 
the  3  larger  companies  during  the  period  of  re- 
habilitation was  to  be  added  to  the  capital  ac- 
count, except  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  paid  from 
the  residue  of  seventy  percent  of  gross  receipts, 
after  payment  from  such  seventy  percent  of  all 
operating  expenses,  including  maintenance  and 
repairs.  Thereafter  eight  percent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts were  to  be  set  up  as  a  reserve  for  the 
payment  of  renewals.  In  case  the  reserve  should 
be  insufficient  to  pay  for  renewals,  the  remaining 
cost  was  to  be  paid  as  a  direct  operating  ex- 
pense. Renewals  were  not  to  be  added  to  cap- 
ital, save  as  the  replacement  cost  of  any  item 
should  be  in  excess  of  the  original  or  inventory 
cost  of  the  item  replaced.     {Continued  on  page  8.) 
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»N.  3.  Extensions.  The  companies  were  re- 
quired to  construct  certain  specified  extensions 
within  the  rehabilitation  period,  and  thereafter  to 
make  extensions  upon  requirements  by  the  Council. 

4.  Maintenance  and  Repairs.  The  compa- 
nies were  required,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
properties  in  first  class  condition  and  repair,  to 
expend  at  least  six  percent  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts of  each  year,  or  in  lieu  thereof  to  hold 
the  unexpended  residue  ^f  that  six  percent  as  a 
reserve  for  subsequent  expenditures  for  the  same 
purpose.  Such  expenditures  and  reserves  to  be 
accounted  as  operating  expense. 

5.  The  original  capital  values  set  forth  in 
the  franchises  were  those  reported  by  the  Trac- 
tion Valuation  Commission  as  of  June  30,  1906, 
and  subsequent  datesf  to  which  should  be  added: 

(a)  The  value  of  additions  to  capital  made 
by  the  two  large  companies  after  said  valuations 
and  before  the  effective  dates  of  the  ordinances. t 

(b)  Capital  expenditures  made  after  the  ef- 
fective dates  of  the  franchises  (including  renew- 
als made  within  the  rehabilitation  period)  plus 
ten  percent  as  contractors'  profit,  and  five  percent 
as  brokerage  fee  for  procuring  the  capital. 

6.  Return.  After  payment  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  operating  expenses,  reserves,  taxes  and 
assessments,  and  after  the  three  year  rehabilita- 
tion period  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  th^  companies 
were  granted  a  return  of  five  percent  upon  the 
current  value  of  the  properties.  In  case  of  in- 
sufficient revenue  in  any  year  the  foregoing  items 
were  to  be  cumulative,  payable  from  revenues  of 
later  years.  After  the  pa^^ment  of  the  five  per- 
cent return  provided  for,  any  remaining  revenue 
was  to  be  divided,  forty-five  percent  to  the  com- 
panj',  and  fifty-five  percent  to  the  city — the  city's 
portion  to  be  used  for  establishing  a  sinking 
fund  for  municipal  purchase  or  construction  of 
street  railways. 

7.  Purchase.  The  city  reserved  the  right  of 
purchase  upon  February  1  or  August  1  of  any 
year  during  the  term  of  the  franchise,  or  upon 
the  expiration  thereof,  or  to  license  another  cor- 
poration to  purchase.  The  purchase  price  was 
to  be  the  capital  value  of  the  properties,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
ordinances,  in  case  of  city  purchase  for  munici- 
pal operation  or  of  purchase  by  a  licensee  re- 
stricted to  returns  not  greater  than  five  percent, 
or  twenty  percent  additional  in  case  of  unre- 
stricted city  purchase  or  purchase  by  a  licensee 


tChicago  Railway  Co.,  $29,000,000;  Chicago  City 
Railway  Co.,  $21,000,000:  Calumet  and  South  Chi- 
cago Railwav  Co.,  $5,000,000:  Southern  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,   $775,000. 

tChicago  Railway  Co..  $1,799,874.94;  Chicago  City 
Railway  Co..   $1,816,853.19. 


permitted  to  receive  returns  greater  than  5%. 

8.  Subways.  The  companies  gave  the  City 
the  right  to  require  them  to  join  the  city  in  de- 
fraying the  cost  of,  and  to  furnish  capital  for, 
the  construction  of  downtown  subways,  to  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  surface  lines. 
Title  was  to  remain  in  the  city.  The  initial  re- 
quirement of  capital  from  the  companies  could 
not  exceed  five  million  dollars,  but  further  requi- 
sitions for  extensions  might  be  made  subse- 
quentlj'.  A  five  percent  brokerage  fee  upon  cap- 
ital furnished  was  to  be  added  for  the  purposes 
of  calculating  the  sum  the  city  was  to  pay  upon 
purchase  of  the  lines,  and  for  calculating  the 
returns  of  the  companies. 

9.  Service.  The  ordinances  prescribed  in  gen- 
eral that  the  companies  should  render  first  class 
service,  and  in  particular  that  they  should  estab- 
lish at  least  twenty-one  through  routes;  and  that 
each  give  transfers  good  on  all  of  its  own  lines 
and  on  certain  lines  of  the  other  companies. 
Some  other  matters  were  also  specified,  and  the 
general  power  to  make  further  service  regula- 
tions was  reserved  to  the  City  Council. 

10.  The  fare  to  be  charged  was  fixed  by  the 
ordinances  at  five  cents  for  a  single  ride  in  the 
same  general  direction  within  the  city,  unless  it 
should  be  reduced  by  the  commutation  by  the 
city  of  its  share  of  the  surplus  earnings. 

11.  Supervision  by  City.  Besides  a  number 
of  requirements  specifically  set  up  in  the  ordi- 
nances, the  companies  were  subjected  to  the  su- 
pervision of  a  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  in 
the  matters  of  making  additional  capital  expen- 
ditures, renewals,  maintenance  and  repairs,  the 
fixing  of  salaries  of  company  officers  to  be  paid 
as  operating  expenses,  and  in  certain  other  par- 
ticulars. No  contract  could  be  entered  into,  nor 
any  expense  incurred  for  these  purposes,  with- 
out the  direct  approval  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vising Engineers.  This  Board  was  to  consist 
of  Bion  J.  Arnold  as  impartial  chairman,  and  of 
two  engineers,  one  appointed  by  the  city  and  one 
by  the  companies.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Board  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Companies. 

12.  Rights  of  city  and  of  companies  at  ex- 
piration of  Franchises.  The  right  of  the  city 
to  designate  a  licensee  to  purchase  the  street 
railway  properties  upon  the  terms  as  described 
in  the  ordinances  was  to  continue  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  franchises.  And  the  city  bound 
itself  after  the  expiration  of  these  franchises  not 
to  grant  franchises  to  other  companies  to  op- 
erate street  railways  in  the  streets  occupied  by 
these  companies,  unless  such  new  grantees  were 
required  to  purchase  the  properties  in  those 
streets  upon  the  same  terms  as  would  apply  in 
case  of  purchase  by  the  city  or  its  licensee. 
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Wednesday,  January  12 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

'^Chicago's  Housing  Crisis" 

Speakers: 

Miss  HARRIET  VITTUM 

Head  Resident,  Northwestern    University  Settlement. 

LcROY  K.  SHERMAN 

Former  President,   U.  S.  Housing  Corporation. 

BENJAMIN  ROSENTHAL 

Managing  Director,   Chicago   Housing  Association. 

This  program  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  discussions  arranged  by  the  City  Club  Hous- 
ing Conference,  which  is  studying  the  local  housing  question. 

Friday,  January  14 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

** Americanization — the  Naturalizing  Process" 

Speaker:  LOUIS  F.  POST 

Assistant   Secretary,    U.  S.   Department   of  Labor. 

Mr.  Post  has  come  into  very  close  touch  with  Americanization  problems  through  his 
administrative  responsibilities  in  Washington. 

He  is  well  known  as  founder  and  ex-editor  of  The  Public,  and  as  an  advocate  of 
the  single  tax  and  allied  economic  reforms. 

Mr.  Post  is  a  charter  member  of  the  City  Club  and  has  spoken  several  times  on  our 
forum  platform. 

FILL  OUR  RANKS 

Several  members  read  last  week's  first  page  membership  message  and  have  already 
delivered.  Will  you  be  one  of  those  who  will  turn  in  one  application  this  week?  Take  a 
blank  at  the  cashier's  desk  or  stop  at  the  new  offices  on  the  sixth  floor  for  one.  Just  a 
little  effort  now  will  pay  big  dividends  for  the  fiscal  year,  for  we  need  our  maximum 
membership  to  maintain  the  Club  on  the  present  dues  basis. 

lit  Men  Who  Use  the  Club  Every  Day: 

It  is  your  particular  responsibility  to  take  a  hand  now.     You   appreciate  our  Club 
'     life  and  surely  know  some  one  else  who  will,  too.   Our  slogan  is — no  deficit  or  contribution 
this  fiscal  year.     We  will  come  through  if  you  will  send  an  application  in  now. 
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Club  Notes 

The  date  set  for  the  next  Chamber  Music 
Concert  is  January  19.  A  few  more  tickets  are 
available  for  members  and  guests,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Club  office. 

The  City  Club  chess  team's  next  match  in 
the  Inter-Club  Chess  League  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  evening,  January  11,  with,  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club's  players  at  their  clubhouse. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Illinois  on  January  5,  Repre- 
sentative Gotthard  A.  Dahlberg,  assistant  corpo- 
ration counsel  of  Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the 
City  Club,   was  elected   Speaker   of  the   house. 

The  Traction  Settlement  Ordinances  of  1907, 
analyzed  in  the  statement  by  the  Public  Utilities 
Committee  of  the  City  Club  in  last  week's  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  may  be  found  in  full  in  Volumes 
I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  Chicago  Trac- 
tion, in  the  Club  library. 

Chairman  James  H.  W^ilkerson  of  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  who  was  to  have 
spoken  before  the  Club  last  Thursday,  was  un- 
avoidably detained  in  Springfield  so  that  a  post- 
ponement of  his  addresses  was  necessary  at  the 
last  moment.  Alderman  U.  S.  Schwartz,  who 
had  been  scheduled  to  address  us  later  in  the 
series  of  traction  discussions,  kindly  consented 
to  present  his  views  of  the  traction  question, 
resulting  from  his  investigations  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  Committee  on  Local  Trans- 
portation. 


Special  Notice 

The  cashier  reports  that  only  one  of  the  cur- 
rency checks  which  were  cashed  for  members 
on  Saturday,  November  13,  and  subsequently 
lost,  has  been  accounted  for.  Will  members  who 
cashed  checks  on  that  date  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  the  cashier. 


Club  Offices  Moved  to  Sixth  Floor 

Club  members  are  invited  to  inspect  our  new 
office  suite  opposite  the  elevators  on  the  sixth 
floor.  These  quarters  were  formerly  occupied 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  recently  moved  to  Cincinnati.  Thanks 
to  our  engineer  and  our  house  force,  the  staff 
now  possesses  the  brightest,  cleanest  corner  in 
the  building.  Not  only  are  our  office  facilities 
much  improved,  but  we  now  have  cozy,  com- 
fortable surroundings  which  appeal  to  the  cas- 
ual visitor  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  staff. 
By  no  means  the  least  of  our  improvements  is 
a  new  addressing  machine. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, the  old  office  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  dining  and  club  facilities  for  members.  Part 
of  this  space  is  being  used  temporarily  by  the 
Medical  Survey  Commission  of  the  Chicago 
Community  Trust.  The  library  on  the  fourth 
floor  remains  available  for  reference  and  re- 
search work. 


PROGRAM 

of  the 

Philharmonic  String  Quartet 

Second  Chamber  Music  Concert 

City   Club,   January    19 

(1)  Quartet  in  E^  Major   (Kochel  428) 

Mozart 

First  Movement — Allegro 
Third  Movement — Minuet 

(2)  (a)     Song  Without  V7ords.  .Tshaikowsky 

(b)  Gavotte  (Intermezzo) Bazzini 

(c)  Slavonic  Lullaby    )         n    t/    t>     uvl 

(d)  Humoresque  ]  ■'•^-  ^-  Ry^^ltk 

(3)  Theme   and   Variations Beethoven 

(From  Op.  18  No.  5) 

(4)  Etude    Chopin 

(Cello  Solo) 

(5)  Quartet  in  F  Major  (American) .  .Dvorak 

Allegro 
Lento 

Finale 
Our   committee   has   assisted   the   director  of 
the  quartet  in   the   arrangement  of   a  program 
that    will   please    everybody   on    account    of    its 
light  and  melodious  qualities. 
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Chicago's  Traction  Problem 


'T^HE  second  address  in  the  City  Club  Trac- 
-*-  tion  series  was  delivered  in  the  lounge 
Thursday,  January  6,  by  Alderman  U.  S. 
Schwartz,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Chicago's 
Traction  Problem."  The  present  traction  dif- 
ficulties and  the  delay  in  their  settlement 
are  the  legal  and  financial  ones,  in  the  Alder- 
man's opinion.  The  engineering  improvement  is 
the  least  troublesome  and  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  employment  of  competent  engineers,  as 
soon  as  the  legal  and  financial  difficulties  have 
been  solved.     He  said: 

"Let  us  forget  political  and  theoretic  differ- 
ences and  join  in  a  discussion  of  the  two  prac- 
tical questions — how  should  the  traction  system 
be  financed;  how  should  it  be  controlled?" 

Alderman  Schwartz  thinks  that  it  is  better 
not  to  look  at  the  problem  entirely  as  one  of 
municipal  ownership  versus  private  ownership. 
Neither  condition  is  an  actuality  or  near  prob- 
ability. The  finance  and  control  of  the  utilities 
are  so  dispersed  as  to  result  in  nothing  but  con- 
fusion. It  is  from  the  two  viewpoints  of  finance 
and  control  that  Alderman  Schwartz  prefers  to 
undertake  an  analysis  of  the  problem. 

Formerly  the  financial  problems  of  the  street 
railways  were  not  connected  with  receipts;  the 
five-cent  fare  paid  only  too  well.  At  present  the 
holders  of  risk  securities  get  returns  substan- 
tially as  large  as  ever,  for  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  allows  a  return  of  seven  or  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  valuation,  not  on  risk 
securities  alone.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  finance 
extensions,  because  investors  are  afraid  of  the 
unstable  basis  of  the  present  rates  and  returns. 
Bonds  are  now  forty-five  below  par.  Confidence 
cannot  be  recreated  by  fare  increases.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  get  assurance  for  investors  that  their 
principal  with  interest  will  be  paid.  This  in- 
volves some  form  of  municipal  financing,  for  a 
permanent  franchise  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  municipality  cannot  finance  the  street 
railways  unless  it  obtains  some  measure  of  con- 
trol. But  it  can  obtain  this  and  still  retain  any 
real  advantages  of  private  control.  An  agency 
for  the  control  should  be  set  up,  perhaps  jointly 
between  the  municipality  and  the  investors,  which 
would  get  all  the  benefits  of  both  private  and 
municipal  ownership.  The  legal  difficulties  aris- 
ing out  of  the  city's  debt  limit  led  Alderman 
Schwartz  a  year  ago  to  propose  the  creation 
of  a  traction  district  with  a  borrowing  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  city.  Control  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  negotiation,  and  now  is  the  favor- 
able time  to  negotiate,  due  to  the  financing  diffi- 
culties of  the  companies. 


The  Chicago  Railways  Company  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  present  financing  muddle.  Its  val- 
uation is  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  it  is 
mortgaged  for  the  same  amount.  In  addition 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock 
in  trust,  upon  which  are  based  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  shares  without  par  value, 
held  by  speculative  investors.  They  have  sold 
up  to  thirtj'-five  and  constitute  the  only  risk 
security  extant,  the  property  being  bonded  to 
its  full  value. 

Under  the  new  interpetration  of  the  law  it  is 
set  up  that  a  public  utility  must  be  permitted  to 
earn  a  return  upon  its  valuation — not  on  the 
investment,  as  Alderman  Schwartz  thinks  it 
should  be — in  which  going  value  and  other  ele- 
ments are  considered.  Contracts  stipulating  a 
fare  too  low  to  bring  this  in  are  set  aside. 

Alderman  Schwartz  believes  that  if  returns 
are  guaranteed  they  ought  to  be  the  same  as  on 
any  other  municipal  security.  It  is  indisputable 
that  street  cars  are  more  needed  than  even  the 
Boulevard  Link  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  cost  more  to  finance  them,  and  so  require 
higher  fares. 

A  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Transportation,  sent  to  Spring- 
field, and  died  there.  Subsequently  the  Mayor 
procured  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
which  has  prepared  a  plan  providing  a  separate 
district,  of  which  details  were  not  known  at  the 
time  of  this  address.  (It  was  presented  to  the 
City  Council  last  Friday.) 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  floor  Alder- 
man Schwartz  replied: 

That  he  had  not  worked  out  the  idea  of  joint 
control  by  municipality  and  investors  but  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  even  though  the 
investor  was  guaranteed  in  his  stake. 

That  the  contemplated  securities  would  not 
be  municipal  obligations.  The  utilities  should 
carry  themselves.  Making  them  full  municipal 
obligations  would  not  gain  lower  rates. 

That  he  would  not  give  taxing  power  to  make 
up  deficits.  This  would  be  unjust  to  non  street- 
car riders. 

That  the  matter  of  special  assessments  upon 
property  benefitted  would  be  worth  considering. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  "insure"  service,  or  to 
obtain  it  by  ordinances  and  litigation.  He  differs 
from  the  opinion  of  Walter  L.  Fisher  as  to  the 
value  of  the  provisions  in  the  ordinance  of  1907 
in  this  respect  and  he  thinks  there  is  little  in- 
centive to  private  management  to  give  service. 

That  "standard"  service  ordinances  would  not 
assure  good  service. 
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A  New  Gardeners'  Association 

A  glance  at  the  prospectus  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "National  Home  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion"— 306  South  Wabash  Ave. — shows  that 
many  of  our  members  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  home  gardens.  The  president,  Arthur 
R.  Reynolds,  the  two  vice-presidents,  Thomas 
E.  Donnelly  and  Augustus  S.  Peabody,  and 
Treasurer,  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson  are  all  City 
Club  men.  On  the  Board  of  Directors,  besides 
those  just  named,  we  -find  •  Edwirk  >H'.  Cassels, 
Joseph  Cummins,  John  Timothy  Stone,  and  Gra- 
ham Taylor— all  City,  Club* i|€n^  .rfhe  object 
of  the  organization  is  "to  shftw'  the  people  how 
they  can  raise  fruits  and  vegetables  profitably  in 
their  own  yards  and  make  their  home  surround- 
ings attractive."  It  will  also  investigate  garden 
problems,  advise  as  to  soil  treatment  and  the 
laying  out  of  grounds  and  gardens.  It  will  also 
stimulate  interest  in  the  storing  and  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  proposes  to  publish 
a  series  of  leaflets  on  garden  topics. 


The  Governor's  Final  Recommendations 

Governor  Lowden  recommended  the  following 
measures  in  his  final  message  to  the  state  leg- 
islature on  January  5: 

Greater  opportunity  to  be  given  the  legisla- 
ture, by  means  of  the  new  constitution,  to  pro- 
vide revenues  for  the  state. 

Consolidation  and  unification  of  the  tax  ma- 
chinery by  doing  away  with  local  township  as- 
sessors and  putting  county  assessors  in  their 
place. 

Increase  of  the  mill  tax  fund  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  or  abandonment  of  that  method 
of  supporting  the  university. 

Establishment  of  a  rural  police  force  to  police 
the  roads  and  arrest  criminals  operating  in  rural 
districts. 

Abolishment  of  township  road  commissioners 
and  transfer  of  their  powers  of  administration 
to  county  officials. 

Continuance  of  the  public  utilities  commission. 

Co-operation  between  agricultural  interests. 

Legislation  restricting  the  working  hours  of 
women. 

Continuance  of  the  state  immigration  com- 
mission until  the  federal  government  takes  over 
its  duties. 


The  Court  has  held  valid  an  ordinance  of  the 
City  of  Wilmington  which  provides  that  no 
permit  should  be  granted  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  garage  in  the  residential  district  unless 
all  the  adjoining  property  owners  file  their  con- 
sent with   the  Building  Inspector. 


New  York  City  Club  Reports  on 
Housing  Situation 

The  City  Club  of  New  York  recently  made 
an  investigation  of  the  housing  situation  and 
followed  it  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  city  for  immediate  action  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
exempting  new  houses  from  taxation.  The 
statement  of  the  City  Club  is,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  resumption  of  building 
activity  in  the  spring,  it  is  important  that  pos- 
sible builders  should  know  at  the  earliest  date 
upon  what  conditions  they  can  base  their  cal- 
culations and  make  their  business  arrange- 
ments.  .    .    . 

"The  accumulated  tax  savings  during  the 
period  of  proposed  exemption  would  aggregate 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
thus  overcoming  much  of  the  handicap  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  present  builders  to 
compete  with  those  who  built  at  pre-war  prices. 
This  relief  will  enable  many  who  now  rent  to 
own  their  homes.  It  will  enable  the  mer- 
chant builder  to  construct  and  sell  at  a  reason- 
able profit.  It  will  make  it  possible  for  invest- 
ment builders  to  figure  a  return  on  their  money 
without  estimating  on  a  basis  of  rentals  far  be- 
yond the  ability  of  tenants  to  pay." 


Legality  of  Rent  Laws  Upheld  By  the 
Federal  District  Court 

The  legality  of  rent  laws  passed  by  the  New 
York  state  legislature  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Federal  District  Court,  which  ruled  that  the 
present  housing  scarcity  is  unusual  and  that  the 
legislature  in  affording  relief  was  within  its 
rights. 

"Shelter  is  as  necessary  as  bread,  and  that  like- 
wise has  in  times  been  the  subject  of  regula- 
tion and,  indeed,  of  apportionment,"  said  the 
Court. 

"Should  it  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  reason 
for  the  laws  had  in  fact  passed,  questions  may 
arise  not  now  before  us." 


Zoning  Conference  Called 

A  conference  of  civic,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial bodies  throughout  the  state,  which  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  zoning,  was  called  by 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
for  Saturday  afternoon,  January  8,  at  2:30  o'clock 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board, 
to  consider  zoning  legislation  to  be  enacted  by 
the  state  legislature  in   1921. 
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Saturday,  January  15 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 

LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
Subject: 

''The  Marketing  of  Farm  Produce'^ 

Speaker: 

Honorable  E.  T.  MEREDITH 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  JVashington,  D.  C. 
Secretary  Meredith  joined  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  in  January,  1920.     He  was  the  pub- 
lisher  of   the  Farmers'    Tribune,   Des    Moines,   for    six   years    and    in    1902   started   Successful 
Farming.    He  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Federal  ?Leserve  Bank  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Advisors  on  Excess  Profits. 

Tuesday,  January  18 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

''The  Price  of  Peace:  Are  We  Willing  to  Pay  It?" 

Speaker: 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Pastor  of  Community  Church  (Independent),  New  York;  editor  of  Unity  and  assistant 
editor  of  The  JVorld  Tomorroiv;  author  of  numerous  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles; 
since  1917  director  of  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  and  director  of  American  Union  against  Militarism. 

Wednesday,  January  19 — 8:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Chamber  Music  Concert 

By  the  Philharmonic  String  Quartet 

George  Dasch First  Violin  Otto  Roehrborn Fiola 

Fritz  Itte Second  Violin  Carl  Brueckner Cello 

Each  man  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Program 


(1)  Quartet  in  E  flat  Major  (Kochel  428) 

Mozart 

First  Movement — Allegro 
Third  Movement — Minuet 

(2)  (a)    Song  Without  Words.  ..  rj//rt/^otC/'j^;; 

(b)  Gavotte    (Intermezzo) Bazzini 

(c)  Slavonic  Lullaby 

(d)  Humoresque 


C.  V.  Rychlik 


(3)  Theme  and  Variations Beethoven 

(From  Op.  18  No.  5) 

(4)  Etude Chopin 

(Cello  Solo) 

(5)  Quartet  in  F  Major  (American)  .  .Z^Torai^ 

Allegro 
Lento 

Finale 


Admission  by  ticket.  Members  are  invited  to  bring  guests.  Extra  tickets  are  on  sale  in  the 
office.  The  regular  dinner  will  be  served  at  six  o'clock.  Dinner  reservations  should  be  made 
with  the  cashier. 

HAVE   YOU   DELIVERED    IN   THE  "FILL    OUR    RANKS"   CAMPAIGN? 
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Chess  News 

The  Chess  Committee  of  the  City  Club  an- 
nounces a  special  Chess  afternoon  Saturday, 
January  22,  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  in  the  Chess  Corner. 

Mr.  Edward  Lasker,  present  Western  Chess 
Champion  and  formerly  London  Chess  Cham- 
pion and  an  author  of  standard  Chess  publica- 
tions, will  meet  the  members  of  the  City  Club 
in  a  simultaneous  exhibition  of  Chess.  Mr. 
Lasker  puts  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  play- 
ers competing  against  him  and  the  Chess  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  every  Chess  player  in  the  City 
Club  will  participate. 

Every  player  is  urged  to  bring  his  own  Chess 
men  and  Chess  board  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sure  of  a  game  as  a 'feature  event  of  this  kind 
will  necessarily  find   a   shortage  of   Chess   sets. 

Chess   Committee. 

Five  victories  for  the  City  Club  and  one  draw 
game  are  the  result  of  the  City  Club  Chess 
Team's  contest  with  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club's 
team  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  schedule  of 
the  Inter-Club  Chess  League  is  now  one-half 
completed  and  our  team  has  a  wide  lead  for  the 
championship. 

The  Cleveland  City  Club  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  chess  this  season.  The  club's  Bulletin 
reports  that  Samuel  Rzeszewski,  the  eight-year 
old  Polish  prodigy,  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
simultaneous  chess  playing  January  27  in  the 
HoUenden  Ballroom.  Although  this  meeting 
will  be  exclusively  for  Club  members,  the  de- 
mand for  tickets  has  been  so  great  that  tickets 
are  expected  to  be  sold  out  long  before  the 
evening  of  the  performance. 


Club  Notes 

The  Bulletin  goes  to  press  a  day  early  so  as  to 
enable  members  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
Secretary  Meredith's  address  on  Saturday. 

Fred  G.  Heuchling,  of  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, has  been  promoted  from  New  Business 
Manager  to  Vice  President  of  the  Northwestern 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Major  Edgar  B.  Tolman,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Major  Tol- 
man  was    Supervisor   of   the   selective   draft    in 

Chicago  during  the  war  and  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Tolman,  Redfield,  Sexton  and 
Chandler. 

Another  member,  Allen  L.  Golinkin,  has  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  position  of  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  be- 
come Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Construc- 
tion for  the  Commercial  Light  Company. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Austin,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  has  re- 
cently left  the  city  to  join  the  Department  of 
Pathology  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital. 
He  will  retain  his  membership  in  the  City  Club 
as  a  non-resident  member. 

Member  A.  E.  Schroeder  writes  us  from  San 
Francisco  that  he  has  been  granted  the  courtesy 
of  joining  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  their  three  weeks'  trip  to  Mexico.  He 
went  to  San  Francisco  last  August  for  a  few 
weeks'  visit  but  the  lure  of  the  western  coast 
has  held  him  a  happy  captive  ever  since. 

The  City  Club  Committee  on  the  Sanitary 
District  at  its  regular  meeting  last  Thursday 
was  addressed  by  Langdon  Pearse,  Sanitary  En- 
gineer of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 

An  exhibition  of  child  welfare  posters  has 
been  shown  for  several  days  in  the  Club  lounge 
by  Leet  B.  Myers  of  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Association. 

Director  Heuchling  has  sent  us  a  dozen  post- 
card views  of  the  Bolshevik  attack  on  Warsaw 
in  August,  1920.  The  cards  are  issued  by  the 
Northwestern  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  to  view  them  on  the 
Bulletin   Board  on  the  first  floor. 

Copies  of  the  Assembly  Bulletin  for  December, 
1920,  the  publication  of  the  Legislative  Voters* 
League,  may  be  found  on  the  table  in  the  lobby. 
This  number  contains  the  general  assembly  mem- 
bership roll,  information  concerning  changes  in 
personnel,  and  an  account  of  Senator  Austin's 
efforts  toward  retrenchment. 
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Chicago's  Housing  Crisis 


CHICAGO'S  housing  crisis  was  the  subject 
of  the  first  program  arranged  by  the  City 
Club  Housing  Conference  which  is  engaged  in 
a  study  of  the  local  situation.  Miss  Harriet 
Vittum,  Head  Resident  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  was  the  first  speaker.  She 
asserted  that  most  appalling  and  unbelievable 
conditions  exist  in  this  city.  Welfare  agencies 
have  made  so-called  "spot  maps"  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged.  In  a  composite  of 
the  maps  which  show  charities,  infant  mortality, 
tuberculosis,  delinquency,  and  truancy  cases,  the 
spots  become  solid  columns  covering  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  where  housing  is  the  worst. 
Thus  bad  social  conditions  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  bad  housing.  Without  decent  homes 
people  cannot  live  normal  lives. 

It  is  Chicago's  shame  that  almost  nothing 
has  been  done  to  improve  these  conditions.  Other 
large  cities  are  working  on  the  problem.  For 
instance,  Liverpool  has  wiped  out  the  housing 
in  large  districts  and  has  replaced  it  with  model 
tenements  for  which  there  has  been  a  great 
popular  demand  in  spite  of  certain  bothersome 
restrictions.  New  York  has  carried  out  many  ex- 
periments through  private  enterprise.  A  group 
of  Philadelphia  citizens  has  made  over  several 
blocks  of  bad  housing  in  the  tenement  districts. 

"It  is  essential  that  we  give  every  new  Ameri- 
can a  chance  to  live  decently.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  red  flag  will  never  wave  over  the  home 
owner,  or  the  man  who  has  a  small,  decent 
home  at  a  reasonable  rent,"  said   Miss  Vittum. 

"The  road  to  decent  housing  will  not  be  so 
long  if  we  get  busy  on  the  task  and  demonstrate 
to  ourselves  that  we  can  accomplish  something. 
Let  us  build  and  work  as  well  as  think  and 
talk  about  the  problem." 

LeRoy  K.  Sherman,  who  was  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation,  ex- 
plained how  we  can  start  housing  construction. 
There  are  two  ways  possible,  he  said — govern- 
ment subsidy  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing. The  first  method  has  been  found  necessary 
in  Europe.  The  speaker  is,  however,  opposed 
to  it  except  as  a  last  resort,  on  the  ground  that 
the  government  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  excess  of  cost  over  value. 

Mr.  Sherman  presented  statistics  of  housing 
costs  as  compiled  by  government  experts.  The 
cost  of  the  average  6-room,  2-story  house  in- 
creased from  $3,000  in  1913  to  $5,000  in  1919, 
and  to  $6,800  in  October,  1920.  About  two- 
fifths  of  -this  cost  is  for  labor,  and  three-fifths 
for  material.  Under  such  conditions  building 
has  necessarily  become  a  poor  investment.     The 


U.  S.  Housing  Corporation  found  it  impossible 
to  sell  its  6,000  houses  for  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  their  cost.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  average  citizen  cannot  pay  more  than  $5,000 
for  his  home. 

Four  main  factors  make  up  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing construction: 

(1)  Labor — the  cost  of  which  had  increased 
66  per  cent  (150  per  cent  in  the  case  of  un- 
skilled labor)  in  1919  over  that  of  1913.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  carpenter's  wage  increased 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  hour;  the  wage  of 
common  labor  increased  from  40  cents  to  $1.00. 
The  latter  class  is  paid  a  higher  scale  in  Chicago 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  In  the 
speaker's  opinion  we  can  expect  little,  if  any, 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  skilled  workers,  but 
some  slight  reduction  in  those  of  the  unskilled. 

One  recent  improvement,  however,  has  been 
increased  efliciency  of  labor.  It  was  observed 
that  a  two  per  cent  surplus  of  labor  was  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  ef- 
ficiency. 

(2)  Building  Materials — the  cost  of  which 
in  November,  1919,  was  196  per  cent  above  that 
of  1913;  and  in  October,  1920,  213  per  cent 
above  the  1913  cost.  Of  all  commodities  build- 
ing materials  have  shown  the.  greatest  increase 
in  cost.  Building  materials  can,  and  should,  be 
made  lower,   according  to  the  speaker. 

(3)  Restrictive  Regulations — such  as  ordi- 
nances, building  codes,  union  agreements,  etc., 
which  have  been  a  cause  of  high  costs  in  hous- 
ing construction.  For  instance,  there  eixsts  in 
Chicago  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  mill 
work,  an  item  which  represents  23  per  cent  of 
the  housing  cost.  Another  example  is  the  union 
requirement  that  a  hoisting  engineer  must  be  em- 
ployed to  throw  on  the  electric  switch  of  an  en- 
gine, a  service  that  the  water  boy  could  per- 
form equally  well.  There  are  also  the  require- 
ments in  the  plumbing  codes,  some  quite  un- 
necessary, which  raise  costs.  One  such  instance 
is  an  ordinance  now  before  the  City  Council, 
demanding  the  substitution  of  metal  pipes  for 
vitrified  tiling  in  drains. 

(4)  Constructive  Measures — not  generally 
practiced.  The  building  of  houses  in  bulk  en- 
ables economies  of  purchasing,  actually  effecting 
a  saving  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent;  also  econ- 
omies of  standardization,  with  results  not  ob- 
jectionable in  respect  to  appearance. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Sherman  asserted  that  the 
shortage  of  houses  can  be  reduced  by  construc- 
tion and  that  this  must  start  with  a  reduction 
in    the   cost    of    building   materials,    which    have 
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been  the  primary  factor  \u  >  gh  construction  costs. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Housing  Association,  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  emphasized  the  severity  of  the 
crisis  which  is  now  upon  us.  If  private  enter- 
prises cannot  meet  the  situation  then  the  gov- 
ernment must.  He  quoted  Lord  Astor  of  Eng- 
land to  the  effect  that  government  subsidy  of 
liousing  is  cheaper  than  revolution;  that  better 
housing  results  in  improved  physique,  higher 
morality,  and  reduced  mortality.  Great  Britain 
is  granting  a  subsidy  of  $1,200  on  each  working 
class  house  constructed. 

The  speaker  believed  that  the  evil  is  as  bad 
in  American  cities  as  in  the  older  countries. 
Even  our  smaller  cities  are  not  immune.  In 
Chicago  500,000  people  are  viciously  housed, 
many  in  worse  surroundings  than  we  provide  for 
animals.  People  sleep  ten  in  a  single  room — 
men,  women,  children,  boarders.  Families  are 
brought  to  this  condition  because  rents  keep  on 
rising,  even  when  all  other  prices  have  started 
to  fall.  Last  year  there  were  55,000  births  and 
42,000  marriages  in  Chicago  and  almost  no 
additional  housing  facilities.  The  result  of  con- 
ditions where  people  sleep  in  beds  like  the  stalls 
of  a  livery  stable,  in  closets,  halls  and  cellars 
is  a  terrible  lack  of  sanitation,  and  deplorable 
morals  as  well.  Consequently  we  have  moral 
defectives  and  people  physically  and  mentally 
unfit,  for  whom  treatment  in  sanitariums  be- 
comes necessary.  Chastity  and  cleanliness  cannot 
be  expected  of  people  living  in  these  holes. 

Crime,  labor  turnover,  bolshevism,  and  un- 
Americanism  were  declared  by  the  speaker  to 
be  additional  results  of  bad  housing.  He  said 
that  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to  speak  of 
in  Chicago  to  remedy  the  situation.  Evervbody 
waits  for  somebody  else  to  act,  and  meanwhile 
labor  and  material  costs  remain  unchanged.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  action. 

The  Chicago  Housing  Association  has  built 
175  homes  located  amid  plenty  of  light,  air  and 
garden  space.  The  houses  have  been  sold  at 
cost  for  $5,700  on  terms  of  10  per  cent  down 
and  $37.50  paid  monthly,  of  which  $12.00  ap- 
plies to  the  principal.  The  purchasers  are  pro- 
tected by  insurance  from  loss  by  fire  and  failure 
to  meet  the  payments  on  account  of  sickness  and 
death.  Thousands  of  working  men  have  applied 
for  these  homes  and  would  take  advantage  of 
similar  opportunities  if  the  public  could  be 
aroused  to  give  the  financial  support  necessary  to 
such  an  enterprise.  Mr.  Rosenthal  appealed  to 
the  City  Club  to  help  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  "for  the  good  of  humanity 
and  the  country." 


"Our  Revolution" 

One  of  our  members,  Victor  S.  Yarros,  has 
written  on  the  subject,  "Our  Revolution,"  in  a 
recent  book  of  essays  interpreting  the  great  so- 
cial and  political  unrest  of  our  period.  In  the 
introduction  the  author  describes  the  essence  of 
independent  radicalism.  He  says  that  there  are 
a  good  many  radicals  in  the  world  who  are  not 
"ists" — not  State  Socialists,  not  Communists, 
not  Anarchists,  not  Syndicalists,  not  Guild  So- 
cialists. Yet  they  believe  that  the  existing  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  system  is  wrong  fun- 
damentally; that  the  so-called  Liberal  reforms 
and  palliatives  are  not  sufficient  to  set  it  right, 
and  that  profound,  far-reaching  changes  are 
necessarj'^,    desirable,    and    indeed    inevitable. 

Although  the  independent  radical  is  a  good, 
practical  democrat,  he  has  no  reverence  for  "the 
masses,"  and  no  love  for  that  abstraction,  "hu- 
manity," according  to  Mr.  Yarros.  He  wants 
justice,  equal  opportunity  and  equal  liberty.  He 
hates  iniquitous  special  privileges.  He  condemns 
a  regime  that  is  supposed  to  be  free  and  genu- 
inely competitive  and  that  is  in  fact  full  of  mo- 
nopoly and  artificial  law-supported  inequalities. 
Translated  into  concrete,  specific  propositions, 
the  creed  of  the  independent  radical  is  summed 
by  Mr.  Yarros  thus: 

Free  access  to  natural  opportunities,  with  oc- 
cupancy and  use  as  the  only  title  to  land  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term. 

Free  banking  and  co-operative  credit,  with  a 
fair  and  stable  standard  of  value — preferably 
the  Multiple  Standard. 

Free  trade  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase. 

Voluntary    co-operation    in    industry    on    the 

widest  scale,  with  democracy  in  the  management 

of    corporations    and    firms    not    co-operative    in 

character. 

Service  at  cost  as  the  only  basis  for  public 
utilities,  with  but  a  moderate  return  to  the  capi- 
tal  invested,    and  with  Trustee  management. 

Proportional  representation,  the  referendum, 
the  initiative  and  the  recall. 

Second  or  revising  chambers,  where  advisable 
at  all,  constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  Russian 
soviet,  with  safeguards  against  the  frauds  and 
abuses  that  have  so  far  characterized  the  so- 
called  Soviet  sj'^stem. 

These  and  other  planks  of  the  platform  of 
the  growing  host  of  independent  radicals  are  ex- 
pounded and  defended  in  this  book  of  essays. 

In  a  chapter  on  "Human  Progress,"  the 
author  summarizes  the  views  of  Professors 
Dewey,  Hollander  and  Robinson,  on  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  Progress?"  as  they  discussed  it 
in  the  City  Club  symp|J|||Pm^^ f ew  years  ago. 
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Monday,  January  24 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

Chicago's  Hylan  and  New  York's  Thompson" 

Speaker: 


<<i 


STEPHEN  S.  WISE 

Rabbi,  Free  Synagogue  of  New  York 
Nationally-known  publicist  and  author;  Vice-president  o£  the  Open  Forum  National  Council 
and  American  Association  of  Labor  Legislation.     He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Labor  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  as  Representative  of  the  American  League 
to  Enforce  Peace. 


Thursday,  January  27 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

''The  Public  Utilities  Commission  and 
Chicago  Traction" 

The  Third  Address  in  the  Traction  Series 
Speaker: 

JAMES  H.  WILKERSON 

Laie  Chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 


Saturday,  January  29 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
Subject: 

''Russian  Trade  and  American  Policy" 

Speaker: 

JEROME  B.  LANDFIELD 

Secretary,  American -/Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Lecturer  and  Writer;  for  many  years  a  student  and  mining  explorer  in  Russia.      During 
the  war  he  was  an  advisor  on  Russian  affairs  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  afterwards 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Economic  League.      Mr.  Landfield  is  a  leading  repre- 
sentative of  the  group  which  takes  the  anti-Bolshevist  attitude  in  the  Russian  problem. 
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Vol.  XIV      Monday,  January  24,  1921        No.  4 
The  Second  Chamber  Music  Recital 

Those  who  attended  the  second  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet,  on  January  19, 
at  the  Club,  require  no  notice  of,  or  comment 
on,  that  delightful  affair.  They  are  sure  to  at- 
tend the  remaining  two  concerts  arranged  for 
the  current  season. 

But,  though  the  lounge,  with  the  annex  thrown 
in,  was  taxed  almost  to  capacity,  it  is  only  fair 
to  inform  the  absentees — whether  they  had 
tickets  or  not — that  they  missed  a  real  treat. 
We  are  sorry  for  them.  The  program  was  so 
melodious,  charming  and  enjoyable  that  the 
audience  had  not  one  word  of  criticism  to  make. 
Approval  was  as  hearty  and  sincere  as  it  was 
general.  The  artists  of  the  quartet  played  beau- 
tifully, and  every  number  on  the  program  was 
warmly  applauded.  An  encore — and  who  does 
not  love  encores? — was  gracefully  added  to  the 
program. 

The  next  program,  we  are  promised,  will  be 
as  musical,  as  appealing,  as  the  last.  Mr.  Itte 
will  play  a  violin  solo  composition.  Watch  for 
the  full  announcement. 

By  the  way,  please  make  reservations  for 
'dinner  if  you  intend,  or  half  intend,  to  dine  at 
the  Club  on  the  evening  of  the  next  recital,  in 
March.  The  Club  served  six  or  seven  times 
as  many  persons  as  had  made  reservations  for 
the  19th,  and  while  the  food  was  excellent  and 
the  delay  inconsiderable,  still  it  is  advisable  in 
the  interest  of  all,  including  the  accommodating 
manager  and  his  staff,  to  take  a  little  trouble 
and  reserve  seats  in  the  dining  room. 

We  hope  to  see  new  faces  at  the  next  recital. 
This  is  a  purely  altruistic  hope,  for  we  an- 
ticipate   a  good   time    anyway.  V.  S.  Y. 


The  Mayor's  Traction  Plan 

1  AST  week  the  City  Club  was  asked  by  the 
■'^  local  transportation  committee  of  the  city 
council  to  participate  in  the  public  hearings  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Local  Trans- 
portation, known  as  the  "Mayor's  5-cent  Plan." 
Our  representative  attended  the  Thursday  and 
Saturday  morning  sessions.  At  the  Monday 
meeting  of  the  Directors  the  report  was  up  for 
discussion.  In  spite  of  the  brief  time  which  has 
been  given  to  public  discussion  of  the  Mayor's 
plan,  the  Directors,  complying  with  the  commit- 
tee's invitation  authorized  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  present  some  observation  upon  the 
printed  report  of  the  Commission.    These  were: 

1.  The  essential  features  of  a  traction  plan, 
particularly  those  of  an  engineering  and  financ- 
ing character,  are  lacking  in  the  report  and  the 
public  is  left  without  the  means  of  forming  an 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  proposal. 

2.  The  proposal  of  the  Commission  that  an- 
other overlapping  governing  board  and  taxing 
district  be  added  to  our  now  too  numerous  gov- 
erning agencies  seems  unsound — unless  there  is 
no  other  solution  of  the  transportation  problem. 
In  any  event,  it  seems  contrary  to  wise  public 
policy  to  give  to  any  governing  body  the  right 
to  issue  bonds  for  great  public  undertakings 
without  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people.  Surely, 
at  least,  the  general  program  to  be  undertaken 
should  be  presented  to  the  people  at  the  polls. 
The  report,  however,  specifically  declares  on 
page  22  that  "no  plan  or  plans,  however  wisely 
conceived,  would  be  binding  on  the  trustees  of 
the    Transportation    District    when    organized." 

3.  An  alternative  way  out  may  well  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time.  In  order  that  Chicago 
may  control  its  transportation  future  in  the 
event  that  the  people  vote  for  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  city  must  have  adequate  authority  to 
finance  the  undertaking.  Therefore,  the  state 
constitution  should  be  amended  to  permit  cities 
in  the  state  to  issue  bonds  to  acquire  or  con- 
struct revenue  producing  utilities  either  within  a 
limit  which  shall  be  liberal  enough  or  outside  the 
limitation  of  bonds  for  general  purposes.  With 
such  financial  relief  and  authority  Chicago  could 
settle  its  utility  problems  without  subterfuge  or 
compromise  with  principle,  additional  taxing 
machinery  need  not  be  created  and  a  compre- 
hensive rapid  transit  system  be  established.  Such 
an  amendment  might  well  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  at  the  present  session  to  be  consid- 
ered along  with  the  present  proposal.  The  voters 
could  then  be  presented  with  the  clear  cut  issue 
of  municipal  ownership  and,  if  they  decided  for 
it,  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  it. 
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"Americanization — the 

T  T  is  anticipated  that  the  paper  on  the  subject, 
■■■  "Americanization — The  Naturalizing  Proc- 
ess," which  the  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  Labor, 
Louis  F.  Post,  presented  to  the  City  Club  on  Fri- 
day, January  14,  will  be  printed  in  full  at  a  later 
date  as  a  chapter  of  a  City  Club  publication  on 
Americanization.  Mr.  Post  first  summarized  the 
distinctively  legalistic  aspects  of  naturalization 
which  belong  chiefly  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
process.     Quotations   from   the   address   follow: 

"In  its  essential  aspects,  however,  naturaliza- 
tion may  be  characterized  as  a  process  of  po- 
litical regeneration.  That  which  the  natural- 
born  citizen  should  be,  in  virtue  of  his  birth 
within  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  is  what  the  naturalized  citizen  should 
become  in  consequence  of  his  adoption.  By  way 
of  return  for  the  mantle  of  American  citizen- 
ship which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  throws 
over  the  naturalized  and  the  natural-born  alike, 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  should  set  himself 
high  standards  of  allegiance.  He  should  be  an 
intelligent  American  patriot.  Not  a  patriot  in 
the  spirit  of  a  boasting  bully.  Not  a  patriot 
who  sings  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  a  Ku 
Klux  gown.  Not  a  patriot  of  the  profiteering 
per  cent  variety.  Not  a  patriot  in  any  of  the 
debased  senses  of  that  word  which  so  many 
lips  defile.  But  a  patriot  in  the  exalted  sense 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  believes 
in  and  intelligently  and  faithfully  promotes  the 
traditional  American  ideal  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  essentials  of  the  American  naturali- 
zation process  demand  an  understanding  of  and 
an  affection  for  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  together  with  a 
perception  of  the  searching  fact  that  those  prin- 
ciples are  governmentally  vitalized  in  our  na- 
tional Constitution. 

"The  naturalized  citizen  who  does  not  under- 
stand that  the  American  government  rests  upon 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, is  not  completely  naturalized.  Unless  he 
grasps  the  American  ideal  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  endowed  with  such  inalienable 
rights  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; unless  he  perceives  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment aims  at  securing  those  rights  by  deriv- 
ing its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
unless  he  profoundly  acknowledges  the  American 
concept  that  any  form  of  government  which  be- 
comes destructive  of  those  ends  may,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  popular  right,  be  altered  by  the  people 
and  a  new  government  be  by  them  instituted  in 
its  place,  provided  it  be  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  its  powers  be  organized  in  such  form 


Naturalizing  Process" 

as  shall  seem  to  the  people  most  likely  to  efiEect 
their  safety  and  happiness;  unless  he  concedes 
that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes,  and  re- 
alizes that  it  is  better  to  suffer  while  evils  are 
sufferable  than  to  abolish  accustomed  forms — 
unless  the  naturalized  citizen  knows  and  feels 
that  all  those  principles  are  pervasive  of  Ameri- 
canism, genuine  Americanism,  his  naturalization 
is  only  legalistic — good  enough  for  his  own  self- 
ish uses  or  those  of  political  manipulators,  no 
doubt,  but  not  good  enough  for  dependable 
American  citizenship.  Though  he  has  passed 
successfully  through  all  the  legalistic  processes 
of  naturalization,  such  a  naturalized  citizen  has 
not  passed  through  those  essential  processes  that 
are  distinguishable  from  the  legalistic.  Legally 
naturalized,  he  is  nevertheless  as  far  from  being 
an  American  citizen  essentially  as  any  native- 
born  American  who  feels  as  little  and  knows 
no  more.    .    .    . 

"Unless  the  naturalized  citizen  has  learned 
to  interpret  our  Constitution  as  the  American 
fathers  foreshadowed  it  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  unless  he  reads  it  as  Lincoln  did 
when  describing  the  American  government  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  that  naturalized  citizen  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  any  essential 
sense.  Nor  can  he  be  a  naturalized  citizen  es- 
sentially as  well  as  legally,  if  he  does  not  with 
patriotic  intelligence  absorb  the  Constitution  as 
a  whole — not  only  its  regulatory  provisions,  but 
also  the  principles  of  its  preamble,  which  give 
vitality  to  the  whole  document;  also  its  human 
rights  clauses;  also  its  amendments,  in  their 
spirit  as  well  as  in  their  letter;  also  the  amend- 
ing clause  which  authorized  those  amendments 
and  which  makes  the  Constitution  a  living  thing 
instead  of  a  document  of  the  dead  hand.    .    .    . 

"Essentially  it  is  important  that  naturalized 
citizens  understand  the  democratic  purport  of 
our  Revolutionary  traditions  and  the  demo- 
cratic Implications  and  requirements  of  our 
basic  law.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  know 
by  IPote  what  the  powers  of  Congress  are,  nor 
the  functions  of  the  President,  nor  the  place  in 
our  Constitutional  structure  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  Of  greater  necessity  than 
acquaintance  with  governmental  details,  if  one 
or  the  other  is  to  be  omitted,  is  it  that  the 
naturalized  citizen  understand  the  libertarian 
pronouncements  and  purposes  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  whole — its  Amendments  included,  and 
the  vital  purport  and  possibilities  of  its  amend- 
ing clause  by  no  means  obscured. 
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"The  Price  of  Peace :  Are 

npHE  abolition  of  war  and  all  that  pertains 
"*■  to  it,  and  the  abolition  of  patriotism  in  its 
lowest  and  most  selfish  sense  is  the  price  that 
we  must  pay  for  peace,  according  to  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  Community  Church 
of  New  York,  who  addressed  the  City  Club  on 
Tuesday,  January  18.  For  many  centuries  the 
world  sought  enduring  peace  but  it  has  never 
been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace.  One  of 
the  most  striking,  as  well  as  discouraging,  facts 
of  history,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  so  clearly 
shown  in  his  "Outline  of  History,"  is  the  re- 
current failure  of  all  peaceful  endeavors.  In 
some  ways  the  world  is  today  worse  off  in  re- 
spect to  a  permanent  peace  than  ever  before. 

It  is  foolish  to  talk  about  peace  if  men  are 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price.  The  price  is  sacri- 
fice, and  sacrifice  to  an  extent  not  realized  with- 
out an  understanding  of  what  war  is  in  modern 
times.  For  the  modern  war  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  time  and  area  of  conflict.  Warfare 
is  with  us  all  the  time.  It  is  like  an  active 
volcano.  We  see  only  the  whiff  of  smoke,  but 
below  the  crust  of  our  so-called  civilization  are 
the  flaming  lava  and  burning  gases  of  diplo- 
matic intrigue  and  international  hatred.  War 
is  latent  always,  except  when  it  breaks  forth. 

The  first  essential  to  peace  is  disarmament. 
No  less  an  authority  than  General  Bliss  has 
offered  the  leading  proposition  of  a  policy  of 
progressive  disarmament  as  a  condition  of 
peace.  General  Pershing  has  also  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  doctrine  of  anti-preparedness.  From 
what  we  know  of  President-elect  Harding's  in- 
ternational program  and  Senator  Borah's  plan 
for  a  five-year  naval  holiday,  we  may  hope  that 
America's  policy  will  be  gradual  disarmament. 
The  second  step  in  the  abolition  of  war  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  pomp  and  ceremony  connected  with 
war.  The  militarist  has  always  understood  psy- 
chology and  has  played  upon  the  facts  of  human 
nature.  But  the  necessities  of  modern  battle 
have  scrapped  all  the  pageantry  and  beauty  of 
battle.  War  is  now  recognized  to  be  what  it 
really  is— a  ghastly  skeleton. 

Another  prerequisite  of  peace  is  the  abolition 
of  the  idea  that  war  of  itself  can  accomplish 
anything  good.  This  contradicts  the  Prussian 
idea  which  the  exigencies  of  war  forced  us  to 
adopt  for  ourselves.  War  may  raise  men  to 
supreme  sacrifices  but  even  more  it  ravages  men; 
the  spiritual  disaster  outweighs  all  advantages. 
Although  we  laid  everything  lovely  on  the  altar 
of  war,  we  know  now  that  as  a  war  to  end 
war  it  was  a  failure.  If  this  worst  of  all  wars 
could  not  bring  peace,  then  none  can. 


We  Willing  to  Pay  It?" 

Equally  essential  to  the  abolition  of  everything 
pertaining  to  war  is  the  abolition  from  men's 
hearts  of  patriotism  in  its  lowest  and  most  self- 
ish terms.  Patriotism  has  become  men's  religion 
and  for  that  reason  is  dangerous.  Certain  types 
of  patriots  should  be  eliminated:  first,  the  ab- 
solutely selfish  "patrioteer"  who  flourished  in  all 
countries,  profiting  from  the  war  and  hiding 
in  the  flag  so  as  to  mask  his  evil  purpyoses.  We 
must  find  some  other  test  of  patriotism  than 
saluting  the  flag,  standing  for  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  calling  bad  names.  Another  type 
of  patriot  to  be  eliminated  if  peace  is  to  pre- 
vail is  the  one  who  wants  his  country  to  flourish 
at   the   expense   of   all   others. 

The  only  kind  of  patriotism  that  has  a  place 
in  a  world  of  peace  and  good  will  is  the  pa- 
triotism that  feels  a  love  of  country  like  the 
love  of  home  and  wife.  A  patriot  of  this  type 
loves  his  country  with  devotion  and  piety  be- 
cause it  is  noble  and  beautiful,  because  he  knows 
it  and  it  is  his.  Such  profound  love  makes  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  visit  injury  upon  another. 

But  the  final  word  comes  from  Edith  Cavell, 
who  deserves  immortality  as  much  for  these 
words  as  for  her  heroism.  Patriotism  is  not 
enough,  she  is  reported  to  have  said  just  before 
her  execution.  One.'s  country  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  whole  of  humanity.  The  solution,  then, 
is  an  international  organization — not  the  League 
of  Nations — patterned  after  the  example  of  the 
United  States.  Individual  sovereignty  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole.  As 
love  for  state  is  supplemented  by  love  for  coun- 
try, so  love  for  humanity  must  supplement  and 
sublimate  our  love  for  country.  Mr.  Holmes 
concluded:  "We  can't  love  our  country  more 
than  we  love  humanity." 

A  country  is  worth  Avhile  to  the  extent  that 
it  makes  its  people  healthy,  happy  and  beautiful. 
The  best  examples  of  such  a  country  are  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark,  countries  which  are  insig- 
nificant in  terms  of  power.  America  is  the  only 
great,  powerful  country  that  has  approximated 
to  this  idea.  Mr.  Holmes  urged  that  we  cling 
to  that  tradition  and  keep  outside  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  great  nations;  that  we  keep  the 
peace  and  help  others  to  keep  it.  We  know  the 
price  of  war — ten  million  killed  and  forty  mil- 
lion incapacitated,  Europe  bankrupt  today  and 
in  revolution  tomorrow.  Who  should  not  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace? 

As  Mr.  Wells  has  said,  "Human  history  is 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe."  We 
need  education  in  nothing  else  as  much  as  in  the 
realities  of  war  and   peace. 
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Prof*    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urbarxa, 
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Wednesday,  February  2— 1:00  P.M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

^^ Present  Day  Journalism — Its  Dangers 
and  Weaknesses'^ 

Speaker: 

OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 

Mr.  Villard  is  widely  known  as  a  leading  American  journalist.  He  has  been  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation  since  July,  1918.  For  twenty  years  previous  to  that  time 
he  was  editorial  writer  and  president  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  books,  historical  monographs,  and  various  magazine  articles. 

President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  will  speak  here  February  21 


Walter  S.  Campbell,   Student. 

Roy  A.  Nutt,  Lawyer. 

Victor  H.  Arnold,  President,  Victor  H.  Ar- 
nold Company,   Investment  Bonds. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Engineer,  American  Coke  & 
Chemical  Company. 

Thomas  E.  D.  Bradley,  Lawyer  and  Law 
Teacher. 


New  Members 

Max  Blatt,  Civil  Engineer,  E.  B.  Wolf  & 
Company. 

Andrew  E.  Wigeland,  Lee  Higginson  &  Co., 
Bonds. 

Dean  Lake  Traxler,  Lawyer. 

C.  S.  McNeal,  Secretary-General  Manager, 
The  Garden  City  Sand  Co. 

Mark  T.  Goldstine,  Physician. 


Have  you  brought  in  a  new  member  ? 


The  Public  Utilities  Gommi 

TTONORABLE  JAMES  H.  WILKERSON, 
*■  ■*■  formerly  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  addressed  the  City  Club 
Thursday,  January  27,  1921,  at  the  third  of  the 
series  of  forum  meetings  on  the  traction  prob- 
lem. The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  widely 
manifested  disposition  to  ask  questions  bears  wit- 
ness that  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the 
traction  problem  is  alive. 

The  Commission,  said  Mr.  Wilkerson,  is  only 
the  agency  of  the  state  for  the  application  of  the 


ssion  and  Chicago  Traction 

general  law  relating  to  utilities.  It  does  not 
possess  arbitrary  power,  and  should  not  con- 
sider political  expediency.  Its  duty  is  to  en- 
force the  law  as  it  finds  it.  Thus  far,  it  has 
been  true  to  this  fundamental  conception ;  its  rul- 
ings have  been  upheld  in  every  question  affect- 
ing Chicago  traction  which  has  been  decided  in 
the  courts. 

Prior  to  January  1,    1914,  such  regulation  of 
traction  utilities  as  the  state  had  provided  was 
{Continued   on  page  24) 
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Chess  News 

Saturday,  January  22,  was  chess  day  at  the 
City  Club.  Mr.  Edward  Lasker,  Chess  Master, 
met  twenty-one  players  of  our  chess  section  in  an 
exhibition  of  simultaneous  play.  The  tables  were 
set  up  in  the  Lounge  so  that  a  large  number  of 
onlookers  could  enjoy  the  exhibition,  as  well  as 
the  players  who  participated. 

Mr.  Lasker  attained  his  master's  degree  in  Eu- 
ropean tournaments.  Later  he  won  the  Chess 
Masters'  Tournament  of  the  City  of  London. 
Upon  coming  to  this  country,  he  located  in  Chi- 
cago and  has  since  won  the  Western  Chess 
Championship  four  times.  Mr.  Lasker  is  also 
the  author  of  many  standard  chess  publications. 

The  W^estern  Champion  lived  up  to  his  repu- 
tation by  winning  eighteen  games  out  of  twenty- 
one,  losing  one  and  drawing  two.  Mr.  Clay 
has  the  distinction  of  winning  the  only  game 
against  Mr.  Lasker  and,  as  a  result,  received  an 
autographed  copy  of  a  standard  book  on  chess. 
Messrs.  Starr  and  Murray  also  played  strong, 
careful  chess  and  forced  Mr.  Lasker  to  ac- 
knowledge draw  games  on  each  of  their  boards. 

While  Mr.  Lasker's  exhibition  was  really 
wonderful  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  of 
the  chess  fans  who  saw  it,  the  standard  of  play 
of  his  opponents  was  unusually  high.  Instead  of 
taking  two  hours,  his  usual  time  required  for 
completing  twenty  simultaneous  games,  Mr. 
Lasker  played  for  about  three  hours  before  he 
finally  resigned  his  last  game  to  Mr.  Clay.  The 
men  who  played  against  Mr.  Lasker  are:  Messrs. 
Arden,  Romanski,  Wood,  Butterfield,  Reynolds, 
Fearing,  Warren,  Wright,  Buck,  Fishbein,  Eliel, 
Nichols,  Clay,  Boisot,  Starr,  Denis,  Murray, 
Sparrow,  Of?ner,   Law,   and  Burlingame. 


The  Henry  Baird  Favill  Memorials 

In  response  to  the  wish  of  friends  of  Dr. 
Favill,  the  City  Club  and  the  Commercial  Club 
appointed  committees  to  form  a  larger  commit- 
tee to  consider  plans  to  inaugurate  a  memorial 
to  the  devoted  life  and  service  of  Henry  Baird 
Favill.  This  committee  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  any  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Favill  ought  to 
be  a  work  in  medicine,  having  a  public  applica- 
tion and  influence.  Two  plans  seemed  to  the 
committee  to  be  pre-eminently  appropriate: 

One,  to  place  a  memorial  in  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital where  Dr.  Favill  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  chosen  leader  of  its  medical  forces, 
thus  recognizing  his  inestimable  contribution  and 
his  devotion  to  that  hospital  for  years. 

The  other,  to  found  a  work  to  carry  forward 
Dr.  Favill's  lifelong  purpose  to  help  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  individual  and  community 
health  as  the  basis  of  medical  work  and  as  the 
essential  foundation  of  human  achievement. 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  other  members  are  Cyrus  Bent- 
ley,  Anita  McCormick  Blaine,  E.  C.  Dudley, 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  E.  D.  Hulbert,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  Allen  B.  Pond,  W.  E.  Skinner  and 
N.  D.  Sibley,  secretary.  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  will  act  as  treasurer. 


Jury  Service  Policy  to  Reduce  Grime 

President  Cummins  has  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
requesting  the  City  Club's  co-operation  in  the 
commission's  drive  to  curb  crimes  of  violence — 
murder,  robbery,  burglary  and  automobile 
thefts.  Organizations  like  ours  are  asked  to 
bring  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  members, 
especially  the  heads  of  business  concerns,  to  the 
end  that  a  definite  policy  be  established  as  af- 
fects the  jury  service  of  their  employes. 

At  this  time  more  thin  3,000  persons  are 
awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges  and  the  pres- 
ent police  activity  will  greatly  increase  the  num- 
ber. Seven  additional  judges  have  volunteered 
to  sit  temporarily  in  the  Criminal  Court,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  up  to  fifteen,  in  order  that 
this  calendar  may  be  cleared.  This  accomplished, 
it  is  the  purpose  to  try  criminal  cases  within  sixty 
days  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

Chief  Justice  McDonald  of  the  Criminal 
Court  states  that  the  drive  will  be  successful 
only  if  representative  citizens  and  business  men 
serve  on  juries  when  summoned.  The  records 
indicate  that  fully  half  of  the  men  called  to  this 
service,  press  ofllicials  to  excuse  them.  //  crime 
is  to  be  checked  in  Chicago,  business  men  must 
serve  as  jurors.     Now  is  the  time  to  act. 
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"Chicago's  Hylan  and  New  York's  Thompson" 


MEMBERS  of  the  City  Club  who  came  to 
the  forum  on  Monday,  January  24,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  an  arraignment  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  found 
that  much  of  the  speaker's  criticism  fell  upon 
themselves  as  citizens  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment. City  governments  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  New  York's  Thompson  and  Chicago's 
Hylan  so  long  as  the  leadership  of  the  opposition 
is  left  to  individuals  of  selfish  interests  in  whom 
the  people  rightly  have  no  confidence.  The  way 
to  get  good  government  is  to  produce  leaders 
who  will  think  of  the  city  government  in  terms 
of  the  common  life  as  well  as  of  business  effi- 
ciency, and  who  will  put  the  city  first  and  per- 
sonal interests  second.  Something  more  is  es- 
sential to  successful  leadership  than  finding  fault. 
Dr.  Wise  pointed  out  the  way  thus:  first,  to 
believe  in  good  government  with  a  religious  fer- 
vor; then,  to  convert  others  to  this  belief,  and 
finally,  to  have  a  program  which  faces  the  real 
issues  without  fear  of  being  called  liberal. 

New  York's  Thompson  and  Chicago's  Hylan 
are  inevitable  as  city  leaders  because,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  "crime  of  partisanship"  in  city  poli- 
tics, and  even  further  in  city  life.  The  "life- 
long" Republican  or  Democrat  who  always 
"votes  the  straight  ticket" — a  type  more  common 
years  ago  than  today  perhaps — has  made  inevita- 
ble for  a  generation  the  kind  of  government  we 
have  today.  Thus  the  people  lose  their  control 
over  government.  Nothing  except  fear  of  defeat 
deters  the  political  bosses  from  nominating  the 
candidates  most  subservient  to  their  dictation. 

While  New  York's  Thompson  happens  to  be  a 
democrat  and  Chicago's  Hylan  a  republican,  both 
cities  are  under  the  evil  spell  of  bi-partisanship 
at  its  worst.  In  fact,  New  York  has  two  Tam- 
manies, the  low-brow  Tammany  Hall  and  its 
high-brow  Republican  annex  of  privileged  and 
corrupt,  at  the  same  time  arrogant  and  respected, 
leaders  of  city  life.  The  main  difference  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Tammany  Halls 
is  that  the  former  has  the  courage  of  its  de- 
pravity and  the  latter  the  cowardice  of  its  lack 
of  conviction. 

The  leaders  of  the  forces  of  good  government 
are  not  trusted  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
are  regarded  as  high-brows,  rich,  educated,  but 
without  any  feeling  for  the  common  life.  So 
it  was  when  Tammany  Hall  was  founded  in 
1805  as  a  protest  against  the  Order  of  Cin- 
cinnati; the  people  were  afraid  of  possible 
usurpation  of  power.  And  so  it  is  inevitably  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  life  in  Chicago.  The 
high-brows  are  under  suspicion  because  their  pur- 


poses are  not  high  enough.  The  voters  choose  de- 
liberately what  they  consider  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  with  all  that  this  means  of  civic  shame, 
demoralization  and  disaster.  The  people  may  be 
aroused  to  support  good  government  when  an 
Arthur  Wood  of  New  York  demonstrates  that 
collusion  between  police  and  criminals  is  not  in- 
evitable; but  sooner  or  later  the  substitution  of 
a  Hylan  for  a  Mitchel  is  inevitable.  The  Tam- 
many forces  are  "dead  in  earnest"  while  the 
good  government  forces  are  "in  earnest  dead." 
Tammany  comes  closer  to  giving  the  people 
what  they  want,  even  though  fairly  decent  gov- 
ernment is  confined  to  six  months  before  election. 

The  good  government  forces  want  their  kind 
of  good  government.  They  do  not  need  to  cor- 
rupt a  "good"  mayor  to  get  it.  The  fact  that 
they  are  close  to  the  mayor,  while  the  common 
people  have  no  access  to  him,  leads  to  popular 
distrust.  For  instance,  when  Mayor  Mitchel 
appointed  Judge  Gary  at  the  head  of  the  Un- 
employment Commission  in  1915,  the  people 
rebelled.  The  people  still  trusted  Mitchel  but 
that  sort  of  thing  made  his  re-election  impossible. 
For  the  people  are  not  much  interested  in  effi- 
cient city  government,  in  auditing  and  bookkeep- 
ing; they  want  a  city  government  that  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  common  life.  They  know  that  the 
so-called  good  government  forces  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  husbandry  of  New 
York's  finances  as  with  getting  their  own  "fore 
feet  into  the  trough."  Incidentally,  this  reform 
element  administers  the  government  honestly; 
but  the  people  are  to  it  only  "wops"  and  "da- 
goes" and  it  has  no  passion  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. Its  aim  is  to  keep  Tammany  out  and  to 
leave  unchecked  the  appetites  of  itself  and 
friends.  It  never  thinks  of  inquiring  into  the 
problem  of  public  utilities,  the  most  corrupting 
influence  in  city  politics.  So  the  people  choose 
a  Hylan  with  all  his  faults  and  blundering  in- 
efficiency. 

Is  not  Chicago  in  the  same  situation?  asked 
Dr.  Wise.  Chicago  may  be  a  little  nearer  than 
New  York  to  the  fundamentals  of  public  service, 
he  thought ;  and  yet  the  question  everywhere  re- 
curs, which  political  group  will  give  the  people 
what  they  want.  If  the  people  want  a  solution 
of  the  traction  problem  and  a  five-cent  fare,  why 
give  Tammany  a  chance  to  stand  on  the  platform 
of  a  five-cent  fare  without  regard  to  other 
aspects  of  the  problem?  The  first  step  is  a  care- 
ful, straightforward  study  of  public  utilities. 
The  call  is  for  a  liberal,  constructive  program, 
free  from  special  interests,  and  to  meet  it  re- 
quires more  democracy  instead  of  less. 
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Public  Utilities  Commission 

{Continued  from  first  page) 
limited  to  what  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
city.  The  Street  Railroad  Law  conferred  power 
to  grant  franchises  upon  terms  not  inconsistent 
with  other  provisions  of  the  act.  The  police 
power  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  public  au- 
thorities. The  cities  and  villages  act  gave  power, 
as  to  street  railroads,  to  prescribe  fares  and  to 
exercise  the  general  police  authority  of  the  state. 
The  Mueller  Law  authorized  municipal  owner- 
ship, and  the  granting  of  franchises  terminable 
by  purchase.  None  of  these  acts  gave  the  city 
power  to  make  contracts  to  deprive  the  state, 
or  the  city,  of  the  right  to  fix  just  and  reason- 
able  rates  as  changing  conditions   required. 

The  Public  Utilities  Law  transferred  the  rate 
regulating  power  from  the  municipalities  to  the 
Commission  as  the  agent  of  the  state,  and  laid 
down  a  uniform  rule  for  all  rates  in  Illinois. 
It  placed  all  utilities  in  the  state  under  one 
supervision.  It  was  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  federal  government  and  other  states.  "Its 
purpose  was  to  take  street  cars,  and  gas,  and 
electric  light  out  of  every  local  municipal  cam- 
paign, and  prescribe  a  fixed  rule  by  which  values 
and  returns  could  be  determined,  subject  to  final 
review  by  the  courts.  It  aimed  to  restore  credit 
and  to  stabilize  investments,  and  the  financial 
standing  of  this  state  for  a  generation  to  come 
may  be  determined  by  the  action  which  is  taken 
this  year  on  the  proposal  to  throw  th,"  ■^'■^Tt  in- 
vestments into  the  field  of  political  controversy 
because  of  a  popular  clamor  brought  about  by 
a  false  appeal  under  disturbed  conditions  follow- 
ing the  war." 

Shortly  after  its  creation  the  Commission  de- 
cided and  the  courts  presently  upheld  it,  that  the 
so-called  contract  provisions  in  the  franchises 
did  not  prevail  against  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion. At  first  the  rate  fixing  authority  was  ex- 
ercised only  to  reduce  franchise  rates.  The 
Chicago  companies  filed  the  ordinance  rates  and 
they  became  effective.  Then  came  the  war,  with 
added  costs.  In  1918,  the  elevated  roads  ap- 
plied for  an  increase,  and  were  granted  six  cents; 
subsequently  a  final  valuation,  and  the  ten  cent 
rate,  were  established.  The  first  application  of 
the  Surface  Lines,  in  1918,  was  denied.  There- 
after they  were  granted  seven,  then  reduced  to 
six,  then  advanced  to  eight  cents. 

In  fixing  rates  the  Commission  allowed  the 
companies  enough  to  pay  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  depreciation,  and  a  fair  return  upon  the 
lowest  reasonable  valuation.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  definite  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Commission  was  required  to  consider  orig- 


inal cost,  cost  to  reproduce  new  less  deprecia- 
tion, and  going  value.  The  petition  of  the  Sur- 
face Lines  limited  the  valuation  sought  to  that 
established  under  the  franchises.  The  $86,500,000 
valuation  found  for  the  elevated  roads  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  original  cost.  Fares  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  those  in  other  cities  and  with 
railroad  rates.  Service  has  been  hard  to  main- 
tain. The  Commission  has  ordered  new  cars, 
and  has  a  survey  of  further  needs  under  way. 

"If  these  transportation  systems  are  to  con- 
tinue under  private  ownership,  the  great  and 
pressing  need  is  the  restoration  of  credit.  There 
can  be  no  substantial  improvement  in  service 
without  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  needed  extensions  and  equipment,  and  there 
can  be  no  money  until  the  credit  of  these  proper- 
ties is  restored.  The  restoration  of  credit  is  im- 
possible so  long  as  the  companies  are  subjected 
to  political  attack." 

If  the  Commission  had  refused  just  and  rea- 
sonable rates,  which  the  law  requires,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  depriving  the  owners  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  they 
would  have  resorted  to  the  federal  courts;  it 
would  have  been  the  abdication  by  the  state  of 
its  regulatory  power. 

If  the  Public  Utilities  Law  is  repealed,  the 
rate  fixing  power  will  revert  to  the  city,  but  the 
franchise  rates  will  not  be  revived.  New  ordi- 
nances will  have  to  be  passed,  and  the  rates 
fixed  must  be  just  and  reasonable,  or  the  courts 
cannot  uphold  them.  The  law  cannot  be  re- 
pealed entirely;  the  state  must  maintain  an 
agency  to  deal  with  utilities  problems,  notably 
intra-state  railroads. 

Answering  questions  from  the  floor,  Mr. 
Wilkerson  said: 

That  he  thought  it  practicable  to  have  a  large 
commission  with  one  branch  for  downstate  and 
one  for  Cook  County. 

That  the  Commission  had  not  received  evi- 
dence as  to  the  provision  of  an  inadequate  num- 
ber of  cars  in  non-rush  hours;  that  if  this  is  a 
deliberate  practice,   it   should   be   corrected. 

That  if  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  had 
not  been  in  existence,  the  utilities  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  into  the  courts  or  receiverships, 
and  fares  up  to  ten  cents  on  the  surface  and 
fifteen  cents  on  the  Elevated. 

That  in  service  matters  the  Commission  acts 
both  upon  its  own  motion  and  upon  complaints. 
That  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  how  far  the 
Commission  shall  go  in  recognizing  higher 
wages,  fixed  by  outside  agencies.  It  can  fix  a 
reasonable  amount  for  operating  expenses,  and 
disallow  any  amount  for  wages  if  it  is  shown 
to  be  excessive.     It  cannot  fix  wages. 


J  Q  y.         Prof.    Cavid  Kinley, 
'        P  Urbarx^, 
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Tuesday,  February  8—1:00  P.  M. — In  the  Lounge 
Subject : 

*'The  City  Club's  Legislative  Program —A  Discussion 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislative  Frogram" 

Leaders  of  the  Discussion: 

JOSEPH  CUMMINS 

President  of  the  City  Club 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislative  Program 

The  Committee  is  presenting  ten  proposals  for  legislative  action  which  vitally  affect 
Chicago's  interests.  Among  these  are  such  important  proposals  as  non-partisan  election 
of  mayor,  abolition  of  the  party  column  and  party  circle  on  the  ballot,  central  registra- 
tion of  voters,  etc.  The  Committee  and  the  Directors  want  a  very  general  discussion  of 
this  program  by  the  membership  of  the  Club.     Come  and  take  part. 


Thursday,  February  10 — 1:00  P.  M. — In  the  Lounge 
Subject : 

^*  Self 'Interest  vs.  Self- Determination:  Which  Shall 
We  Favor  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  ? ' ' 

Speaker: 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX 

Professor    of    Latin-American    History,    Northwestern    University 

The  question  of  our  Haitian  and  Caribbean  policy  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Villard's  address  last  Wednesday.  Several  members  have  asked  that  an 
hour  be  given  to  a  thorough  review  and  discussion  of  the  whole  situation. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  lead  the  discussion  than  Professor  Cox.  He  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Mexico  and  spent  last  summer  in  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  visiting 
Haiti  and  Panama  on  the  way.  In  this  journey  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  talk 
with  influential  leaders  in  all  of  these  countries. 
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Philharmonic  String  Quartet 
Program  at  the  City  Club,  Feb.  16 

(1)  Allegro    Moderate Mozart 

(From  Quartet  in  F  major) 

(2)  Allegretto  alia  Polacca  j    .    .    .   Beethoven 
Theme  and  Variations     J 

(From  "Serenade,"  Op.   8,   for  Violin, 
Viola  and  Cello) 

(3)  Violin  Solo — "Gypsy  Dances"   .    .   Sarasate 

Mr.  Itte 
(Mr.  Roehrborn  at  the  piano) 

(4)  (a)   Andante   Cantabile     .    .    Tschaikowsky 
(b)    Etude  de  Concert,   Op.   5    .   Sinigaglia 

(5)  Romance  and  Saltarello Grieg 

(From  Op.  27) 


High  Cost  of  Elections 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  re- 
cently issued  a  report  on  "The  High  Cost  of 
Elections  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County"  which 
brings  out  clearly  the  need  of  changing  the  pres- 
ent laws  so  as  to  reduce  election  costs,  and  sug- 
gests modification  of  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion affecting  elections.  The  text  of  the  report 
shows  that  there  are  too  many  registrations,  too 
many  elections,  too  many  primaries,  too  many 
elective  officials,  and  too  many  election  precincts. 
The  recommendations,  summarized  briefly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report,  point  out  what  steps  are 
to  be  taken  in  accomplishing  the  one-election-a- 
year  reform.  The  City  Club  has  included  in 
its  legislative  program  several  of  the  proposals 
herein  propounded. 


Committee  Notes 

The  results  of  weeks  of  work  by  the  Club's 
Legislative  Program  Committee  will  be  presented 
to  our  members  next  Tuesday.  Let  us  give  the 
Committee  a  big  hearing. 

Rabbi  Wise  suggested  that  the  only  solution 
of  our  vexing  utility  questions  would  come  from 
an  impartial  group  of  men  who  could  present  a 
fair  statement  of  facts  and  principles.  This  is 
exactly  what  our  Utilities  Committee  has  been 
working  on  for  months.  It  has  already  offered 
one  practical  suggestion.  This  suggestion  ap- 
pears in  the  program  of  the  Legislative  Program 
Committee  and  will  be  discussed  on  Tuesday. 

The  report  of  the  Sanitary  District  Commit- 
tee goes  to  the  Directors  on  Monday.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  practical  suggestions  which  will 
appear  in  the  bulletin  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Housing  Conference  and  its  four  sub- 
committees are  turning  up  some  interesting  facts 
about  Chicago  Housing.  Just  at  present  the 
Construction  Committee  is  getting  estimates  on 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  a  given  typical 
Chicago  house  and  the  Sociological  Aspects  Com- 
mittee has  an  ambitious  survey  program  initiated. 

The  Committee  on  Non-Employment  has  been 
organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  D.  Hun- 
ter. Last  Wednesday,  at  its  first  meeting,  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  of  the  Survey,  was  present 
and  made  some  helpful  suggestions.  The  Com- 
mittee has  a  plan  of  action  under  consideration. 
Club  members  who  can  contribute  to  the  study  of 
this  problem,  and  are  interested  to  do  so,  are 
invited  to  join  the  Committee. 

Mr.  George  W.  Maher  has  been  made  Chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of 
the  old  Field  Museum  in  Jackson  Park. 

A  committee  to  consider  the  Public  Library 
branch  situation  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Directors.  There  is  danger 
that  these  branches  may  be  abandoned  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

Our  New  Picture  of  Crater  Lake 

A  beautiful  picture  of  Crater  Lake,  Oregon, 
is  a  gift  to  the  Club  from  the  Kiser  Studios  of 
Portland.  Several  members  have  observed  that 
the  picture  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  decora- 
tions of  our  new  office.  A  cordial  invitation  ac- 
companies the  picture  for  any  members  who  may 
journey  to  Portland  to  visit  the  Kiser  Studios. 
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Present  Day  Journalism — Its  Dangers  and  Weaknesses 


'TPHE  press  has  ceased  to  be  a  factual  organ,  in 
the  opinion  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  as 
expressed  in  an  address  at  the  City  Club  on 
Wednesday,  February  2nd.  Failure  to  tell  the 
truth  and  to  report  all  of  the  news  are  the  main 
weaknesses  which  he  attributed  to  the  newspapers 
of  today.  The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  en- 
tirely with  the  newspapers.  The  "five  years' 
orgy  of  lying,  government  propaganda,  forced  on 
the  newspapers  by  the  character  of  the  war,"  has 
greatly  aggravated  the  tendencies  toward  intol- 
erance, hatred,  unchecked  hysteria  and  ignorance 
of  foreign  affairs.  Following  the  lines  of  or- 
ganization effected  by  war  propaganda,  the  news- 
papers have  very  generally  closed  their  columns 
to  the  "other  side"  and  have  not  distinguished 
between  liberals,  radicals,  and  extremists.  They 
have  refused  to  print  the  truth  about  the  new 
problems  of  the  day.  As  a  result,  it  is  widely  ad- 
mitted that  the  public  has  lost  faith  in  the  press. 

Present  day  journalism  is  less  excusable  for 
the  part  that  commercial  motives  play  in  the 
degradation  of  the  press.  The  newspapers  think 
more  of  business  success  than  of  ethical  stand- 
ards. Mr.  Villard  said  that  commercial  influ- 
ences are  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  they 
were  before  the  war,  largely  because  of  the  huge 
increases  in  costs,  particularly  of  paper,  and  the 
corresponding  greater  dependence  on  advertising. 

The  press  associations  do  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  newspapers.  The  Associated  Press 
has  some  good  qualities,  such  as  its  non-profit 
making  motive  of  service  to  its  members,  but 
outside  of  the  largest  cities,  it  is  dependent  for 
its  news  on  the  local  newspapers,  which  un- 
doubtedly color  the  news,  sometimes  until  all 
lines  of  accuracy  vanish.  The  speaker  described 
as  the  worst  instance,  the  prostitution  of  the 
Pittsburgh  press  during  the  steel  strike  of  1919. 
With  gross  misstatements,  and  without  investiga- 
tion, the  seven  Pittsburgh  dailies  made  bolshev- 
ism,  radicalism,  and  disloyalty  the  sole  issue,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
never  made  an  arrest  on  this  charge.  The  unre- 
liability of  the  press  as  a  news  gathering  agency 
is  exemplified  by  what  has  been  printed  about 
Russia,  the  Polish  pogroms  and  Haiti. 

Mr.  Villard  emphasized  the  superiority  of  the 
press  of  the  period  of  1860  over  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Then,  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches 
of  opposition  leaders  were  given  and  the  people 
received  the  facts  upon  which  they  could  base 
their  own  opinions.  It  is  encouraging,  however, 
that  a  few  newspapers  today  are  turning  to  lib- 
eralism  and   fair  play,   and   are  breaking   away 


from   the  practices   imposed  by  government   in- 
terference and  censorship  by  bureaucrats. 

Gone  is  the  day,  said  the  speaker,  when  the 
man  of  small  means  can  start  a  newspaper.  To 
start  or  to  buy  a  newspaper  in  a  large  city,  a 
man  must  be  a  multimillionaire  or  backed  by  a 
group  representing  great  wealth.  The  typical 
owner  is  the  wealthy  man  of  little  or  no  political 
idealism,  the  associate  of  big  business,  honest, 
but  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  Owners  are 
often  the  victims  of  their  editors  who  are  often 
less  scrupulous.  Few  editors  dare  to  risk  loss  of 
circulation  by  standing  out  against  the  crowd  and 
assuming  leadership.  The  average  newspaperman 
is  not  well  grounded  in  principles  and  education. 
It  is  because  of  all  these  factors,  Mr.  Villard  be- 
lieves, rather  than  any  newspaper  conspiracy  or 
deliberate  suppression  of  news,  that  American 
journalism  has  deteriorated. 

A  further  source  of  danger  is  the  recent  wide- 
spread tendencies  to  form  chains  of  newspapers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  consolidated  papers  on  the 
other,  as  prevails  in  so  many  cities  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Villard  declared  that  without  question  the 
degradation  of  the  press  dates  approximately 
from  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Hearst  into  American 
journalism. 

The  remedy,  according  to  Mr.  Villard,  is  not 
a  municipal  newspaper  or  state  owned  journal. 
The  public  already  receives  too  much  "inspired 
news,"  such  as  the  Secretary  of  State  hands 
out  under  camouflage  in  secret  interviews.  What 
a  George  Creel  would  do  is  worse  than  what 
the  public  gets  at  present.  Nor  does  Mr.  Vil- 
lard believe  in  endowed  newspapers  as  a  remedy. 
The  trusteeship  of  millions  of  dollars  would 
yield  to  financial  and  economic  influences,  re- 
sulting in  a  policy  of  reaction  and  conservatism. 

Greater  promise  is  seen  in  the  attempts  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  the  Labor  and  the  So- 
cialist organs,  to  gather  and  disseminate  news; 
yet  these  efforts  are  too  young  to  evaluate,  and 
there  is  the  danger  that  propagandist  functions 
will  lead  them  astray. 

Mr.  Villard  places  the  greatest  hope  for  re- 
juvenated journalism  in  the  independent  week- 
lies and  non-profit  making  newspapers.  They 
are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  so-called  "muck- 
raking" journals  of  ten  years  ago,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  capitalists  soon  after  they  had 
brought  about  the  political  upheaval  that  split 
the  Republican  Party.  Experience  and  experi- 
ment will  find  the  way  out.  Wisdom  can  have 
no  other  way  than  the  spoken  and  written  word 
to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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Russian  Trade  and 

'T^HE  economic,  industrial  and  commercial  as- 
pects  of  the  Russian  situation,  viewed  in 
their  relation  to  Russian  reconstruction  and  as 
they  concern  America  and  the  world,  were  dis- 
cussed by  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Secretary  of  the 
American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a 
City  Club  luncheon  meeting  Saturday,  January 
29th.  Reliable  information  on  economic  con- 
ditions, and  not  political  opinion,  he  said,  is 
needed  in  determining  American  policy. 

The  people  who  are  putting  forward  the  idea 
of  trade  with  Russia  are  agitators  with  no  finan- 
cial interests  involved.  They  have  not  recognized 
that  there  are  now  no  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Russia,  except  as  concerns  war  materials.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  no  postal,  consular,  and  pass- 
port facilities  available,  but  this  is  of  no  impor- 
tance because  the  Soviet  government  has  made 
it  illegal  to  deal  with  individuals  in  Russia.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  to  Russia  to  deal  with  the 
Government,  yet  almost  no  trade  has  taken 
place.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  blockade  on  Russia 
has  been  imposed  by  the  Soviet  government. 

Trade  with  Russia  is  impossible  because  the 
Soviet  government  cannot  be  coerced  by  the  in- 
dividual trader  or  his  government  to  carry  out  its 
agreements.  Another  trading  difficulty  is  met 
in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  government  is  a  vast 
incompetent  bureaucracy  with  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  business  without  extended  de- 
lays, and  in  which  there  is  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  graft  and  corruption. 

A  third  difficulty  that  the  trader  faces  is  how 
is  he  to  be  paid.  Payment  can  be  made  in  but 
three  ways,  by  gold,  by  credit,  or  by  an  exchange 
of  goods.  The  Soviet  Government  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold,  consisting  of  what  is 
left  of  the  old  Russian  gold  reserve;  $125,000,- 
000  belonging  to  Rumania  and  placed  in  Mos- 
cow for  safe  keeping;  and  the  gold  looted  from 
banks,  corporations,  and  private  individuals. 
Whatever  the  amount,  only  a  small  portion 
would  come  to  America  and  this  with  a  clouded 
title  which  this  government  could  not  guarantee. 
The  alternative  of  exchanging  goods  is  an 
impossible  one,  because  the  Soviet  government 
has  no  goods  to  export.  There  are  no  goods  at 
all  in  port  for  export,  and  the  breakdown  of 
transportation  precludes  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing to  port  the  scanty  stocks  in  the  interior.  But 
the  greatest  obstacle  is  that  they  cannot  secure 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  the  peasants, 
who,  unwilling  to  accept  worthless  currency,  and 
in  daily  fear  of  armed  requisitions,  are  cultivating 
only  so  much  land  as  suffices  for  their  own  needs. 


American  Policy 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  the  trade  agree- 
ment between  Krassin  and  Lloyd  George,  which 
is  reported  ready  to  be  signed.  Lloyd  George  did 
not  wish  to  enter  these  negotiations,  but  three 
considerations  forced  him  to  do  so:  the  attitude 
of  British  labor,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  certain  business  interests,  and  the  Bolshevik 
menace  to  Persia.  He  employed  the  negotiations 
as  a  means  of  "stringing  them  along,"  using  the 
$400,000  subsidy  of  the  London  Herald  and  the 
resumed  Armenian  debacles  as  excuses  to  suspend 
negotiations  when  the  fortunes  of  war  favored 
the  Poles,  only  to  resume  them  when  Bolshevik 
successes  were  imminent.  Mr.  Landfield  pre- 
dicted that  Lloyd  George's  next  card  would  be 
to  capitalize  the  fact  that  a  Moscow  publishing 
house  was  being  utilized  to  counterfeit  British 
notes  of  large  denominations.  It  is  far  from  cer- 
tain that  the  agreement  now  proposed  will  be 
finally  consummated. 

Mr.  Landfield  described  the  story  of  the  vast 
Siberian  concession  and  the  billion  dollar  con- 
tract granted  to  Washington  D.  Vanderlip  as  a 
"bonanza  concession"  and  the  "fiasco  of  an  ad- 
venturous prospector."  Lenin  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  raise  the  question  of  a  concession  of 
400,000  square  miles  outside  the  domain  of  the 
Soviet  government  for  the  sake  of  creating  fric- 
tion between  Japan  and  America.  Mr.  Vander- 
lip is  either  allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
propaganda  tool,  or  has  been  completely  taken  in 
by  Soviet  camouflage  and  double  dealing. 

The  recovery  of  Russia  is  dependent  on  renewed 
production  and  this  is  impossible  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  policies  of  nationalization,  terror,  and  the 
seizure  of  agricultural  products  prevail.  The 
explanation  of  the  blockade  and  civil  war  as  the 
main  causes  of  disaster  is  absurd,  for  war  has 
not  engaged  one  person  out  of  one  hundred  in 
Russia.  The  real  cause  of  the  breakdown  is  the 
insane,  impractical,  corrupt  economic  policy. 
This  policy  would  have  given  way  long  ago  to 
one  of  law  and  order,  but  for  the  use  of  terror, 
and  more  terror,  by  the  Communists  in  their  des- 
perate effort  to  retain  control  of  the  government. 
But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  private 
property  will  be  safe  and  reconstruction  can  be- 
gin. Then  the  requirement  will  be  for  an  enor- 
mous extension  of  long  term  credit  and  intro- 
duction of  invested  capital.  That  help  must 
come  largely  from  America;  American  interests, 
as  well  as  Russian  interests,  demand  it.  Mr. 
Landfield's  plea  is  that  Americans  shall  under- 
stand the  situation  and  be  ready  to  play  their 
part  in  promoting  the  stability  of  the  world. 
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Wednesday,  February  16 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 
**The  Present  Open  Shop  Campaign  —  What  is  Americanism 

in  Industry?" 
Speaker: 

JOHN  A.  RYAN.  D.D. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology  and  Industrial  Ethics,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Father  Ryan  is  a  director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Action  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council  and  is  the  author  of:  "A  Living  Wage,"  "Distributive  Justice,"  "Social  Recon- 
struction," and  "The  Church  and  Socialism."  He  is  perhaps  best  known  to  America  for  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  justice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  living  wage.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
a  director  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  and  similar  organizations. 

Wednesday,  February  16 — 8:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

Chamber  Music  Concert 
By  the  Philharmonic  String  Quartet 


PROGRAM 


(1)  Allegro  Moderate    Mozart 

(From  Quartet  in  F  major) 

(2)  Allegretto  alia  Polacca     )  Beethoven        ti^ 
Theme  and  Variations     )   ^^' 


(3)    Violin  Solo- 


. Saras  ate 


(From  "Serenade,"  Op.  8,  for  Violin, 
Viola  and  Cello) 


(5) 


-"Gypsy  Dances". 
Mr.  Itte 
(Mr.  Roehrborn  at  the  piano) 

(a)  Andante   Cnn\.a.h'\\t  ...  .Tschaiko-tvsky 

(b)  Etude  de  Concert,  Op.  S.  .Sinigaglia 
Romance  and  Saltarello Grieg 

(From  Op.  27) 

Admission  by  ticket.  Members  are  invited  to  bring  guests.  Extra  tickets  are  on  sale  in  the 
office.  Plan  to  dine  at  the  Club,  but  be  sure  to  make  reservations  with  the  cashier  so  as  to 
avoid  inconveniences  and  delay. 

Saturday,  February  19 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 

LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
Subject: 
''Experiences  of  the  Russian  Refugees*' 

Speaker: 

PRINCESS  CANTACUZENE 

Princess  Cantacuzene  was  formerly  Miss  Julia  Dent  Grant.  Driven  out  of  Russia,  she 
came  to  New  York  in  February,  1918.  She  founded  the  American  Central  Committee  for 
Russian  Relief  in  1919  and  has  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  to  the 
Russian  refugees  spread  throughout  Europe  and  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

Coming' — President   Lowell,    of   Harvard   University,   on   February   21. 

Professor   Parks,   of   the    University   of   Chicago,   on   February   26. 
Senator-elect   Ladd   of   North   Dakota,   on   February   28. 
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Chess  Notes 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Chess  Section  that  chess  players  list  their 
residence  and  phone  numbers  in  order  that  social 
neighborhood  chess  may  be  played  at  the  homes 
of  members  in  the  evening  or  on  holidays  by 
members  of  the  Chess  Section  at  their  pleasure. 

The  idea  of  such  play  is,  of  course,  entirely 
voluntary,  but  we  think  it  strikes  the  keynote  in 
advancing  the  idea  of  social  chess  and  the  chess 
committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  every 
member  of  the  Chess  Section  add  his  name  to 
the  list  posted  in  the  Chess  Corner. 

The  Club's  chess  team  broke  even  with  the 
Engineers'  team  last  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
match  scheduled  in  the  Inter-Club  Chess  League. 
The  score  was  2  games  won,  2  lost,  2  draw.  Our 
position  in  the  League  standing  continues  far  in 
the  lead  with  33  games  won  and  9  lost. 

Two  articles  of  special  interest  in  the  current 
number  of  the  National  Municipal  Review  are 
"Recent  Tendencies  in  Primary  Election  Sys- 
tem," by  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  and  a 
summary  of  conditions  facing  the  Illinois  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  subject  of  the  sup- 
plement this  month  is  "Ser\'ice  at  Cost  for  Street 
Railways,"  a  symposium  of  four  papers  by  ex- 
perienced public  officials. 

The  Assembly  Bulletin  for  February  7,  copies 
of  which  are  on  the  table  on  the  first  floor  for 
distribution,  discusses  three  questions:  the 
stormy  outlook  of  the  legislative  session,  the 
University's  needs  for  more  funds,  and  the  State 
police  plan. 
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The  City  Club's  Legislative  Program 

T  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  City  Club  i 
forum  on  Tuesday,  February  8th,  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  was  "The  City  Club's  Legis- 
lative Program."  William  H.  Holly,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislative  Program,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  carrying  the  program 
to  Springfield  and  introduced  ten  proposals  for 
legislative  action,  which  the  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended and  the  Directors  have  approved. 
President  Joseph  Cummins  explained  these 
proposals  as  follows: 

(1)  A  plan  of  central  regislation  of  voters. 
"The  Act,  providing  for  registration  of  voters  on 

any  one  except  twenty-nine  days  before  an  election 
of  the  office  of  Election  Commissions  in  the  City 
Hall  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1919, 
and  such  registration  was  made  under  that  Act 
for  a  period  of  about  seven  months  before  the  Act 
vras  held  void  on  technical  grounds.  The  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners  and  County  Judge  Rig- 
heimer  are  said  to  be  favorable  to  the  re-enactment 
of  a  statute  providing  for  such  central  registration, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  registrations  by  pre- 
cincts and  thus  lessen  the  cost  of  elections." 

(2)  The  non-partisan  election  of  the  Mayor. 
"The  bill  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature 

in  1919  for  a  non-partisan  election  in  Chicago  orig- 
inally included  all  city  officials  but  was  amended 
so  as  to  apply  to  aldermen  only.  It  is  urged  that 
all  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  non-partisan  election 
of  aldermen  applies  with  equal,  or  even  greater, 
force  to  the  office  of  mayor." 

(3)  The  abolition  of  the  party  column  on 
the  ballot  and  of  the  party  circle  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pure  Australian  ballot  system,  similar 
to  that  in  force  in  Massachusetts. 

"Many  voters  suppose  that  we  have  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  in  Illinois.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
have  practically  only  the  provisions  for  privacy 
and  excluding  the  knowledge  or  interference  of  any 
other  person  from  the  preparation  of  the  ballot 
by  the  voter.  The  elections  in  Illinois  are  now 
determined  by  the  unintelligent  and  undiscriminat- 
ing  voter,  rather  than  by  the  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating. In  other  words,  the  well  informed 
voter  who  makes  an  actual  selection  of  the  can- 
didates whom  he  regards  as  best  fitted  is,  in  the 
average  election,  swamped  by  the  lazy,  uninformed, 
or  the  ignorant,  who  take  the  easy  course  of  mark- 
ing the  part\'  circle  at  the  top.  The  voters  who 
know  whom  they  want  and  have  some  reason  for 
it  should  be  given  the  weight  to  which  their  knowl- 
edge and  interest  in  public  affairs  entitles  them, 
and  the  form  of  the  ballot  should  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  such  voters  rather  than  to  discour- 
age such  increase.  The  only  form  of  ballot  that 
ought  to  be  employed  in  a  representative  democracy 
is  a  ballot  that  requires  the  exercise  of  real  choice, 
and  the  only  way  such  exercise  can  be  obtained  is 
by  abolishing  the  party  column  and  party  circle." 

(4)  Legislation  conferring  upon  the  City  of 
Chicago  power  to  make  its  own  charter. 

"Home  rule  for  cities,  in  the  fullest  sense,  can 
only  be  had  in  the  State  of  Illinois  by  changes  in 
the  constitution  which  ought  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention.    However,  a  very 
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large  degree  of  home  rule  can  be  obtained  under 
the  existing  constitution  by  legislative  action,  giv- 
ing cities  the  power  to  frame  and  adopt  their  own 
charters  within  rather  certain,  wide  limits,  and  it 
is  such  legislation,  being  technically  an  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  Cities  and  Villages  Act,  which 
is  proposed  by  the  Club." 

(5)  Amendment  of  the  Park  Consolidation 
Act  of  1915,  by  changing  the  tax  rate,  and  by 
such  other  changes,  if  any,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  Act  a  workable  on€  for  submission 
for  adoption  by  the  people  of  Chicago. 

"An  Act,  providing  for  park  consolidation  to  be 
effected  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  was  adopted  in 
1915  and  was  once  defeated  upon  referendum,  but 
can  be  re-submitted.  In  order  that  such  consoli- 
dation should  now  be  adopted,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  provisions  as  to  tax  rates 
in  the  act,  since  other  changes  in  tax  rates  have 
now  made  the  rates  fixed  in  that  act  inapplicable. 
The  present  proposal  is  to  so  amend  the  Act  of 
1915  as  to  make  it  practicable  for  the  people  to 
adopt  it  at  any  future  time  if  they  shall   see  fit." 

(6)  Legislation  requiring  the  submission  to 
popular  vote  of  proposals  for  bond  issues  by  the 
Sanitary  District  and  by  the  Forest  Preserve 
District. 

"No  bond  issi'.<;  can  be  made  by  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago without  having  been  submitted  to  the  people 
and  approved  upon  a  referendum.  This  provi- 
sion of  our  law  is  universally  approved  by  the 
voters  and  nothing  would  probably  arouse  greater 
indignation,  or  more  universal  opposition,  than  a 
suggestion  that  this  power  of  the  people  on  the 
bond  issue  be  taken  away;  yet  the  Forest  Preserve 
District  and  the  Sanitary  District  have  the  power 
to  issue  bonds  in  very  large  amounts  without  any 
such  supervision  or  check  by  the  voters.  No  reason 
exists  which  applies  to  the  popular  approval  of 
bond  issues  by  the  City  that  does  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  bond  issues  of  the  Forest  Preserve 
District  and  the  Sanitary  District  and  this  anom- 
alous situation  ought  to  be  corrected.  No  proposed 
bond  issue  that  cannot  pass  the  public  inspection 
and  criticism  involved  in  a  popular  referendum 
ought  to  be  made.  The  people  of  Chicago  have 
always  shown  themselves  willing  to  incur  indebted- 
ness for  purposes  that  could  be  justified  and  their 
votes  on  bond  issues  have  shown  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  highest  character." 

(7)  Amendment  of  the  Small  Park  District 
Act  so  as  to  have  small  park  district  elections 
take  place  only  at  times  when  other  elections 
are  held. 

"Since  the  adoption  of  the  law  for  the  non-par- 
tisan election  of  aldermen,  which  changes  the  date 
from  April  to  February,  there  is  no  general  city 
election  date  in  April  provided  for  the  election  of 
Conmiissioners  of  small  park  districts,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  within  the  city  limits.  To  avoid 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  holding  separate  elec- 
tions for  these  Commissioners,  the  date  of  such 
elections  should  be  changed  to  correspond  with  the 
election  of  aldermen  in  February  of  the  odd  num- 
bered years." 

(8)  A  start  toward  shortening  the  ballot  by 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  County  Sur- 
veyor in  counties  of  the  third  class. 


"Year  after  year  we  continue  to  struggle  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  with  a  ballot  as  big  as  a  blanket, 
in  spite  of  all  the  condemnation  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  such  a  ridiculous  process,  and  prac- 
tically no  progress  has  so  far  been  made  in  Illinois 
toward  reducing  the  size  of  the  ballot.  Most  of 
our  County  officials  are  what  are  called  "consti- 
tutional officials";  that  is  to  say,  their  choice  by 
election  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution and  that  cannot  be  changed  until  the  con- 
stitution is  changed.  The  Surveyor,  however,  is  not 
a  "constitutional  official"  in  that  sense  and  this 
proposal  is  to  make  a  little  start  on  shortening  the 
ballot  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the 
County  Surveyor  by  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners or  its  president." 

(9)  The  purpose  of  the  fifty-ward  law  is  to 
obtain  fair  redistricting,  with  one  alderman  to  a 
vv^ard  and  to  reduce  the  number  and  cost  of  elec- 
tions. The  Club  should  oppose  any  amendment 
to  the  law  tending  to  defeat  this  purpose. 

"It  has  recently  been  stated  in  the  press  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Thompson-Lundin  organization 
IS  to  repeal  the  Fifty  Ward  Law.  Such  a  defiance 
of  the  enormous  majority  of  the  voters,  who  have 
declared  for  this  law  and  for  a  fair  redistricting 
under  it,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  and  all  the  civic 
organizations  which  united  unanimously  in  urging 
upon  the  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  1919,  to  adopt 
this  law  should  be  alert  in  opposition  to  repeal  or 
to  any  amendment  which  will  change  the  essential 
character  or  purpose  of  the  law." 

(10)  Submission  by  the  legislation  of  a  con- 
stitutional ainendment,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Illinois,  which  would  enable  cities  to 
finance  publicly  owned,  revenue  producing  utili- 
ties by  issuing  bonds  in  excess  of  the  present  five 
per  cent  debt  limit  upon  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  city. 

"A  great  many  people  in  Chicago  believe  that  no 
real  and  permanent  solution  of  the  traction  prob- 
lem can  be  had  except  by  municipal  ownership  and 
operation.  Any  test  of  municipal  ownership,  or 
even  any  real  test  of  the  judgment  of  the  voters 
with  reference  thereto,  has  been  prevented  by  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  indebtedness.  It  is  now 
proposed,  in  what  is  called  the  Thompson  plan,  to 
get  around  this  by  the  creation  of  a  Traction  Dis- 
trict with  large  powers  to  create  indebtedness  with- 
out any  check  or  supervision  by  the  voters.  This 
multiplication  of  overlapping  and  superimposed 
municipal  corporations,  each  with  independent  tax- 
ing and  bonding  powers,  is  highly  objectionable 
and  the  movement  is  now  in  the  other  direction: 
namely,  in  favor  of  reducing  the  number  and,  in 
fact,  of  eliminating  all  such  corporations  except  the 
City  itself,  and  centering  all  official  responsibility 
in  the  City.  The  proposal  endorsed  by  the  City 
Club  is  one  which  was  submitted  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  last  summer  and  was  adopted  by 
it  in  committee  of  the  whole.  It  provides  for  a 
bonding  power  outside  of  the  present  limitation  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  acquiring  and  owning  in- 
come producing  public  utilities.  The  proposed 
legislation  contains  such  qualifications  and  restric- 
tions as  will  insure  that  the  public  utilities,  thus 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse,  shall 
remain  self-supporting  and  not  be  made  the  source 
of  future  increases  of  taxation." 
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The  City  Man's  Interest  in  Agriculture 


THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  E.  T.  Mere- 
dith, addressed  the  City  Club  at  the  Satur- 
day noon  luncheon  on  January  15  on  the  subject 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  farmers  and  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual  business  man  and 
national  prosperity.  The  Bulletin's  report  of 
the  address  has  been  delayed  so  as  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  revise  the  proof. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  receiving  today 
an  adequate  return  for  his  labor  and  capital. 
Although  the  1920  crop  was  the  largest  in  his- 
tory, with  one  exception,  farmers  are  receiving 
approximately  five  billion  dollars  less  for  it 
than  for  the  crop  of  a  year  ago  and  considerably 
less  than  for  the  1918  crop.  This  means  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  out  of  business.  The  speaker  gave 
an  instance  of  a  rancher  who  turned  his  sheep 
loose  because  it  was  not  worth  while  to  send 
them  to  market  and  said  that,  if  any  one  wanted 
them,  he  could  go  and  get  them. 

The  problem  before  the  American  people  is 
to  help  farmers  maintain  production— to  pre- 
serve this  basic  industry,  agriculture.  At  present 
agriculture  is  frozen  and  we  must  manage  some- 
how to  thaw  it  out,  is  the  way  Secretary  Mere- 
dith expressed  it.  The  city  man  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  problem  because  of  its  direct 
relation  to  his  own  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  welfare.  In  Detroit,  for  instance,  more 
than  100,000  men  are  said  to  be  out  of  work 
because  the  farmers  can  not  afford  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles. How  long  can  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers on  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  and 
around  Chicago  remain  at  work  if  the  farmers 
cannot  move  their  products?  All  business  men 
of  Chicago  are  selfishly  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  seeing  that  farmers  continue  to 
produce. 

Secretary  Meredith  declared  that  farmers  are 
taking  their  losses,  just  as  many  business  men 
are  being  obliged  to  do,  but  the  losses  must  not 
be  so  heavy  as  to  bankrupt  the  farmers  and  to 
stop  production.  If  the  farmer  receives  no  re- 
lief from  the  present  situation,  in  which  prices 
are  dropping  far  below  the  cost  of  production, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  be  able  to  sell  and  move 
his  products  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  sustain 
the  market  for  city-made  goods.  Consequently, 
many  city  workers  are  unemployed  and  have  no 
wages  with  which  to  buy  necessities.  Every 
business  interest  in  Chicago  is  bound  up  in  the 
agricultural  problem.     The   situation   is  one  to 


which  every  man  should  give  immediate  attention. 
As  yet  there  has  been  no  general,  far-sighted 
demand  on  the  part  of  business  men  that  the 
farmer  be  placed  upon  his  feet.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  let  the  farmer  struggle  along  as 
best  he  can  in  the  face  of  prices  which,  in  many 
cases,  are  below  the  cost  of  production.  For 
the  business  man,  this  may  seem  to  be  good 
business  temporarily  but  the  general  welfare — 
which  means  the  interest  of  all  our  citizens — 
will  suffer  in  the  end.  The  Nation's  prosperity 
depends  upon  a  strong,  safe  agriculture  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  direct  help  given  the  farmer  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  largely  through  its 
2,000  county  agents  and  other  employes  who  are 
carrying  messages  of  better  agriculture.  These 
men  work  under  many  difficulties  and  at  low  pay. 
Other  invaluable  work  is  done  by  the  scientists 
who  have  effected  enormous  savings  by  their  dis- 
coveries, including  the  work  with  wheat  rust, 
Durum  wheat,  a  serum  for  hog  cholera,  rice 
suitable  for  production  in  California,  long-staple 
cotton,  corn  "root  rot,"  cattle  ticks  and  many 
other  pests  and  diseases.  The  Department  also 
studies  markets  and  marketing  methods — the 
extent  of  demand  and  supply  at  home  and  abroad. 
Experts  are  needed  for  all  these  duties.  The 
men  of  the  Department  do  not  receive  what 
their  services  are  worth,  nor  do  they  demand 
what  they  could  get  elsewhere.  It  seems  im- 
portant to  the  Secretary  that  the  maximum  sal- 
ary limit  of  $4,500  for  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical men  of  the  Department,  all  of  whom  are 
under  the  civil  service,  should  be  raised  to  $6,500, 
and  a  recommendation  to  this  effect  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress. 

The  Department  has  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry 
on  its  work.  Last  year  thirty-seven  million 
dollars  were  requested — three-fourths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Federal  appropriations — 
and  thirty-one  millions  were  granted.  This  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Congressman  who  thinks  he 
is  doing  what  his  constituents  want.  The  reason, 
according  to  Secretary  Meredith,  is  that  the 
people  of  the  country  whom  the  Department 
serves — and  that  means  all  of  them  but  par- 
ticularly business  men — have  not  realized  their 
responsibilities  in  agricultural  matters.  All  good 
citizens  should  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of 
the  Department  and  in  the  whole  situation  fac- 
ing the  farmers  today,  for  there  is  nothing  of 
greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try than  a  permanent  agriculture. 
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Monday,  February  21 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

^^ Wanted — A  Permanent  Foreign  Policy" 

Speaker: 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 

President,    Harvard    University. 

Before  hccoming  President  of  Harvard  University  in  1909,  Dr.  Lowell  vvas  for  many  years 
Professor  of  the  Science  of  Government  in  the  University.  His  books  on  Continental  Europe 
and  English  government  and  politics  have  been  standard  authorities  for  years. 

Thursday,  February  24 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

''What  Should  Be  the  Next  Administration's  Policy 
Toward  Soviet  Russia  ?  * ' 

Speaker: 

JOHN   SPARGO 

Mr.  Spargo  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  American  socialists.  During  the 
war  he  resigned  from  the  Socialist  party  and  supported  the  government's  policy.  He  was  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Committee  on  Public  Information   in  Italy  in  1918. 

The  ideas  about  Russia  in  his  recent  books,  "Bolshevism,  the  Enemy  of  Political  and  Indus- 
trial Democracy,"  and  "The  Psychology  of  Bolshevism,"  have  been  followed  by  all  intelligent 
observers  of  the  Bolshevik  movement.  What  he  has  to  say  about  future  American  relations 
with  Russia   is  worth  while  hearing. 

Saturday,  February  26 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 

LADIES  ARE  INVITED 
Subject: 

"The  Foreign  Language  Press 

Speaker: 

ROBERT  E.  PARK 

Professor  Park  is  a  member  of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty  and  of  the  City  Club. 
He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  foreign  language  press  and  its  influences.  As  the  author 
of  the  study  of  the  Foreign  Language  Press  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  he  has  contrib- 
uted much  of  value  to  a  subject  in  which  our  forum  is  especially  interested  this  year. 

FEBRUARY  28,  SENATOR  ELECT  LADD  on  "The  Farmers'  Industrial  Program  for 
North  Dakota." 
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Third  Chamber-Music  Concert 

The  third  concert  in  this  season's  chamber- 
music  series  at  the  City  Club  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet  on  Wednesday, 
February  16,  to  an  audience  just  short  of 
lounge  "capacity."  The  few  vacant  chairs  made 
those  present  very  sorry  for  the  absentees  who 
might  have  been  accommodated. 

The  program  was  thoroughly  enjoyable  and 
delightful.  Every  item  on  it  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded and  three  encores  were  played  in  re- 
sponse to  insistent  demands  for  "more." 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky, 
Sinigaglia — a  young  Italian  composer — and  Sar- 
asate  were  represented  in  the  admirably  con- 
structed program.  The  special  feature  of  the 
concert  was  a  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Itte,  second 
violin  of  the  Quartet.  He  played  a  thoroughly 
melodious  and  charming  composition  and  played 
it  like  a  virtuoso.  Many  congratulated  him  per- 
sonally after  the  concert  and  begged  him  to  give 
another  solo  number  at  the  next  recital.  Per- 
haps he  will.    Come  and  see — or  hear. 

We  are  promised  an  exceptionally  attractive 
and  beautiful  program  for  the  fourth  and,  alas, 
final  concert  of  the  present  series.  The  Philhar- 
monic has  consented,  at  special  request,  to  re- 
peat the  exquisite  slow  movement  from  Dvo- 
rak's American  quartet.  The  other  numbers  must 
remain,  for  the  present,  a  secret.  Watch  the 
Bulletin.  V.  S.  Y. 


Copies  of  the  statement  of  the  Chicago  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Efficiency,  in  opposition  to  the 
city  bond  issue  to  be  voted  upon  February  22nd, 
have  been  placed  on  the  table  in  the  lobby  for 
distribution. 


Club  Notes 

Homer  F.  Sanger,  formerly  on  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education,  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, is  now  associated  with  the  Central  Free 
Dispensary. 

We  welcome  W.  K.  Tews  back  to  Chicago 
and  to  resident  membership  in  the  Club.  He  is 
now  associated  with  the  Franklin  Typothetae 
of  Chicago. 

The  Executive  Secretary  recently  received  the 
good  news  that  Fred  D.  Bramhall  expects  to 
return  to  Chicago  about  March  1st  after  his 
extended  sojourn  in  California. 

Joseph  C.  Mason,  who  was  for  four  years  Ad- 
ministrative Auditor  in  the  State  Department  of 
Finance,  has  established  an  insurance  business 
under  the  firm  name.  Mason  and  Short,  29  S. 
La  Salle  Street. 

William  J.  Mack,  who  became  a  non-resident 
member  when  he  went  to  Cleveland  a  few 
months  ago  to  take  up  his  duties  as  impartial 
chairman  in  the  ladies'  garment  industry  of  that 
city,  has  written  an  interesting  article  in  The 
Nation  of  February  16th  on  the  subject  "Indus- 
trial Peace  in  Cleveland." 

The  Executive  Secretary  received  a  note  from 
Rabbi  Wise  in  which  he  said,  "I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  meet  with  the  Club  when  I  pass 
through  your  town,  and  I  usually  do  once  or 
twice  a  year." 

A  number  of  books  from  the  library  of  the 
late  A.  M.  Walter,  who  was  a  valued  member 
of  the  Club,  have  been  added  to  the  library  and 
reading  room  through  the  courtesy  and  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Walter. 

Two  more  volumes  on  housing  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  reference  collection  of  our  Hous- 
ing Committee.  Miss  Harriet  Vittum  sent  us 
"Good  Housing  That  Pays,"  by  Waldo,  and 
Dr.  Fishbein  brought  in  "Overcrowding  and 
Defective  Housing,"  by  Bashore. 

The  Bulletin's  column,  "What  Other  Cities 
ArV  Doing'"  in  which  several  members  have  ex- 
pressed special  interest,  has  been  necessarily 
omitted  thus  far  in  the  present  volume  because 
of  limited  space.  We  shall  insert  it  whenever 
possible,  but  Club  news  and  activities,  all  agree, 
should  come  first. 

The  issue  of  The  Assembly  Bulletin  for  Feb- 
ruary 14th  reports  the  introduction  of  the  utili- 
ties measures  covering  the  administrative  pro- 
gram, the  announcement  of  committees  in  the 
legislature,  and  the  summary  of  a  dozen  meas- 
ures to  curb  crime,  as  presented  by  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission, 
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Vote  "No"  on  the  Bond  Issue 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  have  author- 
ized the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  $8,000,000  bond 
issue  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
the  city  on  February  22nd. 

This  committee  recommends  that  the  voters 
vote  "No"  on  this  bond  issue  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  This  issue  of  bonds  is  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  deficits  created  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment, chiefly  during  the  year  1920.  Financ- 
ing our  current  operating  expenditures  by  bond 
issues  is  bad  public  policy.  If  the  present  in- 
come will  not  finance  public  services  which  the 
people  demand,  the  city  must  find  a  way  of  in- 
creasing its  current  income,  if  necessary  through 
legislative  action.  Meanwhile,  and  pending  such 
increase,  the  city  should  not  incur  obligations 
when  it  knows  no  money  is  available  for  pay- 
ment. Unless  this  principle  is  rigidly  adhered 
to,  our  budgetary  procedure  is  a  farce  and  the 
city  is  without  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

(2)  The  proposal  to  issue  twenty  years  bonds 
to  take  care  of  last  year's  deficit  and  thus  to  pass 
on  current  operating  expenses  to  the  next  gener- 
ation for  payment  is  utterly  unjustifiable. 

(3)  The  credit  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  at 
stake.  Issuing  bonds  for  current  expenses  inev- 
itably injures  credit.  Moreover,  we  are  so  near 
the  bonded  limit  in  Chicago  that  issuing  bonds 
for  current  expenditures  imperils  other  vital 
needs  of  the  city. 

(4)  Voting  "No"  is  the  citizen's  only  way  of 
registering  his  disapproval  of  the  ruinous  finan- 
cial policy  now  being  pursued  by  the  city  author- 
ities. It  is  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
a  policy. 


Mr.  Palise  Resigns 

The  House  Committee  announces  with  regret 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Palise  as  manager  and 
steward  of  the  City  Club.  His  service  in  that 
capacity  has  extended  to  almost  four  years  and 
in  other  capacities  to  about  three  years  more. 
During  his  management  every  feature  under  his 
responsibility  has  shown  a  great  improvement — 
the  restaurant  statement  for  last  year  showed 
a  profit  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.   Palise  leaves   the   City   Club   to   become 
general  manager  of  the  Morrison   Hotel.    Our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  with  him. 
Bradford  Gill,  Chairman  House  Com. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Haner  has  been  appointed  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Palise.  The  new  manager  was  for 
7  years  manager  of  the  Midlothian  Country  Club. 


A  Correction 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  Colton  Daughaday, 
one  of  our  members,  for  calling  our  attention 
to  a  misleading  statement  in  the  Bulletin  for 
January  24,  1921,  in  the  summary  of  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes'  address,  "The  Price  of  Peace: 
Are  We  Willing  to  Pay  It?"  The  Bulletin 
stated:  "General  Pershing  has  also  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  anti-preparedness." 

Space  requirements  led  the  editor  of  the  Bul- 
letin unintentionally  to  report  Dr.  Holmes' 
words  in  reference  to  General  Pershing's  atti- 
tude in  an  inexact  phrase.  We  used  the  word 
"anti-preparedness"  as  meaning  not  "unpre- 
paredness,"  but  rather,  as  the  context  implied, 
opposition  to  the  kind  of  preparedness  that  in- 
volves great  increases  of  armaments. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  correct  any  errone- 
ous inferences  that  may  have  been  drawn  from 
our  report  by  quoting  General  Pershing's  letter: 

"It  seems  almost  impossible  for  one  to  be  ac- 
curately quoted  by  the  ordinary  writer,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
false  impression  that  will  undoubtedly  be  created 
by  the  reference  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  myself.  I 
am  sending  you  an  extract  of  my  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 12th,  made  at  the  Town  Hall,  New  York 
City,  touching  on  this  subject.  You  will  notice 
that  I  do  not  at  all  favor  unpreparedness,  nor 
do  I  favor  a  reduction  of  armaments  unless  it  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  leading  nations.  No  one  can 
limit  armaments  unless  all  do.  I  think  what  I 
have  said  is  perfectly  clear  and  is  not  at  all  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  given  by  Mr.  Holmes." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  speech  of 
General  Pershing,  referred  to  in  his  letter: 

"As  we  consider  the  causes  of  the  World  War 
and  comprehend  its  horrors,  every  thinking  man 
and  woman  must  feel  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  another  such  calamity.  One 
step  in  that  direction  would  be  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  armament.  Our  own  estimates 
for  naval  and  military  purposes  contemplate  an 
appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  over 
$5,000,000  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  It 
is  a  gloomy  prospect  that  the  nations  plan  expen- 
ditures greater  than  ever  before  in  peace  times. 

"It  would  appear  that  recent  experiences 
should  be  enough  to  convince  everybody  of  the 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  this  competition.  But 
one  nation  cannot  reduce  armaments  unless  all 
do.  It  is  time  that  enlightened  peoples  every- 
where should  undertake  to  reach  some  rational 
agreement  which  would  not  only  relieve  the 
world  of  its  heavy  financial  burden,  but  which  in 
itself  would  go  far  toward  the  prevention  of  war." 
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The  Present  Open  Shop  Campaign 

^HE  most  formidable,  widespread,  and  highly 
organized  movement  for  the  purpose  of  crip- 
pling the  labor  unions  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  is  the  characterization  given  to  the 
present  open  shop  campaign  by  Father  John  A. 
Ryan  at  the  City  Club  Wednesday,  February  16. 
This  movement  is  not  a  new  one  and  is  no  more 
likely  to  obtain  permanent  success  than  similar 
campaigns  in  the  past  which,  like  the  present 
campaign,  have  worked  overtime  the  old  shib- 
boleths of  personal  liberty  and  equal  opportunity. 
Among  the  many  misconceptions  concerning  the 
open  shop  is  the  assumption  that  the  question  of 
the  closed  shop  is  necessarily  involved.  This  is 
not  true  in  any  adequate  sense.  Self-defense  is 
the  only  practical  defense  of  the  closed  shop. 
It  is  better  for  the  unions,  as  well  as  for  so- 
ciety, that  they  should  obtain  their  membership 
by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force.  Father 
Ryan  believes  that  a  fair  policy  is  some  such 
plan  as  was  set  up  under  the  regime  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  whereby  collective 
bargaining  is  accepted  and  no  discrimination  is 
practiced  against  union  or  non-union  employees. 

Another  misconception  is  that  the  open  shop 
campaign  is  not  directed  against  the  existence  of 
the  unions.  In  the  present  campaign  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelmingly  that  the  unions  are  to 
be  prevented  from  operating  and  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  unions'  existence  if 
they  cannot  function. 

The  labor  unions'  struggle  has  been  to  gain 
for  the  employees  equal  bargaining  power  with 
the  employer.  In  many  cases  during  the  war 
the  scales  tipped  in  the  other  direction,  giving 
the  workers  greater  bargaining  power  which 
they  frequently  used  to  their  unfair  advantage. 
The  open  shop  campaign  is  to  some  extent  a 
reaction  against  those  conditions  and  is  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  unions  from  functioning  as 
unions.  Some  employers  admit  frankly  that  they 
are  out  to  whip  the  unions  and  such  employers 
may  rightly  join  the  present  movement.  But 
there  is  no  logical  place  in  the  campaign  for  one 
who  believes  in  unionism  and  not  in  coercion. 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  vital  issue.  It  is 
refused  by  most  of  the  larger  industrial  groups 
which  are  the  chief  promoters  of  the  open  shop 
movement.  Some  of  them  push  the  attack  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  to  sell  their  products  to  those 
who  would  not  adopt  the  same  policy. 

Father  Ryan  insisted  that  the  method  of  sub- 
jugation offers  no  hope  for  industrial  peace. 
Resentment  and  intensification  of  the  strife  will 
follow.  The  way  to  correct  union  excesses  is  by 
conference,   conciliation,   and   mutual   agreement. 


American  Policy  in  the  Caribbean 

A  MERICAN  policy  in  the  countries  bordering 
'^*-  on  the  Caribbean  should  proceed,  not  by  a 
method  of  glacier-like  drifting,  but  with  a  de- 
termination to  deal  justly,  to  be  helpful,  and  to 
respect  the  feelings  of  our  sister  republics.  This 
was  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Professor  Isaac 
Joslin  Cox  of  Northwestern  University  at  the 
City  Club  Thursday  noon,  February  10,  in  an  in- 
teresting presentation  of  the  Caribbean  situation. 

Our  national  frontier  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended in  the  southeast,  with  the  result  that  the 
United  States  is  the  controlling  power  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  territory  in  and  about  the 
Caribbean  includes  two  million  square  miles  and 
is  inhabited  by  almost  forty  million  people.  Six- 
teen national  flags  fly  over  this  area. 

It  is  questionable  how  far  self-determination 
has  been  realized  in  these  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. The  Spanish  type  of  mind  is  imitative  and 
adaptive  rather  than  creative.  Many  of  these 
countries  have  copied  the  political  and  educative 
systems  of  the  United  States  with  varied  success. 
Their  development  in  these  respects  has  not 
passed  the  stages  reached  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  at  the  period  of  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

Cuba  is  the  best  representative  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  this  group.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  been  criticized  for  recent  interfer- 
ence there,  but  it  has  that  right  by  treaty  and  is 
using  it  at  the  request  of  the  Liberal  Party  only 
to  insure  a  just  election. 

The  American  occupation  of  Haiti  resulted 
from  the  threatened  revolution  and  massacre  in 
1915.  A  treaty  was  made  with  a  hand-picked 
legislature  which  placed  customs  and  policing  un- 
der American  control,  without  otherwise  replac- 
ing the  native  government.  Some  atrocities  have 
been  committed  and  minor  abuses  have  existed, 
but  the  American  record  is  on  the  whole  good, 
even  though  not  all  has  been  accomplished  that 
should  have  been  in  five  years.  A  creditable 
record  has  resulted  from  a  similar  intervention 
in  Santo  Domingo,  soon  to  be  terminated. 

Professor  Cox  explained  the  circumstances 
that  led  up  to  the  Columbian  treaty  in  1914, 
whereby  the  United  States  expresses  its  regret 
for  the  circumstances  in  taking  possession  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  pays  $25,000,000  in  compen- 
sation. The  Senate  has  twice  refused  ratifica- 
tion, with  the  result  that  relations  have  not  only 
continued  strained,  but  are  a  source  of  inter- 
national danger  to  the  United  States.  Professor 
Cox  advised  that  the  stated  amount  is  only  a 
just  compensation  for  tangible  property  received 
and  that  from  every  point  of  view  it  would  be 
well  to  settle  this  question  right  and  promptly. 
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Thursday,  March  3 — 1K)0  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 


''The  Present-Day  Newspaper' * 

Speakers: 

S.  J.  DUNCAN-CLARK 

of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 

GEORGE  L.  KNAPP 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal 

OSCAR  HEWITT 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 

AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  Villard,  editor  of  The  Nation,  spoke  at  the  City  Club  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
subject  of  "The  W^eaknesses  of  Modern  Journalism."  He  declared  that  newspapers  were 
no  longer  factual  organs  and  that  the  public  had  lost  confidence  in  them.  Members  of  the 
Club  will  have  an  opportunity  on  Thursday  of  hearing  what  some  of  our  Chicago  news- 
paper men  think  about  the  modern  newspaper.  Those  who  heard  Mr.  Villard  will  wel- 
come another  session  on  this  live  subject.  This  will  be  a  stimulating  free-for-all  meeting 
which  you  will  not  want  to  miss.     Come  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Up  to  the  last  minute  before  going  to  press  we  had  expected  to  hear  from  Senator 
McCormick  that  he  would  address  the  Club  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  on  the  subject  of 
his  recent  observations  of  conditions  in  Europe.  We  still  hope  to  have  the  Senator  with  us, 
and  advise  members  to  watch  for  an  announcement  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  lobby. 


Senator  Ladd  of  North  Dakota  wired  us  last  week  that  he  had  been  called  unexpectedly 
to  Washington  and  was  forced  to  postpone  his  address  which  was  scheduled  for  Monday, 
February  28,  at  the  City  Club.    We  anticipate  hearing  him  here  at  an  early  date. 


New  Members 

Robert    King    Morse,    Certified    Public    Ac- 
countant. 


D.  D.  Brodie,  President,  The  Brodie  Service 
(Advertising  Co-operation). 

B.  L.  Wallace,  Conkling,  Price  &  Webb,  In- 
surance. 


A.  W.  Jenkisson,  Special  Agent,  Northern  As- 
surance Company. 

Willard  L.  Pollard,  Lawyer.  -    ■ 

W.  H.  Butterfield,  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Fred  Van  O'Linda,  Special  Representative  of 
the  Vice-President,  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany. 
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Wanted— A  Permanent  Foreign  Policy 

A  general  public  feeling  of  trust  and  under- 
standing and  a  body  of  men  skilled  in  diplomacy 
and  educated  in  world  history  are  essential  to 
the  permanent  foreign  policy  which  President  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University  would 
have  America  maintain.  In  his  address  at  the 
City  Club  on  Monday,  February  21st,  President 
Lowell  showed  that  the  popular  notion  that  the 
United  States  has  constantly  pursued  the  policy 
of  isolation  has  no  basis  of  fact  in  the  commer- 
cial and  political  history  of  America. 

Isolation  was  not  the  American  foreign  policy 
prior  to  the  year  1815.  Before  the  Revolution, 
the  fringe  of  English  colonies  along  the  sea  coast 
was  involved  in  European  strife  on  the  side  of 
the  mother  country  against  the  French,  who 
were  in  possession  of  Canada.  Foreign  compli- 
cations arose  also  out  of  the  surreptitious  trade 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  After  the  Rev- 
olution, the  United  States  was  repeatedly  em- 
broiled in  foreign  controversies  arising  out  of 
shipping  and  commercial  development.  The  new 
nation  was  constantly  thrown  into  the  edge  of 
war  with  all  the  European  powers,  notably  Eng- 
land and  France.  Only  by  the  most  skillful  bal- 
ancing of  diplomatic  influences  and  a  determina- 
tion to  treat  all  nations  alike,  was  our  govern- 
ment able  to  maintain  peace.  This  was  the  pol- 
icy that  Washington  advised  in  his  farewell  mes- 
sage. When  the  war  of  1812  had  ended  England's 
oppression  of  America's  neutral  rights  on  the  sea, 
a  period  of  rapid  commercial  development  ensued 
and  American  clipper  ships  sailed  to  every  port. 

The  change  to  a  policy  of  Isolation  came  about 


with  the  introduction  of  steam  transportation. 
The  building  of  our  railroads  and  the  loss  of 
our  supremacy  of  the  seas,  on  account  of  the 
replacement  of  wooden  ships  by  iron,  turned 
American  capital  toward  internal  development. 
Concentration  on  Internal  growth  continued  until 
1898,  the  date  which  marks  the  disappearance  of 
our  national  frontier,  as  well  as  the  war  with 
Spain.  America  then  turned  her  gaze  outward 
and  began  annexations.  Enormous,  diversified 
industries  and  the  growing  need  of  raw  materials 
have  become  increasingly  Important  causes  of 
foreign  trade  development  and  correspondingly 
closer  foreign  relations. 

Thus  the  American  policy  of  isolation  has  not 
been  constant.  In  our  early  history  relations 
with  foreign  countries  were  matters  of  chief 
concern  to  the  government,  and  accordingly,  our 
greatest  statesmen  were  trained  In  diplomacy  and 
foreign  affairs.  Present  conditions  make  our 
foreign  relations  today  no  less  important.  Our 
State  department  must  have  statesmen  experi- 
enced in  diplomacy  and  with  exact  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

W^orld  conditions  since  the  war  make  it  absurd 
to  think  that  we  can  abandon  the  outer  world. 
We  now  find  ourselves  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
retain  our  commercial  success  without  a  sound 
foreign  policy.  Constancy  is  essential  to  such  a 
policy  for  two  reasons:  We  cannot  deal  with 
people  today  If  they  do  not  know  where  we  will 
stand  tomorrow;  and  secondly,  the  nation  that 
knows  what  it  wants  and  keeps  its  eyes  on  it  is 
the  one  that  gets  ahead.  The  citj-^-state  of  Ven- 
ic'e  In  the  middle  ages  is  an  example  of  what  a 
permanent  foreign  policy  can  accomplish. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  foreign  pol- 
icy should  depend  on  the  accident  of  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  a  man  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent on  other  issues.  Our  foreign  policy  should 
be  such  that  no  administration  can  go  back  on 
It,  just  as  has  always  been  the  case  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  The  American  people  should  de- 
cide what  is  to  become  of  the  Pacific  and  stick 
to  this  policy  when  determined.  It  is  equally 
important  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  help  sta- 
bilize Europe  or  try  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  plainly  In  the  interests  of  America  to 
adopt  the  former  policy,  for  only  by  doing  so 
can  prosperity  be  maintained.  The  way  to 
take  our  place  in  the  world  leadership  is  to  teach 
more  about  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  to  make  sure  that  our  representa- 
tives In  office  know  world  conditions,  and  to  form 
clubs  and  associations  that  will  promote  a  public 
opinion  that  is  intelligent  in  world  aflairs. 
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What  Policy  Should  the  New  Administration  Adopt  Toward  Soviet  Russia? 


\|  R.  JOHN  SPARGO  of  Old  Bennington, 
■^^■^  Vermont,  addressed  the  members  of  the 
City  Club  on  Thursday  in  the  Lounge.  For  the 
second  time  this  week  the  Lounge  was  full  and 
everyone  present  voted  himself  fortunate  that 
he  attended  the  meeting. 

Taking  for  his  subject,  "What  Policy  Should 
the  New  Administration  Adopt  Toward  Soviet 
Russia,"   Mr.   Spargo  sketched  briefly  the   rela- 
tions of  the   United   States  and   Russia   for   the 
last  several  years.     He  declared  that  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  President  Wil- 
son's Russian  policy  but  that  much  of  it  can  be 
accounted  for  because  of  a  lack  of  careful  study 
and    understanding    of    the    diplomatic    notes    of 
Secretaries   Lansing   and   Colby.     The   heart   of 
our  present  policy  toward  Russia  was  first  indi- 
cated  in    a  note   of   Secretary   Lansing  and   ex- 
panded   in    the   note    addressed   by   Secretary   of 
State  Colby  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  last  Au- 
gust.     The    principles    laid    down    by    Secretary 
Colby  were   received   with   approval  by  a  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  and,  what  is  per- 
haps even  more  significant,  by  patriotic  Russians 
of   all   parties.     This  note  belongs  in   the   same 
!  class  as  the  great  document  by  John   Hay,  set- 
'  ting  forth  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  in  China, 
and  it  should  not  be  subject  to  revision  or  re- 
I  peal  for  party  considerations.     Our  present  Rus- 
sian policy  may  be  summarized  under  five  heads: 
I       (1)      The  United  States  finds  that  the  Soviet 
[l  Government  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  which 
'  entitle  it  to  the  fellowship   and  co-operation  of 
I  civilized  governments. 

I      (2)     The  United  States  declines  to  interfere 
I  in  the  internal  afiFairs  of  Russia,  recognizing  Rus- 
sia's   right    to    use    any    governmental    form    or 
I  economic  organization  which  seems  desirable. 

(3)  The  United  States  asserts  the  principle 
that  the  patrimony  of  Russia  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  by  the  friendly  action  of  the  great 
powers  during  the  period  of  her  disability. 

(4)  The  United  States  protests  against  the 
dismemberment  of  Russia  as  a  consequence  of 
her  temporary  weakness. 

(5)  While  steadfastly  refusing  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  United 
States  imposes  no  blockade  of  its  trade  on  the 
part  of  its  citizens  with  Soviet  Russia. 

This  is  our  Russian  policy  which  has  been 
evolved  during  the  past  three  years  and  Mr. 
Spargo  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
incoming  administration  will  maintain  the  essen- 
tial features  of  that  policy.  It  must,  however, 
pursue  important  constructive  development  of 
that  policy,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral international  situation  and  the  question  of 


immediate  extensive  economic  intercourse  with 
Russia.  There  is  still  the  danger  of  an  alli- 
ance of  Germany  with  Bolshevist  Russia,  fan- 
tastic as  such  an  alliance  may  seem.  The  Bol- 
sheviki  have  assumed  the  active  moral  leader- 
ship of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  world, 
particularly  of  the  discontented  peoples  who  are 
smarting  with  resentment  against  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Turkish  nationalists,  Austrians,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  look- 
ing toward  Moscow  for  help  and  sympathy. 
Germany,  herself,  in  desperation  may  be  tempted 
to  unite  forces  with  the  Soviet  power.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  the  new  administration 
must  isolate  the  Bolshevist  government  by  drav^'- 
ing  away  from  it  the  peoples  of  central  Europe. 
The  problem  begins  in  Berlin  and  we  must  pro- 
pose a  sane,  helpful  policy,  which  will  make  Ger- 
many function  normally,  so  that  her  economic 
recovery  will  be  certain.  America  can  prevent 
the  leadership  of  the  world  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  power  as  a  result  of  uni- 
versal desperation  and  discontent.  If  President 
Wilson's  declaration  against  aggressive  assaults 
upon  Soviet  Russia  is  acted  upon,  such  a  policy 
will  rob  Lenine  of  the  last  excuse  for  maintain- 
ing the  vast  military  power  with  which  Soviet 
Russia  now  menaces  the  world.  The  Bolshevist 
power  cannot  be  destroyed  with  military  action 
from  the  outside.  On  the  other  hand,  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviki  by  the  United  States 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  democratic  elements 
of  Russia.  We  do  not  refuse  this  recognition 
because  we  do  not  like  the  Soviet  form  of  gov- 
ernment, nor  communism,  but  because  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  Russia  openly  declare  that  any 
treaties  made  with  foreign  governments  will  be 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  The  Bolsheviki  intend 
to  use  all  the  privileges  which  recognition  gives 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  present 
national  governments  through  conspiracies  and 
subsidized   revolts. 

So  far  as  Russian  trade  is  concerned,  there 
probably  can  be  little  until  we  are  prepared  to 
give  full  recognition  to  the  Soviet  government, 
for  that  government  wishes  to  exchange  free- 
dom of  trade  for  recognition.  Since  Russian 
trade  is  at  present  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
Bolshevist  government,  only  through  that  gov- 
ernment can  trade  with  Russia  be  effected.  In 
the  next  place,  since  this  trade  will  have  to  be 
barter  to  a  great  extent,  Russia  has  nothing  that 
we  want  to  exchange  for  our  goods.  Further- 
more, the  prices  of  German  manufactured 
products   are   so   much   less   than   for  American 
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products  that  the  Russians  cannot  afford  at  the 
present  time  to  buy  in  the  United  States. 

Russia  is  going  to  recover,  Bolshevism  is 
doomed;  when  it  falls,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  government  will  be  to  repeal  all  Bol- 
shevist agreements.  Why  attempt  to  hide  or 
disguise  these  fundamental  facts.  Our  present 
policy  toward  Russia  is  the  only  one  that  is  con- 
sistent with  our  national  honor  or  with  the 
safety  of  our  political  or  economic  institutions. 


Princess  Gantacuzene's  Story  of  Russia 

TO  a  large  City  Club  audience  on  Saturday, 
February  19th,  Princess  Cantacuzene  pre- 
sented a  most  charming  story  of  Russian  life 
before  the  Bolshevik  regime  and  a  sympathetic 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  refugees  who  are  scat- 
tered in  foreign  lands  without  means  of  self- 
support.  She  told  from  her  own  experiences 
what  she  believed  to  be  the  real  Russia  whose 
brilliant  civilization  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  world. 

The  great  simplicity  and  democracy  of  the 
Russian  people  is  a  fact  as  striking  and  funda- 
mental as  the  more  widely  known  characteristics 
of  the  unsympathetic  bureaucracy  and  the  ruth- 
less Cossacks.  Several  of  the  most  influential 
bureaucrats  had  arisen  from  lowly  origins.  The 
imperial  line  was  chosen  by  popular  acclamation. 
The  people  were  intensely  nationalistic.  The 
pro-Slavic  movement,  keeping  alive  the  tradi- 
tions of  music,  poetry,  and  mysticism,  survived 
the  movement  under  Peter  the  Great  which  in- 
augurated foreign  culture,  education,  and  the 
system   of  officialdom. 

The  late  Emperor  was  regarded  by  those  clos- 
est to  him  as  a  liberal,  while  the  Empress  was 
supposed  to  protect  the  retrograde  group.  It 
was  not  felt  that  she  took  the  part  of  Ger- 
many during  the  war,  but  that  she  was  exploited 
by  the  group  that  served  the  enemy,  many  of 
whom  were  in  high  places  of  responsibility.  Pa- 
triotism meant  the  Emperor  to  the  Russian 
people.  They  rallied  to  his  support  in  the  fight 
against  Japan  and  resented  the  complete  break- 
down of  the  corrupt  bureaucracy  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Liberals  were  called  into  power  to 
carry  out  a  reconstruction  program.  This  was  a 
period  of  great  promise.  Land  reforms  and  agri- 
cultural improvements  made  great  progress  in 
three  years.  Realizing  the  potential  strength 
and  value  of  the  peasants'  co-operation  and  wel- 
fare, the  landowners  did  what  they  could  to 
help  the  peasants  forward  but  were  hindered  by 
the  bureaucracy.  The  nobles  were  steadily  be- 
ing won  to  the  peasants'  cause  and,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Church,  did  much  to  educate  them. 


Then  came  the  war.  Again  the  Russian  people 
answered  the  Emperor's  call  and  threw  the 
flower  of  the  country  into  Prussia,  making  pos- 
sible the  victory  of  the  Marne.  The  stocks  of 
food,  ammunition  and  medical  supplies  were  ex- 
tremely low  but  the  army  pushed  on,  facing 
three  enemies  on  a  front  of  2,000  miles  and 
giving  up  seven  million  casualties.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  this  loss  brought  on  the 
Revolution.  The  border  became  open  to  Ger- 
man propaganda.  Lenin  was  subsidized  by  Ger- 
man gold.  He  preached  the  broken  promises 
of  the  provisional  government  for  land  division 
and  appealed  to  idealism  and  a  new  era  of 
brotherhood.  Russia  was  trapped  into  a  com- 
promising peace  with  the  belief  that  other  na- 
tions would  follow. 

The  "real  Russians"  went  on  fighting  in  the 
Allied  cause  while  their  country  was  being  dev- 
astated by  the  hideous  acts  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Two  million  refugees  are  scattered  throughout 
Europe,  China  and  Japan.  Only  one-half  are 
self-supporting  and  many  are  in  ghastly  circum- 
stances. But  they  are  said  to  show  a  courage- 
ous spirit  and  to  be  uncomplaining.  How  easily 
they  can  be  helped  on  to  their  feet  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  $8,000  sufficed  to  make  14,000 
refugees  self-supporting.  Justice  demands  that 
Americans  stand  by  a  people  who  helped  America 
in  five  great  national  crises.  In  the  interests  of 
reconstruction,  Americanism,  and  anti-Bolshev- 
ism, as  well  as  humanity,  Americans  shoiild  help 
in  this  cause. 


Members  of  the  Club  who  care  to  assist  in 
this  work  may  send  checks  to  the  American  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  Russian  Relief.  Ill  W. 
Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


Chess  News 

On  the  evening  of  March  12  Master  Re- 
schiffski,  the  nine-year-old  wonder,  will  give  a 
simultaneous  exhibition  of  chess  at  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club.  Through  membership  in  the  In- 
ter-Club Chess  League  the  City  Club  has  been 
assigned  a  limited  number  of  admission  tickets 
for  this  notable  event  and  these  tickets  may  be 
purchased  by  both  chess  playing  and  non-chess 
playing  members  for  themselves  and  ladies.  It 
will  be  a  gala  night  at  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club 
with  dancing  and  other  attractions.  Reserved 
seats  are  $2.50  each  and  unreserved  seats  $1.50. 
Reservations  should  be  made  by  March  1  with 
remittances  to  W.  E.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  City  Club. 

The  City  Club  chess  team  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Hamilton  Qub  team  at  their  clubhouse 
next  Tuesday  evening  when  a  scheduled  match 
in  the  Inter-Club  Chess  League  will  be  played. 
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Friday,  March  11—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

"Shall  Senate  Bill  71— the  State  Housing 
Code — Be  Made  Law  ?" 

Speakers: 

Senator  WILLETT  H.  CORNWELL 

Member^  Illinois  Housing  and  Building   Commission. 

CHARLES  B.  BALL 

Chief  Sanitary   Inspector,   Chicago    Health   Department 

The  housing  bill  was  prepared  bj-  the  Illinois  Housing  and  Building  Commission 
and  was  introduced  by  Senator  Cornwell.  It  is  now  before  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  The  proposed  act  establishes  onlj^  minimum  standards.  Its  provisions  are 
applicable  to  every  city,  village,  and  town  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

The  subject  promises  a  very  interesting  discussion.  Today  no  problem  is  of  greater 
public  interest  than  housing.  Senator  Cornwell  and  Mr.  Ball  have  given  long  and  care- 
ful study  to  the  question.  Other  members  who  have  views  on  the  subject  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  them. 


THE    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Several  of  the  bills  drawn  to  carry  through  the  City  Club's  legislative  program  have  already 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  Another  one  goes  in  this  week.  One  has  been  reported  out  of 
committee   favorably.     Our  committee  is   planning  an  eternal  vigilance  policy  in  this  program. 

The  Campaign  Fund 

Meantime,  the  number  of  members  who  have  subscribed  to  the  legislative  fund  has  reached 
almost  one  hundred.  A  little  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  is  in  the  chest.  We  started  out  to  raise 
five    thousand.     We    must   hear   from   many   more  members  before  we  fill  our  chest. 
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such  thing  as  an  overabundance  of  really  de- 
lightful and  inspiring  music,  provided  the  prices 
of  admission  are  within  the  reach  of  the  public. 


Chamber  Music  at  City  Club,  March  16 

Program 

First  Movement  (Allegro) Beethoven 

From  Op.  59  No.  1 

Terzetto,  Op.  74 Dvorak 

Introduction      Larghetto      Scherzo 
(For  Two  Violins  and  Viola) 

Kol    Nidrei    Bruch 

(Cello  Solo) 

(a)  Moment  Musicale Schubert 

(b)  To  a  Wild  Rose McDowell 

(c)  From  Uncle  Remus McDowell 

(Arr.  by  Adolf  G.  Hoffman) 

Adagio  Motto     I Schumann 

Finale  ) 

(From  Op.  41  No.  3) 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute,  like  the  City  Club, 
has  embarked  upon  the  grateful  enterprise  of 
"peopleizing"  the  right  kind  of  chamber  music. 
It  has  announced  a  series  of  four  such  concerts 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  musical 
season.  The  opening  concert  was  given  at  Fuller- 
ton  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  February  27.  The 
next  one  will  be  given  Sunday  evening,  March  13. 

The  programs  are  to  be  of  the  same  quality 
and  tenor  as  those  presented  at  the  City  Club. 
The  Philharmonic  Quartet  has  been  engaged  to 
give  the  four  recitals. 

The  admission  charge  is  only  25  cents,  and 
the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  the  recitals. 

Next  season  the  Art  Institute  proposes  to  give 
at  least  ten  chamber  music  concerts.  The  City 
Club  warmly  congratulates  its  fellow-worker  in 
the    musical    and    civic   vinevard.      There    is    no 


Conference  On  International  Relations 

An  inter-club  committee  is  planning  to  hold 
a  national  conference  in  Chicago  some  time  this 
spring  on  the  general  subject  of  international  re- 
lations. The  organizations  co-operating  in  the 
movement  are  the  University  of  Chicago,  North- 
western University,  City  Club,  Union  League 
Club,  Association  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Club.  The  plan  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  have  a  discussion  of  the  various  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  industrial  questions  confront- 
ing the  world  today  by  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion who  are  best  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
several  topics.  The  City  Club  is  represented 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  conference 
by  John  F.  Bass  and  the  Executive  Secretary. 


The  Assembly  Bulletin 

Copies  of  numbers  5  and  6  of  The  Assetnbly 
Bulletin,  which  were  issued  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  have  been  placed  on  the  table  in  the  lobby 
for  distribution.  Number  5  reports:  (1)  Sen- 
ator MacMurray's  resolution  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and 
other  taxing  bodies  in  Cook  County,  as  a  means 
of  enabling  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  in- 
telligently upon  expected  demands  for  increased 
tax  rates;  (2)  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency's  recom- 
mendation for  a  form  of  ballot  abolishing  the 
party  column  and  circle;  (3)  a  description  by 
Representative  Church  of  the  electrical  voting 
system  proposed  in  the  House;  (4)  the  City 
Club's  legislative  program. 

In  Number  6  the  subjects  of  chief  interest 
are:  (1)  the  Senate  resolution  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  maintain  excessive 
building  costs;  (2)  Charles  E.  Merriam's  de- 
fense of  the  direct  primary;  (3)  the  Illinois 
Bankers  Association's  legislative  program. 


Chess  Notes 

Our  chess  team  met  its  first  defeat  of  the  sea- 
son last  Tuesday  evening,  when  it  was  the  guest 
of  the  Hamilton  Club.  The  score  was  AYz  to 
13^,  and  beyond  that  our  players  have  little  to 
say  of  what  happened. 

The  opportunity  is  still  open  for  chess  en- 
thusiasts to  attend  the  exhibition  of  simultaneous 
chess  playing  by  Rzeszewski,  the  nine-year-old 
master,  on  March  12  at  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Club.  It  will  be  a  gala  night  at  the  I.  A.  C, 
with   dancing   and    other   entertainment   for    all. 
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The  Foreign  Language 

pROFESSOR  ROBERT  E.  PARK,  who 
-*■  spoke  in  the  Americanization  series  of  the 
Club  forum  Saturday,  February  26,  on  "The 
Foreign  Language  Press,"  said  in  part  as  follows: 

There  are  about  forty-three  languages  and 
dialects  spoken  by  immigrants  in  the  United 
States.  This  fact  is  important  because  in  America, 
as  in  Europe,  it  is  language  and  tradition  rather 
than  political  allegiance  that  unites  the  immi- 
grant populations.  Our  great  cities  turn  out 
upon  examination  to  be  mosaics  of  little  lan- 
guage colonies.  They  are  cultural  enclaves, 
each  maintaining  its  separate  existence  within 
the  wider  circle  of  the  city's  cosmopolitan  life. 
Each  of  these  little  communities  is  certain  to 
have  some  sort  of  mutual  aid  society,  very  likely 
a  church  and  a  school,  possibly  a  theatre,  but  al- 
most invariably  a  press. 

There  are  probably  more  foreign  language 
papers  in  America  in  proportion  to  the  foreign 
population  than  there  are  in  Europe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  native  populations.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  immigrant  population  read 
newspapers  in  America  who  did  not  read  them 
in  their  home  country.  An  article  in  the  Russ- 
keye  Slove  indicates  that  even  among  those  who 
were  able  to  read  only  about  three  per  cent  were 
habitual  readers  at  home. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  immigrant  did  not 
read  at  home  was  that  he  could  not  understand 
the  papers  even  when  they  were  published  in 
his  own  language.  The  papers  were,  in  fact, 
not  addressed  to  the  common  man.  In  America, 
however,  the  editors  of  immigrant  papers  have 
made  some  concessions  to  the  immigrant.  The 
peasant  is  sentimental;  the  editors  print  poetry 
for  him  in  the  vernacular.  They  fill  the  paper 
with  cheap  fiction  and  write  loud  sounding  edi- 
torials, double  headed,  so  that  they  will  be 
easily  read.  Sometimes  they  compromise  by 
writing  in  the  literary  language  on  the  editorial 
pages,  discussing  the  conventional  themes,  while 
the  rest  of  the  paper  is  made  up  of  hasty  trans- 
lations from  the  American  newspapers  written 
in  a  jargon,  made  up  of  words  from  the  ver- 
nacular interspersed  with  American  idioms  and 
American  words  with    foreign   endings. 

Sometimes  the  publisher  is  himself  an  ignorant 
man,  or  at  least  not  an  intellectual,  who  looks 
upon  his  paper,  as  the  American  publisher  does, 
as  an  advertising  medium,  which  prints  news 
merely  to  get  circulation.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  foreign  language  papers  are  published 
by  men  who  do  not  make  any  pretensions  to  edu- 
cation and  are  regarded  by  the  writers  they  em- 
ploy  as   ignoramuses.     These   men    know   their 


Press  and  Social  Progress 

public,  however,  and  insist  on  printing  in  the 
paper  what  their  subscribers  are  interested  in 
and  able  to  read. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  foreign  language 
papers  in  America  are  Yiddish.  No  other  press 
has  attained  so  complete  a  simplification  of  the 
racial  language;  nor  created  so  large  a  reading 
public.  No  other  foreign  language  press  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reflecting  so  much  of  the  intimate  life 
of  the  people  which  it  represents  or  reacted  so 
powerfully  upon  the  opinion,  thought  and  aspira- 
t'on  of  the  public,  for  which  it  exists. 

The  Jewish  socialists  were  the  first  among  the 
Jewish  immigrants  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  press 
that  would  reach  and  interest  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  carry  on  a 
political  propaganda  in  the  language  of  a  people 
who  had  had  no  political  experience.  There  were 
no  words  in  Yiddish  in  which  to  express  the 
formulas  of  Marxian  socialism.  The  scholastic 
discussions  of  the  Russian  students  did  not  hold 
the  interest  of  the  common  people,  eager  as  they 
were   for  the  knowledge  of  the  new  doctrines. 

It  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  the  For- 
ward, however,  and  not  until  Abraham  Cahan 
returned  from  his  five  years'  apprenticeship  upon 
an  American  daily  paper,  that  the  Jewish  so- 
cialist succeeded  in  creating  a  newspaper  that 
the  masses  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  even 
women,  would  read.  The  Forward,  under 
Abraham  Cahan,  may  be  said  to  be  modeled  on 
the  Yellow  Journal  of  the  period.  It  was,  how- 
ever, less  a  copy  than  an  application  of  methods. 
The  Jewish  Forward  is  unquestionably  Ameri- 
can, but  it  is  unquestionably  unique.  Its  im- 
mediate and  remarkable  popularity  was  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Jewish  daily  press  had  arrived. 

The  immigrants'  interest  in  life  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  new,  strange,  confusing  but 
stimulating  encounters  with  the  American  en- 
vironment, the  organization  of  the  great  indus- 
tries, and  the  vast  and  cosmopolitan  life  of  mod- 
ern cities.  It  is  to  this  interest  that  the  foreign 
language  press,  and  particularly  the  socialistic, 
communistic  and  I.  W.  W.  press,  appeals.  But 
after  all,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  radical 
immigrant  papers  is,  that  while  they  aim  at  being 
edifying,  they  succeed  in  being  dull.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  whole  radical  press,  it  is  not  true  of 
the  Yiddish  papers.  It  is  far  from  true  of  the 
Forward,  the  most  successful  and  important  of 
them  all.  But  the  Forward  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  purely  radical  paper  and  has  become, 
more  than  any  other  paper  in  this  country,  a 
form   of  literature   and   a  transcript  of  life. 
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The  Present-Day  Newspaper 


WHAT  some  of  our  Chicago  newspaper  men 
think  about  the  modern  newspaper  was 
presented  in  a  most  interesting  manner  before 
a  large  audience  at  the  City  Club  forum  on 
Thursday,  March  3.  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Evening  Post, 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  opened  the 
discussion.  He  called  attention  to  the  difficulties 
which  newspaper  editors  face.  Their  raw  ma- 
terial comes  from  everyday  life  and  is  subject 
to  all  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  human 
nature.  This  material  must  be  presented  in  a 
form,  both  interesting  and  informing,  which  ap- 
peals to  all  groups  and  classes  of  people.  That 
this  is  sometimes  achieved  through  compromise 
is  not  surprising.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  part  of 
the  newspaper's  audience  should  be  in  violent 
disagreement  with  its  position. 

The  newspaper  is  the  only  institution  which 
prints  criticism  unfavorable  to  itself.  It  lives 
by  being  open  with  its  public.  Mr.  Clark  de- 
clared from  his  ovm  experience  that  the  editor 
has  greater  freedom  than  the  preacher  for  ex- 
pression of  what  he  believes  and  for  service  that 
he  considers  worth  while.  Mr.  Clark  said 
further,  that  in  no  conferences  with  those  who 
determine  newspaper  policy  had  he  ever  heard 
questions  of  public  policy  discussed  and  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  effect  on  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising. It  is  Mr.  Clark's  belief  that  an  hon- 
est purpose  to  make  newspapers  effective  in  serv- 
ice to  the  community  and  the  nation  controls  to 
a  larger  extent  than  the  public  believes. 

Dr.  Knapp.  editorial  writer  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  denied  that  there  is  just  cause  for  such 
general  "cussing  out"  of  the  newspapers  as  pre- 
vails today  and  for  the  general  belief  that  mod- 
ern newspapers  are  inferior  to  the  old-time 
papers.  Charles  A.  Dana  said  that  journalism 
consists  in  buying  paper  for  two  cents  a  pound 
and  selling  it  for  six.  Today  the  reverse  is  true 
in  most  cases.  No  newspapers  are  paying  ex- 
penses out  of  their  circulation  departments. 
Since  the  public  is  not  paying  for  what  it  gets, 
it  has  no  logical  right  to  criticize.  However,  the 
newspapers  welcome  criticism.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly a  few  papers  that  are  used  primarily 
for  personal  aggrandisement  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  print  treason,  but  among  the  great  majority 
quality  is  the  general  aim.  They  realize  that 
they  fail  every  day,  but  they  are  struggling  with 
a  big  problem  and  are  doing  their  best. 

Another  difficulty  in  modern  newspaper  work 
is  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  times. 
Instead  of  making  up  a  paper  chiefly  of  local 
news  and  the  actions  of  public  officials,  together 
with  a  smattering  of  outside  news,  as  used  to  be 


the  case,  the  modern  newspaper  faces  demands 
one  hundred  fold  greater  to  provide  dispatches 
from  across  the  sea,  news  of  science,  art,  etc. 
These  considerations  should  have  weight  in 
reaching  a  final  judgment  of  the  newspaper. 

Dr.  Knapp  referred  to  Upton  Sinclair's  title, 
"The  Brass  Check,"  as  a  "stroke  of  genius," 
and  to  the  book  itself  as  "containing  some  things 
important  but  untrue  and  other  things  true  but 
unimportant."  To  96  per  cent  of  the  charges 
that  newspaper  owners  suppress  and  create  news 
at  will.  Dr.  Knapp  made  an  emphatic  denial. 
He  said  that  it  is  true,  however,  that  news  was 
suppressed  for  a  while  in  connection  with  the 
Ludlow  strike,  the  Centralia  affair,  and  the 
strike  stories  from  Pittsburgh,  where  also  vm- 
truths  were  told  and  unwarranted  headings  used. 
The  cause  for  suppression  of  news  is  generally 
that  news  gathering  facilities  are  scarce  in  these 
places.  Suppression  ceases  when  more  and  bigger 
men  enter  the  field. 

One  very  real  fault  with  the  modern  news- 
paper, not  often  voiced,  according  to  Dr.  Knapp, 
is  that  papers  become  more  or  less  professional, 
owing  to  the  top  speed  of  making  them  up.  They 
fail  to  put  in  much  news  of  equal  interest  to 
that  printed.  But  19  newspapers  out  of  20  are 
trying  honestly  to  give  the  best,  and  when  they 
fail,  it  is  because  others  could  do  no  better. 

Mr.  Rogers,  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  dealt  with  the  business  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Taking  up  Mr.  Villard's  address  of  a 
month  ago,  he  said  that  it  is  unfair  for  one  to 
condemn  practically  every  man  in  a  certain  line 
of  business  because  all  differ  with  one's  own 
views.  It  is  not  true  that  advertisers  generally 
control  newspaper  policy.  Most  newspapers  are 
based  on  fixed  principles  of  truth  and  of  public 
interest.  Circulation  enters  into  questions  of 
policy  only  so  far  as  is  practically  necessary.  You 
must  sell  the  paper  or  you  can't  continue  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Villard  failed  as  a  newspaper 
man  because  he  did  not  recognize  this  fact.  The 
readers  make  the  paper.  Advertisers  are  only 
interested  in  the  number  and  character  of  readers. 

Why  newspapers  should  give  so  much  promi- 
nence to  sensationalism  and  the  sordid  details  of 
crime  was  asked  from  the  floor  and  answered 
by  Dr.  Knapp,  who  said  that  editors  do  not 
consider  themselves  competent  to  act  as  censors 
of  the  news.  They  give  the  public  what  it 
wants.  "Sensationalism  is  a  term  which  dead 
folks  ascribe  to  live  news."  Mr.  Clark  con- 
sidered the  crime  news  utterly  revolting  but  de- 
clared that  printing  it  had  a  deterrent  effect 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  newspapers  covered 
it  up  and  so  made  it  appear  non-existent. 
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Tuesday,  March  15 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

^^New  York  and  the  Five-Cent  Fare'' 

Speaker: 

DELOS  F.  WILCOX 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  a  nationally  known  traction  consultant.  He  was  for  a  time  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  franchises  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York.  His  right  to 
speak  on  franchise  matters  is  unquestioned. 

New  York  faces  some  such  traction  problem  as  Chicago's.  Mayor  Hylan's  political 
future  hangs  on  "the  five-cent  fare,"  according  to  Rabbi  Wise.  "The  five-cent  fare"  is  a 
slogan  in  Chicago.    We  can  learn  something  from  a  discussion  of  the  New  York  situation. 

Wednesday,  March  16—8:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

Final  Chamber  Music  Concert  by  the  Philharmonic  String  Quartet 

Program 

First  Movement  (Allegro) Beethoven  (a)     Moment  Musicale Schubert 

From  Op.  59  No.  1  (b)     To  a  Wild  Rose McDowell 

^        ^       r^      rjA  T\         L  (c)     From  Uncle  Remus McDowell 

Terzetto,  Op.  74 Dvorak  ,&        u      aj  u  r^    u  «        \ 

T         J      •  T        u  c  u  (Arr.  by  Adolf  G.  Hoffman) 

Introduction     Larghetto     bcherzo  ^  ■'  ' 

(For  Two  Violins  and  Viola)  Adagio  Motto     1  Schumann 

Kol    Nidrei    Bruch       Finale  )   

(Cello  Solo)  (From  Op.  41  No.  3) 

Admission   by  ticket.      Members   are  invited   to   bring  guests.     Extra   tickets   are   on 
sale  in  the  ofiice.   Plan  to  dine  at  the  Club  but  be  sure  to  make  reservations  with  the  cashier. 
Don't  miss  this  last  opportunity  of  the  season. 

Friday,  March  18—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 

Subject:  ''The  Neiv  Era  in  India" 

Speaker:  RUSTOM  RUSTOMJEE 

Former  Editor  of  the  "Oriental  Review"  Bombayij  India. 
Mr.  Rustomjee  is  an  eminent  Parsee  and  has  frequently  represented  his  native  city, 
Bombay,  in  the  Indian  National  Congress.  He  has  attracted  attention  in  America  be- 
cause of  his  unique  personality  and  the  new  light  that  he  has  given  to  conditions  in  India. 
During  this  visit  he  is  discussing  the  experience  of  India  under  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1919.     Members  will  recall  that  he  spoke  before  the  Club  in   1918. 
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T^iY     /7*fir  /^firf^'OirTTiVfft*  Annual  Meeting  to  Be  Held  April  16 

(3IJ0  CaUM,  (J^lUD  J3UUEIIU  The  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Club  will  be 

TTT^.^^^f^x  ^fTf^iixfA  ni*;*i\^crU\yi  held  on  Friday,  April  15,  at  1:00  o'clock  at  the 

JlJOUmlOtjqCtlVeaimenShip  clubhouse.      Four    officers    and    four    directors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  are  to  be  elected  at  the  meeting.     A  suggested 

By  the  CITY  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO  change  in  the  by-laws  will  be  considered  also. 

315  Plymouth  Court                Telephone:  Harrison  8278  In    accordance    with    the    constitution    of    the 

,A„  „or  Pnnv  Citv    Club    the    Directors    recently    elected    by 

$1.00  per  Yeax 10c  per  Copy  ■'                                                         ^           nu     ^ 

' — — — ; —        T^..«»mv,or    •>  ballot   a  nominating  committee   of  nve,   Charles 

EJntered    a«    second    class    matter.    December^.^  r-     u         -r     i         \xru- 

1917,  at  the  postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  thf^  I  eomans,   chairman;   Cjraham    1  aylor,    Wiiiiam 

act  of  March  3.  1879. ^ j     gogan,    Robert    M.    Cunningham    and    John 

CITY  CLUB  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  j^     ^    Jamar.      This   committee    will   report   to 

Priuident JOSEPH    CUMMINS  •'                      i  •    .        <■                                i             CC                     J 

Vi^^^ideni........ Chables  M.  Thomson  the  members  a  list  of  nominees  tor  officers  and 

rr«»*urer.....".V..V.V..*^.-. j^fT  ^Suf  directors.     This  list  must  be  posted  in  the  Club- 

Directors  house  by  April   1. 

^^"^^di"A''Gm''*°***'*              FrS^G^^HilfcwTng  Attention  of  the  members  is  directed   to  Ar- 

F   B.  JohnBtone                    Preston  Kumler  tide  III,  Section  1,  of  the  constitution.    It  reads: 

Oaonre  H    Mead                         Frederick   S.   Deibler  7       .    ^-j-         x      ^    j 

C.  ArD^tra.  Exeeutive  Secretary  Any  twenty  members  may,  by  petition  posted 

_          ^-       _  ^f    least    ten    days    before    the    annual    election, 

Vol.  XIV^      Monday,  March  14,  1921 No.  H  „o;/^//2«/f  candidates  for  officers  and  directors." 

-'- --■■:-— —^=:^^-                     ^\\t    Nominating    Committee    invites    suggest 

Club  Notes  tions,  from  members,  of  men  who  are  available 

One    Club    member    recently   handed    over    to  for    consideration    by   the    committee.      All   sug- 

the  Treasurer   a   City   Club  bond    and   ten   un-  gestions  should  be  made  in  writing,  at  the  earliest 

cashed   coupons,    the    latter   to   be    used    in    the  possible   date,   to   Charles  Yeomans,   Chairman. 

City  Club  legislative  fund.     This  added  $25  to 

the'  fund.     This   act   may   suggest   to   others    a  j^q  ]v^g^  Books  By  Glub  Membert 

good  use  for  their  coupons.  ^    ^    Moulton,  Associate  Professor  of  Po- 

Dwight  L.  Akers,  formerly  acting  civic  secre-  litical    Economy   at    the   University   of    Chicago, 

tary  of  the  City  Club,  visited  the  Club  last  week.  is   the   author  of   a   recent  book  entitled,   "The 

He  is  greatly  interested  in  his  work  in  the  prep-  Financial  Organizations  of  Society."    This  study 

aration  of  a  huge  Americanization  exhibit  which  reveals  the  economic  functions  performed  by  the 

will  occur  in  New  York  next  fall.  various    types    of    financial    agencies    that    have 

been   developed   in   the   modern  capitalistic   sys- 

Brendan  J.  McCann,  formerly  associated  with  ^^^      j^  inquires  whether  these  agencies,  on  the 

Brown,  Boettcher,  and  Dienner,  announces  that  ^vhole,   promote    an   efficient   and   well  balanced 

he  will  continue  the  practice  of  law  relating  to  national     life.      The     author     discloses     certain 

patents,    copyrights,     trademarks    and    corpora-  weaknesses  that  have  developed  in  the  financial 

tions  at  1336  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  mechanism    and   indicates   to   what   extent  these 

Robert  A.  Holbrook.  a  member  of  the  Chem-  have  been  eliminated  through  private   and  gov- 

ists'  Club  and  of  the  City  Club  for  two  years,  ^^nment  regulation.    The  many  types  of  financial 

,.    ,          „  .              1 1      i^           1 -n^^oo  institutions   and   instrumentalities   are   shown   to 

died  on  February  11   after  a  long  illness.  .                ■       ■          r         ■  ^                      ,        • 

constitute  an  intricate  financial  structure  that  is 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  who  is  a  member  of  the  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  economic  or- 

City    Club,    passed    the   State    Bar    Examination  ganization  by  means  of  which  the  wants  of  the 

last  month.  world  are  supplied. 

Archie  J    Weith,   secretary  of  the   Redmanol  A  very  attractive  volume,  called  "Landscape 

Chemical  Products  Company,  has  recovered  suf-  Gardening,"  may  be  found  among  the  books  in 

ficiently  from  a  three  months'  illness  to  be  up  the  Lounge  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author, 

and  about  at  his  home  in  Evanston.  O.  C.  Simonds.     It  deals  with  the  subject  in  a 

comprehensive  way   and   includes    a  large  num- 

Another  number  of  the  Assembly   Bulletin  is  ber  of  selected  plates.     The  author's  purpose  is 

ready  for  distribution.     It  includes  a  report  of  "to  help  make  our  country  more  beautiful."   The 

events  of  the  legislative  week,  the  new  Deposits  book   will   undoubtedly  contribute   much   to   the 

Law  in  effect,   and  Secretary  of  State   Hughes'  public's   understanding    and    appreciation    of   the 

advocacy  of  the  direct  primary.  art  which  aims  to  reproduce  nature  at  her  best. 
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Housing  Committee  Learns   Conditions   First-Hand 


"To  the  Editor: 

Several  members  of  the  Housing  Committee 
went  out  last  Saturday  night  to  see  for  them- 
selves vi^hether  there  were  anj^  considerable 
number  of  homeless  men  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time.  They  spent  all  of  the  evening  in 
the  West  Madison  Street  district. 

When  they  came  together  again  on  Wednes- 
day they  agreed  without  argument  that  their 
story  will  be  believed  only  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trip  for  themselves.  Here's  the  story, 
if  you  want  to  check  it  up  go  out  to  the  Halsted- 
Madison  district  any  night: 

In  this  near  west  side  district  there  are  thou- 
sands of  unattached  men  who  have  no  jobs,  no 
homes,  and  who  are  in  the  bread  and  soup  lines 
every  day.  A  visit  to  eleven  places  of  refuge, 
only  eleven  mind  you,  gave  us  the  following 
astounding  figures: 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  men 
were  sleeping  in  some  fashion  in  these  eleven 
places.  Some  had  good  quarters  at  the  Dawes 
Memorial  at  15  and  25  cents;  others,  252  to  be 
exact,  were  on  the  floor  of  Hogan's  Flop  at  10 
cents  a  head — no  cover,  no  anything  except  their 
own  clothes;  there  were  84  at  the  Helping  Hand 
Mission  on  the  floors  and  on  the  benches  enjoy- 
ing a  free  flop.  More  figures  are  in  the  com- 
mittee files.  We  found  about  1700  in  three  hours. 
What  would  a  week's  tour  show? 

We  visited  six  places  that  were  feeding  men 
free.  There  are  scores  of  such  places  in  the 
city.  Our  six  places  were  furnishing  hand-outs 
for  1,250  men  each  day.  One  chef  told  us 
proudly  that  he  could  give  each  of  one  hundred 
men  a  bowl  of  soup  for  one  dollar — one  cent  a 
bowl — 'and  it's  good  soup,  gentlemen ;  I  wish 
you  might  taste  it.'  But  soup  time  was  over 
and  we  didn't  sample  it. 

What  kind  of  men  are  these,  you  ask?  Well, 
we  estimated  roughly  that  about  twenty  percent 
had  been  in  the  American  Army.  As  one  chap 
put  it  cynically,  'Oh,  we  fought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  somebody,  all  right.'  Ex-soldiers, 
then,  looking  vainly  for  jobs;  sober,  relatively 
young  men  who  were  not  in  the  army;  older  ones 
who  have  no  doubt  seen  hard  times  before;  and 
some  regular  down  and  outers,  hobos  and  the 
like.  We  saw  one  man  who  was  drunk  and 
several  who  said  they  had  captured  and  divided 
a  bottle  of  moon-shine. 

The  men  in  the  district  said  frankly,  'They 
aren't  like   the   old   crowds  we   used  to   know.' 

A  Catholic  priest  told  us  that  while  he 
wasn't  a  'dry'  prohibition  was  helping  them  keep 


order  in   a  way   they  couldn't  in   the  old  days. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  men  wanted  to  work 
and  were  not  wanderers  by  choice.  They  asked 
us  for  jobs — any  kind  at  any  pay.  What  shall 
they  do  when  no  jobs  are  to  be  had?  Accord- 
ing to  the  employment  statistics  there  are  330 
men  for  every  100  jobs  in  this  section  today. 
Last  October  there  were  70  men  for  every  100 
jobs. 

Shall  they  starve,  beg,  or  steal?  Or  should 
somebody  take  the  responsibility  for  feeding  and 
housing  them  temporarily — thus  protecting  their 
health  and  what  we  liked  to  call  'their  morale' 
during  the  war?     What  do  you  think? 

The  men  who  'went  and  saw'  came  to  one 
conclusion — without  debate.  Unless  something 
is  done  by  somebody,  Chicago  will  suffer  in  one 
way  or  another.  From  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy alone,  it  will  probably  cost  less  to  feed  and 
house  comparatively  healthy  men  than  to  take 
care  of  them  after  they  are  worn  by  hunger 
and  exposure.  And  there  are  other  considera- 
tions much  more  vital. 

Is  the  immediate  answer — the  opening  of  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House?  The  Committee  is 
at  work  on  this  question. 

One  who  went  along." 


New  Members 

Walter  C.  Barnes,  Representative,  Modern 
Pr  is  cilia. 

Ralph  C.  Becker,  Keystone  Consolidated  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

F.  M.  Burdick,  President,  The  Burdick 
Enamel  Sign  Co. 

P.  L.  Crawford,  President,  P.  L.  Crawford 
&  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

William  L.  Griffin,  Adv.  Mgr.,  X-Ray  Re- 
flector Co. 

George  P.  Miller,  President,  Nash  Sales  Co. 

Frank  M.  Myers,  Secretary,  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Dealers  Assn. 

A.  A.  Pantelis,  Lawyer. 

O.  W.  Ray,  Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters. 

Gordon  Rice,  Insurance  Agent,  The  Rock- 
wood-Badgerow  Co. 

Stanley  H.  Simpson,  Macintyre  &  Simpson, 
Publishers  Representative. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Co. 

Paul  R.  Berryman,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Mutual 
Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Reuben  D.  Cahn,  Industrial  Engineer. 

Ernest  H.  Volwiler,  Chief  Chemist,  Abbott 
Laboratories.  (Cotitinued  on  next  Page) 
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NEW  MEMBERS— (continued) 

George  Lytton,  Vice  President,  Henry  C. 
Lytton  &  Sons. 

C.  F.  Lemmon,  East  Coal  Company. 

A.  H.  Blomberg,  National  Farm  Power  Mag- 
azine. 

Donald  P.  Abbott,   Physician. 

Edgar  L.  Bradley,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  American 
Seating  Co. 

T.  P.  Whitmore,  Secretary,  W.  W.  Kimball 
Company. 


One  of  our  members,  Walter  F.  Dodd,  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  has  recently  contributed  leading 
articles  to  several  legal  magazines.  "Amending 
the  Federal  Constitution"  appears  in  the  Yale 
Law  Journal,  February,  1921 ;  also  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  contains  a 
study  of  "Preventive  Justice"  in  the  November, 
1920,  number;  and  in  the  January,  1921,  num- 
ber, another,  of  which  Carl  H.  Zeiss  is  co- 
author, on  the  subject  "Rent  Regulation  and  the 
Housing  Problem." 


Classification  of  Building  Perniits  Approved,  1913-1920 

We  are  reprinting  from  the  Octennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  Chicago  a  classi- 
fied statement  of  permits  approved  during  the  years  1913-1918  to  which  is  added  the  unpublished 
data  covering  the  years  1919  and  1920,  furnished  by  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Ball,  to  bring  the  tabu- 
lation up  to  date.  This  statement  may  be  taken  without  material  deduction  as  representing  buildings 
actually  constructed,  as  the  number  of  speculative  permits,  which  in  some  cities  is  considerable,  is  neg- 
ligible in   Chicago. 

The  consideration  of  this  tabulated  statement  will  reveal  many  interesting  facts.  For  example, 
the  tendency  to  construct  about  4,000  single  family  dwellings  in  normal  years  which,  however,  was 
exceeded  in  1919  by  the  construction  of  4,202  such  buildings.  The  largest  number  of  families  pro- 
vided for  in  any  year  was  24,412  in  1916,  as  against  only  7,524  in  1917.  We  may  note  the  relatively 
small  number  of  basement  apartments  as  compared  with  apartments  on  the  upper  floors,  as  447  base- 
ment apartments  in  1916,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  20,525.  In  1920,  the  number  of  basement 
apartments  was  25  only,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  1,091  apartments. 

Number  of  BtJiLDiNGS  for  Which  Permits  Were  Approved. 


1920 


1919 


1918  m-i 


1915 


1914 


A.     NEW    BUILDINGS    3,125 

Single    Family   Dwellings    1,826 

(a)  Over  Stores  12 

(b)  Rear  of  stores   10 

(c)  Other   1.804 

Tenements    292 

(a)  Two  story   76 

Three  story  181 

Four  story  and  over    35 

(b)  Outlook  to  street  572 

Yard  or  alley   112 

Court  only 407 

( c )  Located   on   corner 468 

Interior  lot    623 

(d)  No.   of  families  in  first  floor 309 

Second  floor    344 

Third   floor    413 

Basement,  etc 25 

(e)  No.  of  two  room  apartments 421 

Three  rooms   294 

Four  rooms   137 

Five  rooms    101 

Six    rooms   and   over 98 

Total  apartments    1,091 

(f)  No.  of  apartments  having  bathtubs 

(g)  No.  width  of  lot,  25  ft.  6  in.  or  less 9 

25  ft.  6  in.  to  35  ft 47 

35  ft.  to  60  ft 50 

50  ft.  to  75  ft 5 

Above  75  ft 17 

( h )   No.   of   apartments  over  stores 3 

(i)     No.  of  apartments  rear  of  stores 1 

( j )     No.  stores  and  tenements 

New  Buildings    (Misc.)    1,007 

No.  of  stores   90 

Factories  and  warehouses    319 

Ofl^ce  buildings  and  hotels 60 

Churches,  theatres  and  lodge  halls 16 

Schools     8 

Hospitals     1 

Garages   and  stables    361 

Miscellaneous   152 

B.     OLD    BUILDINGS 1,315 

Tenements  altered   31 

Alcove   rooms    

TOTAL 4,440 


6,361 

1,853 

5,131 

12,437 

12,278 

11,395 

11.191 

4,202 

916 

2,033 

3,887 

3,995 

3.846 

3,746 

26 

17 

53 

199 

175 

152 

232 

8 

5 

26 

52 

95 

50 

99 

4,168 

894 

1,954 

3,636 

3.725 

3,644 

3,414 

1,351 

387 

1,964 

7.098 

6.980 

6.300 

6,043 

394 

247 

884 

3.222 

3,512 

8.519 

3.884 

857 

128 

1.034 

3,784 

3.443 

2,761 

2,207 

100 

12 

46 

92 

25 

20 

2 

3,394 

915 

4,295 

17.493 

17,081 

14,971 

13,523 

286 

34 

135 

535 

1.055 

890 

917 

1,078 

81 

1.061 

2,514 

1.789 

716 

665 

1.758 

247 

1,740 

8.151 

6,610 

4.712 

3,546 

3.000 

783 

3,751 

12.374 

13,315 

11.865 

11,560 

1.512 

396 

1,860 

7.394 

7,325 

6.285 

5.744 

1.582 

408 

2,036 

7,962 

7,913 

6.775 

6.396 

1,574 

204 

1.486 

4.722 

4.220 

3,132 

2.635 

90 

22 

119 

447 

467 

385 

430 

1,071 

130 

754 

1.374 

553 

292 

150 

925 

96 

615 

1,870 

891 

535 

347 

1.263 

395 

1,846 

7,515 

7,406 

5.577 

5.091 

850 

252 

1,428 

5,932 

5,823 

5,150 

4.581 

649 

157 

848 

3,834 

5.252 

5.023 

4,936 

4,758 

1,030 

5,491 

20.525 

19.925 

16,577 

15,105 

.... 

1,025 

5,488 

20,410 

19,687 

16.250 

14,553 

251 

95 

301 

1,008 

1,002 

1.079 

185 

303 

131 

469 

1,744 

2,189 

2.217 

2,346 

153 

29 

177 

840 

766 

702 

612 

59 

15 

78 

377 

330 

331 

197 

62 

8 

70 

267 

236 

158 

176 

21 

16 

203 

545 

831 

1.019 

847 

7 

13 

49 

139 

232 

223 

241 

8 

24 

116 

239 

337 

391 

389 

808 

550 

1,134 

1,452 

1,313 

1.249 

1,408 

109 

40 

185 

369 

591 

538 

759 

287 

162 

221 

288 

168 

142 

214 

48 

44 

56 

62 

63 

54 

73 

17 

17 

36 

48 

59 

62 

106 

7 

7 

16 

30 

15 

16 

16 

1 

3 

8 

12 

3 

6 

11 

240 

139 

460 

647 

577 

469 

476 

149 

144 

250 

240 

147 

188 

218 

1.376 

1,161 

1.828 

2.351 

2.392 

2,542 

2.136 

38 

145 

1 

407 

347 

369 

357 

7,737       3.014       6,969       14,788       14,670       13.937       13,226 


(^  Lf  1  cr 


Prof.    Cs^rid  Kinley, 
Urb  ana , 
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Wednesday,  March  23—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

^^ Proposed  Federal  Tax  Revision^' 


Speaker: 


JAMES  J.  FORSTALL 


Mr.  Forstall  is  a  member  of  the  Club  and  of  the  law  firm,  Butler  Lamb  Foster  and 
Pope.  He  has  specialized  in  tax  work,  formerly  as  special  attorney  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  more  recently  as  a  member 
of  the  enlarged  committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  during  the 
past  year  has  studied  and  reported  on  the  whole  federal  tax  problem. 

Friday,  March  25—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

^^ Chicago's  Unemployment  Problem'' 

speakers: 

JAMES  MULLENBACH 

Formerly  Director,  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

Miss  AGNES  NESTOR 

President,  Woman's   Trade  Union  League. 

Dr.  A.  H.  R.  ATWOOD 

Secretary,   General  Advisory  Board,  Illinois  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  in  charge  of 
industrial  relations,  Benjamin  Electric   Company. 

The  City  Club  Committee  on  Unemployment  has  arranged  this  program  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Club  membership  of  the  present  extent  and  importance  of  un- 
employment in  Chicago.  Unemployment  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  conditions  described  in 
last  week's  Bulletin  by  "one  who  went  along"  on  the  investigating  trip  to  the  West 
Madison  Street  district.     Something  must  be  done  about  it.     Come  and  talk  it  over. 


Whiting  Williams  will  address  the  Club  on  March  31 
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New  York  and  the  Five-Gent  Fare 

EW  YORK  City  has  35  nominally  inde- 
pendent and  separate  traction  companies. 
They  are  actually  organized  into  three  or  four 
principal  systems.  The  very  numbers  would 
make  New  York's  problem  complex,  and  with 
an  intricate  net  work  of  underlying  leases,  con- 
tracts, and  franchises  of  varying  terms,  there  is 
indeed  a  tangle.  It  complicates  control;  it  makes 
it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  settlement  as  to  fares 
or  as  to  service.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  consulting 
expert  in  public  utilities,  told  the  Club  about  the 
situation,  Tuesday  noon,  March  15. 

New  York  has  considered  but  has  not  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  service-at-cost  idea.  The 
differential  fares  which  would  result  between 
the  different  systems,  operating  on  the  same 
streets,  would  drive  traffic  to  the  lower  cost 
systems,  where  it  is  not  needed,  and  from  the 
systems  which  need  it  badly.  The  first  differ- 
ential fares  between  the  Chicago  L  and  surface 
lines  caused  a  large  shift  in  traffic,  and  the  effect 
would  be  much  greater  in  New  York.  Service- 
at-cost  will  not  work;  conditions  would  be  ag- 
gravated. 

The  alternative  solution  is  municipal  owner- 
ship, and  the  city  is  in  fact  committed  to  it  as  a 
policy.  The  original  subway  was  constructed 
with  $50,000,000  of  the  city's  money,  equipped 
by  private  money,  and  leased  to  a  private  operat- 
ing concern.  The  Dual  Contracts  of  1913  con- 
template ultimate  municipal  ownership  of  the 
immensely  enlarged  rapid  transit  system  pro- 
vided for.  Immediately,  they  effected  the  corre- 
{Continued   on    page  52) 


Club  Notes 

Club  members  should  hold  open  Friday,  April 
15,  from  one  to  two  o'clock  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Club.  Officers  and  Directors 
will  be  elected  and  changes  in  the  by-laws  con- 
sidered. 

The  Directors  have  added  the  following  named 
members  to  the  Social  Activities  Committee: 
G.  E.  Brown,  C.  E.  Cockrell,  E.  D.  Dewey, 
E.  D.  Findley,  W.  D.  McKenzie,  T.  J.  Salsman, 
W.  E.  Sparrow,  J.  W.  Weaver,  W.  F.  Carlson, 
Chairman.  The  new  committee  has  some  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  is  getting  into  action  promptly. 

The  three  bills  which  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  County  Surveyor  and  the  submis- 
sion to  popular  vote  of  proposals  for  bond  issues 
by  the  Sanitary  District  and  by  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve District — constituting  part  of  the  City 
Club  legislative  program — were  reported  out  of 
committee  in  the  Senate  last  week,  and  action 
on  the  same  matters  is  expected  to  be  taken  soon 
in  the  House  committee. 

Walter  L.  Fisher  has  written  an  article  on 
the  subject,  "The  Packers  and  the  Public,"  which 
appears  in  the  Illinois  Law  Review  for  March, 
1921.  This  number  also  contains  two  other 
articles  setting  forth  other  views  and  aspects 
of  the  same  question. 

Harry  K.  Herwitz,  who  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  and  secretary  of  Alderman 
Merriam,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  in  the  course 
of  his  work  as  investigator  for  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark  will  this  month  discontinue 
his  services  as  editorial  writer  of  the  Evening 
Post  and  become  director  of  the  Middle  West 
Division  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation. 

L.  C.  Doggett,  a  member  of  the  Club  for  two 
years,  died  on  March  12. 


Chess  News 

The  final  match  of  the  City  Club  Chess  team 
in  the  Inter-Club  Chess  League  will  occur  on 
next  Tuesday  evening  when  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Club  team  will  be  our  guests.  Our  team  re- 
quires but  two  victories  to  be  assured  of  the 
championship  cup.  Chess  fans  should  turn  out 
in  force. 

Four  members  of  the  City  Club  played  against 
the  Polish  boy  chess  master,  Rzeszewski,  in  his 
simultaneous  exhibition  at  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Club  on  March  12.  Not  one  came  through  with 
a  victory,  although  the  group  included  some  of 
our  best  players.  That  the  nine-year-old  wonder 
is  not  unbeatable  is  shown  by  the  recent  victory 
of  Edward  Lasker,  Western  Chess  Champion. 
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Shall  Senate  Bill  71— The  State 

'TnHE  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposed  housing 
''■  bill  were  discussed  by  Senator  Willett  H. 
Cornwell  and  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Charles 
B.  Ball  before  the  City  Club  on  Friday,  March 
11.  Senator  Cornwell,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Housing  and  Building  Commission  and 
introducer  of  the  bill  at  Springfield,  said  that 
this  bill,  amended  possibly  in  some  respects,  pro- 
vides standards  which  are  generally  satisfactory 
and  as  high  as  could  be  passed  in  the  legislature 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Ball's  chief  objection 
to  the  bill  was  that  it  applies  the  same  standards 
for  cities  of  five  thousand  population  that  it 
does  for  Chicago,  and  furthermore,  that  these 
standards  are  generally  inferior  to  modern  hous- 
ing legislation. 

Senator  Cornwell  described  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  act  as  the  product  of  long  and 
careful  study  by  the  state  commission  composed 
of  highly  qualified  men.  It  was  drawn  along 
the  lines  of  Lawrence  Veiller's  model  code,  he 
said,  omitting  some  features  that,  it  was  thought, 
would  not  pass  the  legislature.  The  idea  behind 
the  proposal  was  to  provide  "something  more 
habitable  for  human  beings  to  live  in — less  con- 
gestion, more  air,  and  more  room.  The  result- 
ing bill  is  necessarily  a  compromise  in  some  re- 
spects, but  no  less  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

The  bill  provides  minimum  standards,  leaving 
the  question  of  higher  standards  to  be  detemined 
locally.  It  makes  use  of  the  standards  of  Au- 
rora, Champaign,  and  Chicago,  and  in  no  re- 
spect lowers  the  standards  of  the  local  building 
code.  Certain  requirements  may  be  less  ad- 
vanced than  those  in  other  states,  the  Senator 
believed,  but  to  make  any  housing  requirements 
is  something  new  for  most  cities  of  Illinois. 
Public  opinion  is  not  only  uneducated  on  the 
subject  of  housing  but  is  chiefly  concerned  now 
that  nothing  shall  add  to  the  cost  of  building 
and  so  hamper  new  construction.  As  conditions 
change,  the  act  can  be  amended. 

Several  of  the  provisions  commended  by  Sen- 
ator Cornwell  were  declared  by  Mr.  Ball  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  state  outside  of  Chicago.  For 
example,  the  limitation  of  a  new  dwelling  is  one 
and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street  on 
which  it  abuts,  and  not  to  exceed  eighty  feet, 
while  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Grand  Rapids 
limit  the  height  of  the  dwelling  to  the  width 
of  the  street.  The  maximum  percentage  of  an 
interior  lot  occupied  by  the  dwelling  is  made 
75  by  this  bill,  as  compared  with  65  in  Minne- 
apolis, 60  in  Duluth,  40-60  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  following  table,   furnished  by  Mr.   Ball, 


Housing  Code— Be  Made  Law? 

gives  a  comparison  of  the  requirements  for  outer 
court  widths  for  multiple  dwellings: 
Number  of  feet  for  1  2  3  4 

The  Bill  and  ^^^^^     stories    stories    stories 

Chicago    3  3  4-3y2       4 

Iowa 5  6  7  8 

Michigan    5  6  7  9 

Minneapolis 4  5  7  g 

Grand    Rapids...     5  7  9  H 

Duluth   -  5  6  7 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  bill  in  re- 
spect to  ventilation  and  open  space,  according  to 
Mr.  Ball,  is  the  allowance  that  a  one-story 
building,  whatever  its  height,  may  cover  the 
rear  of  the  lot  up  to  ten  feet  from  the  rear  wall 
of  the  dwelling. 

What  will  happen  under  such  low  standards 
is  not  problematical,  declared  Mr.  Ball.  Chi- 
cago presents  extreme  examples  of  overcrowding. 
Sixty-one  families  will  be  housed  in  a  building 
under  construction  on  a  plot  of  20,600  square 
feet,  a  rate  of  129  families  per  acre.  On  an- 
other lot  of  twenty-two  feet  frontage  nine  fam- 
ilies are  provided  for  in  a  three-story  building 
and  the  bill  would  allow  still  another  family  in 
the  basement. 

Mr.  Ball  said  that  human  nature  does  not 
work  to  raise  the  standards  embodied  in  law, 
but  rather,  as  the  experience  in  housing  legisla- 
tion has  shown,  regards  the  standards  thus  set 
as  fully  adequate.  The  inevitable  results  of 
congestion  and  bad  housing  are  industrial  ineffi- 
ciency, dependency,  poverty,  disease,  death,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  vice,  crime  and  degeneracy  of 
race.  Modern  experience  is  too  valuable  to  go 
back  to  a  law  of  twenty  years  ago  for  a  majority 
of  our  standards.  As  Taine,  the  philosopher  and 
historian,  said:  "To  continue  is  better  than  to 
commence." 

Senator  H.  C.  Kessinger  agreed  with  much  of 
Mr.  Ball's  criticism  but  asserted  that  the  bill 
should  be  passed.  It  will  be  a  start  in  the  right 
direction,  for  it  raises  many  standards  and 
lowers  none.  Higher  standards  are  clearly  not 
acceptable  to  the  state  legislature  and  to  the 
people  of  the  smaller  cities  now  but  may  be  at- 
tainable later  by  means  of  amendments,  to  which 
the  Senator  pledged  his  support.  One  particular 
advantage  of  the  bill  to  Chicago  will  be  to  elimi- 
nate the  issuing  of  special  permits  by  the  city 
government. 

Major  Hamlin,  an  architect  and  member  of 
the  commission,  endorsed  the  bill,  saying  that 
the  standards  imposed  were  generally  satisfactory. 
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NEW  YORK  TRACTION— (Con/'^  from  p.  50) 
lation  of  elevated  and  subway  lines,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

By  the  Dual  Contracts  it  was  intended  to  se- 
cure (1)  means  bv  which  the  major  rapid  transit 
lines  should  be  unified,  and  provision  for  exten- 
sions from  time  to  time;  (2)  means  by  which  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  city  should  be  developed, 
and' low  uniform  fares  established.  To  secure  these 
advantages  the  city  made  certain  sacrifices.  It 
pledged  itself  to  put  $200,000,000  or  more  into  the 
construction  of  subways  for  the  two  companies, 
taking  therefor  a  second  mortgage,  and  accepting 
the  risk  of  getting  no  returns.  The  companies 
were  to  operate  at  a  five  cent  fare.  In  effect  this 
now  means  a  citv  subsidy,  for  with  the  five  cent 
fare  and  all  the  physical  difficulties  which  add  to 
expense  of  operation,  the  companies  do  not  earn 
anvthing  to  pay  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  high  operating  costs  that 
came  with  the  war  have  made  the  five  cent  fare 
unprofitable  even  with  the  subsidy.  The  companies 
cannot  put  in  further  capital  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  would  like  further  relief.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  city  is  that  the  contracts  when  made 
were  tremendous  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
city,  and  it  gets  no  benefit  now  but  the  low  fare. 
Circumstances  have  made  them  unprofitable.  "The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot"  and  the  city  merely  in- 
sists that  the  Dual  Contracts  are  an  obligation  as 
sacred  as  if  the  change  had  been  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  if  they  had  been  made  between  private 
parties.  The  companies  are  not  revising  their 
bonds,  their  leases,  and  their  other  contracts.  They 
do  ask  relief  from  their  contracts  with  the  _  city. 
It  presents  a  complicated  issue  of  public  ethics. 

The  city  in  this  crisis  is  represented  by  an  ad- 
ministration elected  in  1917  on  a  two-plank  plat- 
form: (1)  for  municipal  ownership  and  operation, 
and  (2)  against  experts  and  specially  trained  men 
in  public  service.  The  administration  has  "stood 
pat"  on  traction,  insisting  that  the  contracts  are 
sacred.  To  the  protest  that  cars  could  not  be 
operated  for  five  cent  fares,  it  answered  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  be  turned  over  to  the  city, 
and  it  would  do  it.  But  the  city  is  financially  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  roads,  and  the  companies  are 
not  ready  to  donate  them,  despite  unprofitableness. 

Mayor  Hylan  does  not  want  to  buy  the  surface 
lines.  He  professes  to  have  been  told  by  the  late 
Theodore  P.  Shonts  that  they  should  be  superseded 
by  buses,  anyway.  So  he  has  tried  to  develop 
municipal  bus  lines,  in  absolute  disregard  of  in- 
vestments and  property  interests.  The  companies 
treated  their  properties  as  speculative  assets  in 
their  sinful  past;  they  had  their  chance,  and  they 
lost;  now  let  them  get  out.  After  three  years  or 
so  of  this  policy  some  lines  are  in  receiverships; 
lines  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  are  broken  up 
to  some  extent;  the  public  service  commission  has 
granted  transfer  charges  at  points  where  fran- 
chises do  not  forbid;  New  York  has  suffered  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  its  transportation  cost,  paying 
altogether  120  millions  a  year. 

There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake.  The  city  has 
invested  $50,000,000  in  the  old  subway,  which  is 
self-sustaining,  and  $200,000,000  in  the  new  one, 
which  is  not.  If  the  new  subway  does  become  self- 
sustaining,  it  will  have  accumulated  large  deficits 
in  the  "preferentials"  to  which  the  companies  are 
entitled.     The  city  not  only  gets  no  returns,  but  it 


taxes  itself  as  well  to  pay  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  its  capital.  If  the  contracts  are  maintained 
through  their  term  of  49  years,  the  properties  will 
revert  to  the  city,  debt  free. 

The  city  used  its  full  borrowing  power  to  get 
the  money  it  has  already  contributed.  When  the 
properties  prove  self-sustaining  the  old  debt  can 
be  exempted  from  the  debt  limit,  and  the  power 
used  over  again  for  further  development.  The 
hopes  of  1913  have  been  disappointed,  for  sticking 
to  the  five  cent  fare  keeps  the  roads  from  becom- 
ing self-sustaining,  and  until  they  are  self-sustain- 
ing the  city  cannot  borrow  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase and  develop  them.  The  citj's  policy  works 
against  the    realization   of   municipal    ownership. 

The  present  issue  is  whether  traction  shall  con- 
tinue under  local  control,  or  be  taken  over  by  the 
state  government.  Governor  Miller  sa3's  that  the  city 
does  nothing  to  solve  its  problems;  the  powers  it  has 
are  divided  and  exercised  at  cross  purposes;  it 
has  no  clear  powers  for  the  development  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  take  authority  from  the  city,  concentrate  it, 
and  confer  it  upon  a  single  state  authority,  which 
shall  consolidate  the  traction  systems  and  settle 
the  problems,  regardless  of  what  the  city  thinks 
or  the  people  want.  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  would  cure  the  credit  of  New  York  Traction 
so  that  the  city  could  purchase. 

The  governor's  transit  bill  provides  for  a  state 
appointed  commission  of  three  residents  of  the  city, 
who  shall  develop  a  plan  to  accomplish  four  pur- 
poses: (1)  To  combine,  rehabilitate,  improve,  and 
enlarge  existing  railroads.  (2)  To  provide  returns 
for  the  city  so  as  to  secure  the  exemption  of  its 
transit  debt  from  the  limits  now  imposed.  (3)  To 
readjust  existing  rights  and  protect  investments. 
(4)  To  continue  operation  at  present,  or  lowest  pos- 
sible fares,  consistent  with  the  valuations  and  with 
good  service. 

When  the  Commission  has  prepared  its  plan  it 
is  to  submit  it  to  companies  and  city  for  suggestion, 
and  again,  with  any  modifications,  for  rejection  or 
acceptance.  If  the  companies  accept  and  the  city 
rejects  or  fails  to  accept,  the  Commission  succeeds 
to  all  the  city's  rights  in  the  premises,  and  shall 
go  ahead  with  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

What  is  going  to  be  done?  The  companies  are 
so  tied  to  a  rotten  financial  basis  that  they  cannot 
voluntarily  readjust  upon  a  conservative  basis.  Yet 
the  solution  must  somehow  be  found  upon  a  con- 
servative basis. 

Governor  Miller's  plan  might  possibly  work. 
The  Commission  would  have  power  to  give  up  the 
rights  of  the  public,  and  none  to  coerce  the  com- 
panies. The  one  long  chance  for  its  effectiveness 
is  that  the  Governor  find  and  appoint  three  super- 
statesmen,  who  by  tact  and  conciliatory  methods, 
not  evinced  by  the  Governor  himself,  should  use 
their  power  not  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  bill, 
but  to  bring  about  a  just  solution  through  the  sur- 
render by  the  companies  of  their  unfair  advantages 
for  the  public  good. 

The  risks  of  the  other  event  are  grave.  At  best 
it  is  "manhandling"  democracy,  and  confessing 
that  the  greatest  city  in  the  country  is  incapable  of 
handling  its  own  problems.  Resentment  at  such 
ruthless  invasion  of  democracy  is  likely  to  be  so 
fierce  and  blind  as  to  maintain  the  support  of  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  in  the  city  administration, 
and,  if  the  experience  of  Illinois  means  anything, 
to   inject   the   traction   problem   into   state   politics. 
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Thursday,  March  31 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

''The  Industrial  Mix-up  and  Some  Ways  Out 


9  9 


Speaker: 


WHITING  WILLIAMS 


Why  John  Bull,  the  working  man,  is  more  bolshevistic  than  John  Brown,  the 
American  working  man;  how  both  feel  toward  John  Barleycorn;  what  American  work- 
ers and  employers  may  learn  from  much  tried  Britain;  what  close  acquaintance  on  the 
job  with  unskilled  workers  of  America  and  Britain  teaches  as  to  fundamentals  of  the 
industrial  mix-up — this   is   Mr.   Williams'   story. 

Whiting  Williams  was  Director  of  Personnel  of  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Company  of 
Cleveland.  He  left  his  position,  put  on  overalls  and  worked  in  American  steel  mills 
and  mines  in   1919.     In   1920  he  went  to  England  and   did   it  again   there. 

Don't  miss  his  story.  It  is  big  and  grippingly  real.  This  is  his  first  appearance  in 
Chicago   since   he   returned    from    England. 

William  Allen  White  will  address  the  Club  Early  in  May 


One  Thousand  Dollars  Reward 

would  certainly  be  an  acceptable  gift  to  receive  and  we  believe  every  member  of  the  City  Club  who 
is  one  hundred  per  cent  a  member  and  a  booster  is  entitled  to  receive  it.  Of  course,  the  Club 
cannot  pass  out  gold  dollars  to  its  members,  but  it  can  give  One  Thousand  Dollars  to  each  mem- 
ber in  various  forms  of  service  and  entertainment,  and  with  this  in  view,  the  Board  of  Directors 
have  surrounded  "Bill"  Carlson  with  a  crew  of  assistants  who  are  on  their  toes  planning  big  things 
for  the  Club  this  year. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  members  have  not  fully  availed  themselves  of  the  beautiful  Club  quar- 
ters, and  with  this  in  mind,  the  Committee  is  planning  various  forms  of  entertainment  which  will 
be  pulled  off  in  City  Club  style.  The  boys  are  ojf. — Get  back  of  them  and  boost  for  the  biggest 
year  the  Club  has  ever  had!! 

Talent  come  forth!  There  is  no  question  but  that  our  Club  has  its  full  quota  of  talent,  and 
we  think  more   than   the   average,  but  how   are  we  to  locate  it?  {Continued  on   next  page) 
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{Continued  from  first  page) 
You,  no  doubt,  have  a  pet  stunt  you  can  do; — 
advise  the  Committee!  You  certainly  know 
some  member  of  the  Club  vi^ho  can  sing,  whistle 
or  dance, — send  us  his  name.  If  he  is  a  little 
bashful,  we  will  get  to  him  anyway,  but  remem- 
ber, this  is  your  Club;  your  Committee,  and  you 
are  to  get  the  One  Thousand  Dollars  in  fun. 
So,  give  us  your  thought  and  time  and  we'll  do 
the  rest. 

fVhat  do  you  think  of  this?  We  may  be  let- 
ting you  in  on  a  secret, — but  here  goes!  For 
many  moons  you  and  I  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  question  of  a  game  room.  We  both  knew 
that  the  basement  was  not  designed  for  a  billiard 
room,  nor  was  it  adequate  for  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  We  have  some  ideas  along  this 
line  at  present  which  we  are  sure  will  interest 
every  member  of  the  Club  and  these  ideas  are 
now  going  to  be  developed.  You  can  get  in  on 
the  rest  a  little  later. 

There  are  many  features  of  the  City  Club 
which  we  believe  can  be  developed  by  the  new 
Committee  in  addition  to  those  we  have  sug- 
gested, provided  we  have  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  members  themselves.  Get  back  of  this 
movement  and  drop  a  line  to  the  Club  at  once 
and  tell  us  what  you  think  about  it. 

We  are  hoping  for  your  suggestions  and  don't 
forget  about  the  talent! 

Publicity  Committee. 


Last  Chamber  Music  Recital 

The  fourth  and  last  Chamber  Music  recital 
in  the  short  series  that  had  been  arranged,  ex- 
perimentally, for  the  current  season,  was  given 
on  March  16  in  the  Lounge  of  the  City  Club. 
The  audience  was  of  the  "capacity"  size.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  this  recital  was  the  most 
successful  of  the  series. 

The  program  included  compositions  by  Bee- 
thoven, Dvorak,  Schumann,  Saint  Saens,  Bruch 
and  McDowell.  While  the  popular  numbers 
proved  to  be  pleasing  and  enjoyable,  the  "acid 
test"  of  the  evening  was  furnished  by  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  famous  "Russian" 
quartet — a  movement  that  is  as  subtle  and  deep 
as  anything  Beethoven  has  written.  The  audi- 
ence was  equal  to  the  test;  it  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated this  marvelous  musical  pattern  and  en- 
joyed its  rare,  though  far  from  superficial, 
beauty. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  applause  was 
hearty  and  sincere.  The  hope  was  generally  ex- 
pressed that  the  recitals  would  be  renewed  in 
the  fall  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  next 
musical  season.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  and  their  guests  thought  the  recital  should 
be  a  weekly,  rather  than  a  monthly,  affair.  "De- 
lightful occasions"  the  recitals  were  called  by 
many  of  the  auditors. 

In  due  time  announcements  will  be  sent  out 
in  regard  to  another  and  longer  series  of  Cham- 
ber Music  concerts.  If  members  have  any  sug- 
gestions to  make  on  the  subject,  they  are  cordi- 
ally urged  to  make  them  at  once  by  letter  or 
telephone  communication.  One  member  sug- 
gested two  or  three  recitals  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, for  the  sake  of  the  younger  children  who 
cannot  well  attend  evening  entertainments.  Is 
this  idea  seconded?  Let  us  know.  The  com- 
mittee solicits  co-operation  and  advice. 

Good,  intimate,  lovely  music  should  hence- 
forth constitute  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Club's  social  and  esthetic  life.  Do  we  hear  an 
objection?  No?  Let's  make  the  decision  una- 
nimous. 

V.  S.  Y. 


I 


The  publicity  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Cockrell,  McKenzie  and  Brown,  is  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  newly  appointed  social  committee. 


City  Club  Team  Chess  Champions 

Champions  of  the  Inter-Club  Chess  League 
is  the  newly  acquired  title  of  the  City  Club 
chess  team.  The  final  match  of  the  season  last 
Tuesday  evening  resulted  in  a  clean  sweep  of  six 
games  from  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club  team.  Our 
team  has  a  wide  margin  at  the  head  of  the  stand- 
ing, having  won  46^^  games  and  lost  IS^^.  The 
official  records  will  be  published  next  week. 
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Proposed  Federal  Tax  Revision 


THE  federal  tax  problem,  the  more  prominent 
suggestions  for  its  solution,  and  predictions 
of  what  action  may  be  expected  from  Congress, 
were  discussed  at  the  City  Club  on  Wednesday 
noon,  March  23,  by  James  J.  Forstall,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  enlarged  tax  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional  Industrial  Conference   Board. 

The  first  question  arising,  he  said,  was  how 
much  revenue  was  necessary — what  is  the  gov- 
ernment going  to  spend  ?  The  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1922  show  an  apparent  surplus 
of  one  and  one-third  billion  dollars.  The  sol- 
diers' bonus  may  require  one-half  billion  of  this 
amount,  but  even  so,  the  excess  profits  tax  could 
be  eliminated  and  still  leave  three  hundred  mil- 
lion to  meet  unexpected  expenses  or  to  pay  off 
part  of  the  floating  debt. 

Mr.  Forstall  presented  a  chart  showing  rough- 
ly estimated  tax  receipts  for  1921  and  discussed 
in  turn  the  main  items  of  revenue.  It  seems 
generally  agreed,  said  the  speaker,  that  the 
income  tax  on  individuals  should  be  kept  as  the 
corner  stone  of  our  taxing  system.  It  is  being 
strongly  urged  that  the  surtax  rates  be  reduced 
to  a  maximum  of  about  25  per  cent.  This  would 
not  materially  decrease  the  amount  collected, 
because  the  decrease  would  greatly  lessen  the 
incentive  to  invest  in  tax-free  securities.  There 
is  a  possibility  also  that  the  personal  exemptions 
will  be  increased.  Otherwise,  except  for  minor 
remedial  changes,  the  income  tax  on  individuals 
will  probably  remain  as  under  the  present  law. 

Practically  everybody  is  agreed  that  the  excess 
profits  tax  should  be  repealed.  To  some  extent 
the  farmers  are  in  favor  of  retaining  it,  but  no 
organized  effort  is  being  made  by  them  in  that 
direction.  The  excess  profit  tax  is  crippling  the 
administration  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Moreover,  under  present  business  conditions  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  in  large  revenue. 

The  chief  difference  of  opinion  among  careful 
students  of  tax  revision  has  arisen  over  the 
treatment  of  the  corporation  tax.  The  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  suggests  an  increase  in 
the  present  flat  rate  of  not  exceeding  six  per 
cent.  The  tax  committees  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men  are  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  the  corporation  income  tax  altogether 
and  of  substituting  a  corporation  undistributed 
earnings  tax,  in  order  to  equalize  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  business  of  individuals  and  partner- 
ships, with  those  imposed  on  corporations. 

Three  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done  are: 
(1)  a  flat  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  all  earnings  of 


the  year  which  are  undistributed;  (2)  a  tax  on 
such  earnings  at  a  rate  varying  with  the  invested 
capital;  (3)  a  sliding-scale  tax,  increasing  four 
per  cent  for  each  additional  10  per  cent  of  earn- 
ings retained  in  the  business.  An  undistributed 
earnings  tax  (and  especially  a  sliding-scale  tax) 
is  theoretically  fairer  than  a  flat  rate  corpora- 
tion income  tax,  but  practically  the  question  of 
administration  raises  considerable  complications. 
Such  a  tax,  it  is  claimed,  would  also  encourage 
corporations  to  distribute  an  undue  proportion 
of  its  income  to  its  stockholders — a  policy  not 
desirable  under  present  conditions.  Mr.  Forstall 
said  that  much  doubt  exists  as  to  what  plan  will 
be  adopted — an  increase  in  the  flat  tax  or  a 
sliding-scale  tax  on  undistributed  earnings  with 
or  without  (probably  without)  a  repeal  of  the 
present  10  per  cent  corporation  tax. 

Perhaps  customs  receipts  will  be  increased  to 
five  or  six  hundred  million.  There  is  quite  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  need  for  revenue  re- 
quires a  departure  from  the  old  Republican 
theory  of  a  purely  protective  tarifE. 

The  question  of  a  sales  tax  has  been  much 
debated.  At  first  glimpse  the  sales  tax  looks 
very  attractive.  But  it  can  hardly  accomplish 
what  some  of  its  advocates  claim,  reduced  taxes 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  revenue.  There 
are  two  main  proposals:  a  general  turnover  tax 
of  one  per  cent  and  a  retail  sales  tax,  not  to  men- 
tion intermediary  forms.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
turnover  tax  would  be  limited  to  goods  and 
commodities,   not  including  services,   credit,   etc. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  sales  tax  is  its 
ease  of  administration.  Its  advocates  claim  that 
it  is  the  most  just  form  of  taxation  because  it 
treats  everybody  alike.  The  objections  to  the 
sales  tax  are  briefly  these:  (1)  If  shifted  to  the 
consumer,  it  would  greatly  decrease  the  propor- 
tion of  our  federal  taxes  that  are  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay,  and  correspondingly  add  to  the 
taxes  based  on  consumption,  so  that  a  larger 
burden  of  taxation  would  fall  upon  those  least 
able  to  pay  them;  (2)  If  not  entirely  shifted,  it 
would  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  corporation 
that  carries  on  every  step  in  producing  a  highly 
specialized  product,  and  which  therefore  would 
pay  the  tax  but  once,  over  the  smaller  corpora- 
tion that  carries  on  but  one  step,  for  each  step 
would  be  taxed  if  carried  on  separately  by  in- 
dividual corporations;  (3)  If  not  shifted,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  corporation  that  turns 
over  its  product  with  great  frequency,  in  that 
the  tax  varies  directly  as  the  number  of  turn- 
overs; (4)  as  a  tax  on  gross  receipts,  it  must  be 
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paid,  whether  the  business  shows  a  profit  or  loss. 

It  is  significant  that  the  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Board  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  com- 
mittees, many  of  whom  at  first  favored  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax,  came  around  to  unanimous  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  farmers,  as  well  as  most  stu- 
dents of  the  problem,  are  opposed  to  the  turn- 
over tax,  so  there  is  little  chance  of  its  being 
accepted  by  Congress.  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  favored  it  are  now  talking  more  of  a 
retail  sales  tax  or  a  net  sales  tax,  than  of  a  gen- 
eral turnover  tax. 

Instead  of  a  general  turnover  tax  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committees  propose  selected  sales  taxes. 
By  this  scheme  industries  that  can  be  taxed 
without  injury  would  be  selected  and  a  tax 
levied  which  would  bring  in  large  returns,  be 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  be  easily 
collected.  Liquor  and  tobacco  taxes  are  well- 
known  examples  of  this  kind  of  taxation,  long 
used  in  both  America  and  Great  Britain. 


The  New  Era  in  India 

THE  principle  of  self-determination  is  in 
operation  in  India,  declared  Rustom  Rus- 
tomjee,  former  editor  of  the  Oriental  Review, 
at  the  City  Club  forum  on  Friday,  March  18. 
The  people  of  India,  he  said,  demonstrated  their 
determination  to  remain  under  British  protec- 
tion by  their  united  support  of  the  empire  during 
the  war,  even  in  the  face  of  German  incitement 
of  revolt.  As  early  as  September  11,  1914,  there 
were  65,000  Indian  soldiers  in  France,  and  they 
helped  materially  to  check  the  Germans  at  the 
Marne.  Altogether  India  sent  1,250,000  troops 
to  join  the  allies  on  the  various  battle  fronts  of 
the  great  war. 

The  speaker  disclaimed  being  "a  servile  apolo- 
gist of  Great  Britain"  but  as  a  truth-loving 
Parsi,  acclaimed  the  fact  that  "the  British  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
teeming  masses  of  India."  All  of  the  forces 
of  evil  are  combined,  he  said,  to  give  a  knockout 
blow"  to  the  great  Christianizing  force  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  sources  of  these  charges 
of  British  mis-rule  in  India  are  found,  not  in 
India,  but  among  the  bolshevists  and  anti-Brit- 
ish propagandists  with  the  avowed  object  of 
creating  the  rupture  of  the  empire. 

What  are  the  charges?  (1)  That  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  India  is  worse  now  than  be- 
fore the  British  entered  the  country  in  1857; 
(2)  that  the  British  administration  is  denying 
the  Indian  people  the  boon  of  education;  (3)  that 
the  British   administration  has  done   nothing  to 


prepare  the  people  of  India  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruition  of  responsible  government.  These 
charges  are  entirely  false,  said  Mr.  Rustomjee. 

Although  only  three  generations  ago  a  country 
suffering  from  the  evils  of  despotism,  anarchy, 
desolation,  and  famine,  India  now  has  thousands 
of  schools,  35,000  miles  of  railways,  165,000 
miles  of  irrigation,  and  the  cheapest  postal  tele- 
graph system  in  the  world.  Social  evils  have  been 
almost  obliterated.  Rising  morality  has  been 
accompanied  by  suppression  of  superstition.  All 
that  is  purest  in  thought  and  literature  has  de- 
veloped through  freedom  of  expression.  The 
privileges  of  British  citizenship) — the  right  to 
vote,  to  attend  British  universities,  and  to  hold 
office — have  been  granted  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia who  have  acquired  necessary  qualifications. 
The  fact  that  India  has  absorbed  one-third  of 
the  world's  supply  of  silver  in  the  last  seven 
years,  and  40  per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  is  an 
indication  of  the  country's  economic  prosperity. 
Gold  also,  to  the  extent  of  £400,000,000,  has 
been  imported  into  India  during  the  last  two 
years.  British  loans  at  3%  per  cent  interest 
have  facilitated  economic  development. 

The  proportion  of  boys  attending  high  schools 
and  universities  in  India  is  greater  than  in  Japan 
and  Wales.  Past  neglect  of  primary  education 
is  being  repaired.  The  educational  system  is  in 
the  hands  of  native  ministers  and  the  rates  for 
educational   purposes   have  been   raised. 

The  people  of  India  were  given  the  franchise 
in  1898  by  the  Second  Council  of  India  Act. 
Important  reforms  were  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Morley  in  1907.  In  recognition  of  the  war  serv- 
ices of  India,  the  Montagu  commission  worked 
out  a  plan  with  the  object  of  giving  India  a  re- 
sponsible government.  As  a  result  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act  was  passed  in  1919.  The  act 
divided  India  into  nine  provinces,  each  having 
an  elective  council  composed  of  natives.  Indian 
ministers  of  departments  are  responsible  to  the 
councils.  At  the  head  of  the  government  is  the 
Viceroy  with  a  cabinet  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  are  Indians.  The  Act  further  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  an  inquiry  shall  be 
made  to  determine  what  additional  steps  can  be 
taken  to  establish  self-government,  which  the 
people  devotedly  desire. 

In  its  Indian  policy,  Great  Britain  is  moving 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  toward  Democracy. 
All  who  know  India  agree,  said  Mr.  Rustomjee, 
that  if  the  British  Forces  left  India  today,  con- 
ditions would  be  worse  than  in  Russia.  Many 
problems  must  be  slowly  and  carefully  worked 
out.  The  way  to  self-government  is  by  po- 
litical education. 


C?^  4^  It      Prof.    Cavid  Kinley, 

Urbana, 
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Tuesday,  April  5 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

''North  Dakota  Under  Fire" 


Speaker: 


Senator  E.  F.  LADD 


The  Governor,  Attorney-General,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  North  Dakota  are 
threatened  with  recall  by  the  opponents  of  the  Non-Partisan  League.  The  "farmers'  industrial 
program"  is  at  a  stand-still.     Senator  Ladd  will  give  us  his  inside   view  of  the  situation. 


Saturday,  April  9—1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 

Ladies  are  invited  to  attend 

Subject: 

''Congress  As  a   Woman  Saw  It" 

Speaker:       JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

Member  of   Congress,   1917-1919 

Miss  Rankin  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  served  in  Congress. 
Her  observations  on  Congress  and  its  workings  should  be  most  interesting  because  of  the  fresh 
and  "non-traditional"  point  of  vie\v  which   a  woman  brings  with  her   into  public  life. 


The  Boosters*  Sho"w 

A  Stupendous,  Spectacular,  Side-Splitting 
Evening  or  Entertainment — staged  and  di- 
rected    by     members     or    tlie    City     Club. 

Two  Evenings  Four  Performances 

Tickets,    One  Dollar 


All    proceeds    will    be    used    toward    defraying 
e   expenses   of   the   following  innovations: 

A  comfortable  card  room  on  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
A  large  pool  and  billiard  room  on  the  fourth  floor, 
with  more  tables. 

A    small     gymnasium,     handball     courts,     etc.,     and 
shower  baths. 
More   social    activities. 


Come  —  and  bring  your 
friends!  Every  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Club  will  be 
there.  Remember  the  date — 
April  20  and  22.  Get  your 
tickets    at    the    desk. 
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merit  of  all  arrears.  No  such  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  re-election  until  all  moneys  owing 
by  him  to  the  Club  are  fully  paid." 


Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting 
of  Charles  Yeomans,  Chairman,  Graham 
Taylor,  William  J.  Bogan,  Robert  M.  Cunning- 
ham and  John  H.  Jamar,  posted  its  report  of 
nominees  for  officers  and  directors  on  March  28. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

President — Frederic    Bruce   Johnstone. 

Vice-President — Laird   Bell. 

Secretary — Henry    F.   Tenney. 

Treasurer — Fred   G.    Heuchling. 

Directors — S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  Max  Loeb, 
H.  A.  Millis,  Francis  X.  Busch. 

At  the  annual  m.eeting  on  April  15  the  follow- 
ing change  in  the  by-laws  will  be  considered: 

"Article  I,  Section  4:  On  the  first  day  of 
each  quarter  the  Treasurer  shall  send  to  each 
member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  a  notice  that  his  name  will  be 
posted  for  delinquency  if  such  dues  are  not 
paid  within  fifteen  days  thereafter.  If  any  de- 
linquent shall  not  have  paid  such  dues  within 
such  fifteen-day  period,  his  name  and  the  amount 
of  his  arrears,  including  dues  for  the  current 
quarter,  shall  thereupon  be  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  of  the  Club. 

"Any  member  who  shall  not  have  paid  his 
dues  for  any  quarter,  within  four  months  from 
the  first  day  of  such  quarter,  shall  forfeit  his 
right  to  use  the  Club  and,  by  action  of  the  Di- 
rectors, may  be  dropped  from  the  membership 
roll  upon  fifteen  days'  notice. 

"A  member  dropped  for  delinquency  may  be 
reinstated  within  three  months  thereafter  by  a 
vote  of  the   Board  of  Directors   and   upon  pay- 


Glub  Notes 

Set  aside  Friday  noon,  April  15,  for  the  An- 
nual  Meeting  of   the  City   Club. 

A  fountain  pen  was  found  in  the  lounge  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  26.  The  owner  may 
obtain   it  by   applying  in  the  Club   office. 

The  Social  Committee  slipped  in  a  surprise 
last  Wednesday  noon,  unannounced.  A  quartet 
composed  of  members  sang  a  musical  selection 
in  the  dining  room  and  again  in  the  grill.  Many 
favorable  comments  were  heard  regarding  the 
innovation.  Apparently  this  live  committee  in- 
tends  to  keep   us  guessing. 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for 
March,  Professor  John  M.  Clark,  a  member 
of  the  Club  Public  Utilities  Committee,  has 
written  an  illuminating  article,  entitled,  "An 
Example  of  Municipal  Research,"  and  dealing 
with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Local 
Transportation  appointed  by  Mayor  Thompson. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  cordially  invites  our  mem- 
bers to  attend  two  eleven  o'clock  meetings  at 
their  clubhouse,  16  N.  Wabash  Ave. — April  5, 
when  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Green  will  speak  on 
"Public  Health  Problems  in  Legislation";  and 
April  12,  when  Dr.  Emil  Ries  will  talk  about 
"Personal  Experience  with  State  Medicine"  and 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Ochsner  on  "What  is  Legiti- 
mate Medical  Charitv?" 


Can  You  Sing? 

What  little  stunt  can  you  do?  Perhaps 
you  play  the  banjo  or  dance.  Or  maybe  you 
know  some  friend  who  can  bang  the  piano 
or  recite  funny  poems  or  tragie  orations. 
Maybe  you  are  one  of  those  sleight-of-hand 
magicians  who  can  pull  rabbits  out  of  gentle- 
men's hats.  If  you  can  do  a  stunt,  WE 
WANT  YOU! 

The  Boosters'  Show  is  looking  for  local 
talent.  If  you  want  to  make  the  City  Club's 
first  big  social  event  a  success,  do  your  share. 
Report  to  "Bill"  Carlson. 
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Chicago's  Unemployment  Problem 

tttITH  more  than  100,000  men  out  of  work  up  the  unemployment  problem  with  the  object 
^^  and  30  persons  applying  for  each  avail-  of  effecting  a  permanent  solution.  In  the  past, 
able  job,  Chicago  faces  an  unemployment  prob-  unemployment  has  been  a  recurring  phenomenon 
lem  that  demands  relief.  The  subject  was  dis-  that  has  held  close  attention  only  during  the 
cussed  at  the  City  Club  forum  on  Friday,  times  of  crises.  Temporary  relief  measures  are 
March  25,  by  James  Mullenbach,  formerly  not  enough;  thorough,  adequate  follow-up  study 
superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House;  is  necessary  to  disclose  how  to  prevent  the  re- 
Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  President  of  the  Woman's  currence  of  unemployment. 

Trade   Union   League;   and   Dr.   A.   H.   R.  At-  The   employees   feel,   said   Miss   Nestor,   that 

wood,  Secretary  of  the  General  Advisory  Board  the    employers    often   take    advantage    of   unem- 

of  the  Illinois  Free   Employment   Bureau.  ployment  to  get  even  with  the  unions,  to  carry 

Mr.   Mullenbach  described  the  administration  on   the  open  shop   fight  under  the  guise  of  the 

of    the    Municipal    Lodging    House    which    for  "American   shop"   and   to  force  the   workers  to 

many   years    supplied    relief   for   homeless    men.  accept    almost    any   terms.      There   is   generally 

It  was  founded  in  1903  through  the  initiative  of  little  attempt  to  divide  the  work  so  as  to  make 

the  City  Homes  Association.     The  city  admin-  the    burden    as    light    as    possible.      The    labor 

istration    took   over    the   operation    and    mainte-  group    does    not    desire    this   periodical    fighting, 

nance,  under  the  direction  of  Raymond   Robins.  The   Chicago   Federation  of   Labor  held   two 

There    were    accommodations    for  400   men,    al-  conferences,   February  6th    and  20th,   to  discuss 

though  until   December,   1907,  there  were  never  the  unemployment  problem.     Ninety-six  organi- 

more    than    150    applicants    daily.      Mr.    Robins  zations    were    represented    and    reported    12,272 

abolished    the    two    rules    that    placed    a    three  unemployed  out  of  a  total  membership  of  46,668. 

nights'  limit   on   lodging   and   required    all   able-  They    were    most    concerned    with    permanent 

bodied    lodgers    to    work    three    hours    daily    on  measures  but  for  relief  in  the  present  emergency 

the  city   roads,   for  these   rules  had  been   found  they  recommended  governmental   action   to  pre- 

to  cause  both  injustice  and  inefficiency.    Through  vent  speculation,  renewal  of  trade  relations  with 

the    co-operation    of    the    police    an    emploj'ment  Russia,   extensive  construction  of  public  works, 

bureau   was  established  to  serve  the  men.  and  part  time  work  if  other  measures  fail. 

The  administration  of  the  lodging  house  was  I"  several  trades  women  have  found  it  less 
based  on  a  system  of  registration,  including  com-  difficult  to  find  work  than  men.  Many  women, 
plete  information  about  the  applicant.  The  though,  are  working  on  jobs  outside  their  trades 
sanitary  requirement  consisted  of  bathing  and  at  one-half  their  ordinary  wage.  All  trades  have 
the  disinfection  of  clothing.  Medical  inspec-  been  "tied  up"  but  many  are  "picking  up"  now. 
tion  was  compulsory  and  was  followed  up  with  Dr.  Atwood  pictured  the  present  serious  situ- 
necessary  treatment  for  the  sick  and  isolation  ation  and  stated  as  the  cause,  the  lack  of  prep- 
of  contagious  diseases.  Cases  were  dealt  with  aration  to  meet  unemployment.  The  organi- 
individually  with  the  purpose  of  helping  every  zation  in  which  he  is  interested  was  able  to  ob- 
lodger   according  to  his  need.  tain    statistical    information    from    only    50    per 

The  great  mass  of  men  who  fill  the  ranks  of  cent   of   the   sources   to  which   the    request   was 

the  unemployed  in  Chicago  today  are  not  bums,  sent  some  time  ago. 

said  Mr.  Mullenbach,  but  seasonal  workers  who  But  the  cure  is  at  hand;  it  is  employment, 
work  successively  on  the  railroads,  in  the  har-  according  to  Dr.  Atwood.  A  nation-wide  in- 
vest fields,  in  the  lumber  camps,  and  in  the  ice  quiry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dis- 
fields.  Ten  percent  are  boys  under  21  years  of  closes  that  there  are  $620,000,000  now  avail- 
age.  The  homeless  men  are  here  because  Chi-  able  for  roads.  One-half  of  this  sum  would  em- 
cago  is  the  great  crossroads  of  the  nation.  ploy   a   million   men   at  fifty  cents   an  hour  for 

Mr.  Mullenbach  said  that  the  total  cost  of  three  months  and  so  relieve  the  whole  situa- 
administration  of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  tion.  In  Chicago,  there  is  a  great  need  for  new 
was  only  eleven  cents  per  man  in  1907;  the  daily  schools,  subways,  surface  line  and  sewerage  ex- 
food  ration  per  man  cost  four  cents.  Further  tension.  Such  work  is  practicable  at  this  sea- 
statistics  and  information  on  the  subject  may  son  of  the  year.  Men  want  work;  they  want 
be  found  in  Volume  I  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin,  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  work  is  the 
page  364,  reporting  an  address  of  Mr.  Mullen-  one  essential.  The  city  and  the  state  should 
bach  before  the  Club  in  1908.  no  longer  fail  to  provide  work  while  they  have 

Miss   Nestor   emphasized   the   need   of   taking  the  opportunity. 
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The  Industrial  Mix-up;  Some  Ways  Out 

THE  tremendous  importance  of  the  job  is 
the  biggest  thing  on  the  worker's  mind, 
as  Whiting  Williams  came  to  know  it  through 
sharing  his  life  in  mine  and  steel  centers.  Mr. 
Williams'  message  to  the  City  Club  on  Thurs- 
day, March  31,  has  particular  weight  at  this 
time  of  unemployment  crisis.  He  told  his  story 
as  only  one  could  who  had  been  taken  into  the 
unskilled  worker's  confidence.  Getting  close 
to  the  feelings  of  the  working  man  has  added 
importance  because  his  feelings,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  are  the  roots  of  his  action. 

Mr.  Williams  joined  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
skilled job-hunters  in  a  great  steel  center  in 
1919  when  hundreds  of  men  were  out  of  work. 
The  reality  of  the  situation  dawned  upon  him 
when  he  came  to  the  factory  gate  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  found  seventy-five  men,  all 
waiting  silent,  hoping,  fearing,  with  eyes  on 
the  hole  in  the  wall  where  two  or  three  jobs 
for  the  day  would  be  given  out  when  the  fac- 
tory opened.  And  then  inside,  if  one  got  a  job 
moving  bricks  and  knew  that  when  they  were 
moved  he  would  be  out  looking  for  another  day's 
work,  there  was  no  conscientious  scruple  about 
restriction  of  output  but  only  the  thought  how 
long  could  he  make  the  job  last  and  get  away 
with  it.  To  one  seeing  it  through  the  eyes  of 
necessity  there  is  nothing  worse,  in  himself  or 
a  fellow  worker,  than  "killing  the  job." 

A  second  human  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
unholy  alliance  between  tiredness  and  temper. 
The  twelve-hour  day  and  the  long  shifts  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  steel  industry  give  the 
worker  a  tired,  strained  mind  that  refuses  to 
be  reasonable.  Not  only  the  man  becomes  mean, 
grouchy  and  indecent,  but  his  labor  also  be- 
comes wasteful.  He  can't  deliver  efficiently  be- 
cause the  necessary  energy  and  control  don't  ex- 
ist. The  same  is  true  of  the  shorter  hour  work- 
ers who  live  and  work  under  bad  conditions. 
Both  of  these  types  are  dangerous  in  industry. 
The  ignorance  and  utterly  unnecessary  misun- 
derstanding of  the  character  of  the  employer 
is  an  important  trait  of  the  worker's  mind.  The 
manner  of  the  foreman,  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  scrapping  of  wastes,  material 
and  human  alike,  have  convinced  the  unskilled 
worker  that  hard  work  "don't  get  you  nowhere." 
The  average  working  men  are  not  Bolsheviks, 
said  Mr.  Williams.  They  are  prospective  buy- 
ers in  a  far-reaching  selling  contest.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  salesman  who  is  trying  to  sell 
sudden,  bloody,  cruel  revolution  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  seller  of  gradual,  patient,  normal  evo- 


lution. The  danger  is  that  the  former  will 
know  best  how  to  appeal  to  the  workers.  He 
appreciates  their  attitude,  understands  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  job,  and  has  the  use 
of  such  inexcusable  influences  as  wide-spread 
unemployment  and  union  smashing  proclivities 
to  make  his  case  plausible. 

Besides  recognizing  that  the  job  is  an  impor- 
tant form  of  property,  the  employer  must  see 
that  the  job  gives  the  worker  a  right  to  good 
treatment.  Even  the  unskilled  worker  naturally 
takes  a  pride  in  his  work  and  doesn't  want  "to 
be  made  a  monkey."  A  kindly  word  of  appre- 
ciation and  recognition  of  work  well  done  will 
go  far  toward  finding  the  way  out  of  the  indus- 
trial mix-up.  The  social  level  of  a  man  and  his 
family  is  determined  to  a  remarkable  extent  by 
his  job  level.  He  must  be  given  opportunity. 
The  average  man  is  self-respecting  and  wants 
a  larger,  better  share  in  the  joint  enterprise. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Williams  is  optimistic 
about  the  ultimate  outcome. 


Chess  News 

The  biggest  event  in  the  City  Club's  chess  pro- 
gram occurs  as  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  April  2.  Frank  J.  Marshall, 
chess  champion  of  the  United  States,  meets  all 
comers  in  an  exhibition  of  simultaneous  play. 
The  Chess  Committee  has  sent  invitations  to 
Illinois  Athletic  Club,  Hamilton  Club,  Engi- 
neers' Club,  Elks,  and  Press  Club — all  members 
of  the  Inter-Club  Chess  League — as  well  as  to 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  Union  League 
Club,  and  to  each  member  of  the  City  Club 
who  has  recorded  his  interest  in  chess.  Un- 
doubtedly a  large  number  of  chess  enthusiasts 
have  planned  to  try  their  skill  against  the 
master.     Play  starts   at   1 :30  in  the  lounge. 

The  Chess  Committee  of  the  Club  has  an- 
nounced the  final  result  of  the  Club  Champion- 
ship tournament  which  was  held  during  the 
winter  months.  Mr.  Sparrow  was  the  winner 
and.  Mr.  Hicks  a  close  second.  Great  interest 
was  shown  by  the  entrants,  most  of  whom 
plaj'ed  about  forty  games  each  in  the  schedule 
that  called  for  two  games  between  each  entrant. 
The  standing  is  given  below.  Only  those  who 
have  played  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  allotted 
games  and  who  have  won  at  least  one-half  of  the 
games  played   have   been  considered. 

Sparrow    930     Anderson 608 

Hicks 903     Kuss 560 

Denis    797      Murray 518 

Starr    769      Wood    500 

Buck   744 
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Thursday,  April  14—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

^^An  American  View  of  India's  Problems'' 

speaker: 

Dr.  SAM  HIGGINBOTTOM 

Dr.  Higginbottom  has  done  extensive  work  in  India  in  introducing  modern  industrial 
and  agricultural  processes.  From  his  long  experience  as  a  missionary  he  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  India  and   actual  conditions  in   the  country. 

Friday,  April  15 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  City  Club 

Save  the  Friday  luncheon  date  for  the  annual  election  and  the  annual  reports  from 
our  officers.  The  Entertainment  Committee  will  liven  up  the  hour  and  there  will  be  a 
good  time  mixed  in  with  the  business  meeting.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  a  general 
discussion  of  City  Club  policies.     Let's  have  a  big   attendance! 


Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  April  20  and  22 

The  Boosters'  Show 

The  biggest  social  event  in  the  history  of  the  City   Club 


Four  Performances 


Tickets,  One  Dollar 


On  Wednesday,  May  4,  William  Allen  White  will  address  the  Club  on  the 
subject  "The  Farce  of  the  Parties." 


Every  loyal  member  of  the  City  Club  will  buy  at  least  one  ticket  for  the  Boosters'  Show 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION,   ETC.,   REQUIRED   BY  THE  ACT   OF 

CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
Of  The  City  Club  Bulletin,  published  weekly   at  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois,    for   April    1,    1921. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Everett  W.  Lothrop, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  City  Club  Bulletin, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation,  etc.)  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this   form,   to-wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business    managers    are: 

Publisher,  City  Club  of  Chicago,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago. 

Editor,  Everett  W.  Lothrop,  same  address. 

Managing   Editor,   None. 

Business   Managers,   None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  No  stock.  Joseph  Cummins, 
President,  35  No.  Dearborn  Street ;  Roy  C.  Osgood, 
Treasurer,  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank ;  J.  F.  Cor- 
nelius, Secretary,   105  W.   Monroe  Street. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  ler  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  or  boads,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  duciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affi-nt's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  i  erson,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Everett  W.  Lothrop. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  24th  day  of 
March,    1921. 

(seal.)  Flora  Gerhard. 

(My  commission  expires   July  8,   1924.) 


Mayor  Asked  to  Relieve  Situation 

A  joint  sub-committee  of  the  Unemployment 
and  Housing  Committees  of  the  City  Club  called 
on  Mayor  Thompson  last  Wednesday  to  present 
the  City  Club's  recommendation  that  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House  be  opened  immediately 
by  the  City  and  that  the  Mayor  appoint  an  Un- 
employment Commission  to  study  the  whole 
problem.  The  communication  to  the  Mayor 
was  authorized  by  the  Directors  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  committees  which  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  present  situation. 


Another  first-hand  view  of  conditions  among 
the  city's  unemployed  and  homeless  men  came 
from  a  visit  of  several  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Committee  to  the  South  State  Street  district 
one  evening  a  week  ago.  The  conclusion  con- 
curred in  by  all  is  that  the  homeless  colored 
men  are  in  somewhat  better  circumstances  than 
the  white  victims  of  unemployment  on  the  west 
side,  because  the  colored  people  of  Chicago  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. Churches,  settlements  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
are  providing  food  and  shelter  for  about  200 
men  while  at  least  800  more  resort  to  the  police 
stations,  pool  rooms  and  restaurants,  or  to 
sheltered  nooks  out-of-doors.  The  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  the  problem  is 
growing  every  day  and  getting  beyond  control. 

Our  group  was  escorted  among  the  haunts 
of  the  homeless  by  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Urban 
League,  a  social  service  agency  which  is  func- 
tioning as  a  clearing  house  for  relief  activities 
and  exerting  every  effort  to  meet  the  emergency. 
At  the  Trinity  Methodist  church,  66  colored 
men — some  nights  there  are  100 — were  crowded 
into  a  room  with  no  accommodations  for  their 
comfort  beyond  some  chairs,  a  warm  stove  and  a 
carpet  on  which  there  was  hardly  room  for  all  to 
sleep.  The  Morning  Star  Baptist  Church  base- 
ment supplied  shelter,  chairs  and  one  bath  tub 
for  90  men;  perhaps  sixteen  more  found  beds 
up-stairs.  Free  breakfasts  and  suppers  are  given 
by  these  churches,  whose  efforts  are  very  com- 
mendable, considering  their  limited  resources. 
The  Wabash  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  caring  for 
about  25  men  daily  out  of  its  running  expenses, 
and  in  addition,  is  furnishing  large  quantities 
of  clothing  and  other  personal  assistance. 

What  more  should  be  done  in  the  south  side 
district?  One  thing  that  seems  entirely  feasible 
is  the  opening  of  the  8th  Regiment  Armory. 
Public  agencies  ought  to  take  over  this  relief 
work.  Private  organizations  are  doing  their 
best  but  they  cannot  meet  the  growing  need.       | 
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New  Members 

G.  L.  Irwin,  Chicago  Manager,  McGraw 
Hill   Company,   Advertising. 

J.  L.  Kearns,  Salesman,  Hawtin  Engraving 
Company. 

J.  J.  Finlay,  Stavrum  &  Shafer,  Advertising 
Agency. 

George  E.  Fox,  Chicago  Sales  Manager,  Non- 
otuck   Silk   Company. 

Edward  E.  Schultz,  Western  Representative, 
Menke  Kaufmann  &  Company. 

Nicholas  C.  Ganas,  Restaurant  owner. 


If  you  want  a  new  pool  and  billiard  room  on  the 
4th  floor,  a  large  and  pleasant  card  room,  and  a 
small  gymnasium  with  shower  baths  in  the  City 
Club,  come  to  the  BOOSTERS'  SHOW. 


Club  Notes 


James  R.  Bibbins  has  recently  resigned  as 
supervising  engineer  of  the  Arnold  Company  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  manager  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Communication 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Merton  W.  Ross  has  become  the  head  resi- 
dent of  a  new  community  center,  called  Chase 
House,  at  211  South  Ashland  Boulevard.  This 
"house  of  friendship"  is  an  experimental  social 
laboratory  for  the  social  service  activities  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Chicago. 

Many  readers  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  a  forthcoming  book, 
"Shackled  Youth,"  by  Edward  Yeomans,  who  is 
one  of  our  members,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

The  Social  Committee  arranged  for  the  solos 
by  Ernest  D.  Dewey  in  the  dining  room  during 
lunch  hour  last  Friday.     Everybody  liked   it. 


Chess  News 


Participants  and  on-lookers  were  alike  im- 
pressed with  the  good  sportsmanship  and  charm 
of  the  National  Chess  Champion,  Frank  J. 
Marshall,  at  the  City  Club  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  2.  The  score  was  Mr.  Marshall 
22,  City  Club  1,  when  the  champion  finished 
his   exhibition   of   simultaneous   playing. 

A  lady  who  had  observed  the  exhibition  asked 
Mr.  Marshall  if  he  was  not  tired  as  a  result 
of  playing  23  games  in  three  hours.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "I  am  quite  tired  from  walking  around 
the  tables."  It  seemed  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
however,  that  Mr.  Marshall  had  other  reasons 


to  feel  tired.  Chief  among  them  was  the  game 
played  by  George  F.  Brown,  which  ended  when 
the  champion  resigned.  Other  strong  games 
were  played  against  Mr.  Marshall,  notably 
those  of  Mr.  Slocum,  who  held  out  to  the  end, 
and  Mr.  Starr,  who  just  missed  a  draw.  An- 
other remarkable  game  was  the  one  played  by 
Mr.  Hopkins'  nine-year  old  son  who  was  among 
the  last  to  succumb  to  the  master's  skill. 

As  a  prize  for  his  victory,  Mr.  Brown  re- 
ceives an  autographed  photograph  of  Mr. 
Marshall. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  City  Club  Chess  Com- 
mittee, the  Elks,  the  Engineers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Hamilton  and  Press  Clubs  were  represented 
in  the  matches.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  faced  Mr.  Marshall  are  Messrs.  Starr, 
Watkins,  Murray,  Hagerty,  Levi,  Lewis,  Kirk, 
Warren,  Slocum,  Gibling,  Cahn,  Butterfield, 
Stevens,  Sparrow,  Brown,  Buck,  Hopkins,  Jr., 
Offner,  Law,  Denis,  Clay,  Fisher  and  Dykstra. 


The  City  Club's  first  trophy  will  soon  be  on 
exhibition  in  the  Chess  Corner  of  the  Lounge. 
The  City  Club,  the  Chess  Section  and  particu- 
larly the  members  of  the  Chess  Team  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  trophy  which  represents 
the  winning  of  the  Championship  of  the  Inter- 
Club  Chess  League  after  a  league  season  ex- 
tending throughout  the  winter,  and  from  the 
hardest  kind  of  competition  from  other  league 
members.  The  entry  of  the  City  Club  in  the 
Inter-Club  Chess  League  last  fall  represented 
its  debut  in  competitive  sports. 

The  winning  team  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing City  Club  members:  W.  E.  Sparrow,  Jr., 
Captain;  A.  D.  Denis,  Jr.,  C.  F.  Hicks,  R.  F. 
Starr,  W.  N.  Buck  and  F.  L.  Butterfield;  alter- 
nates were  S.  R.  Watkins,  J.  V.  May  and  E.  J. 
Gibling. 

A  banquet  for  all  members  of  each  team  is 
being  arranged  at  which  formal  presentation 
of  the  cup  will  be  made. 

The    official    record    of    the    league    standing 

follows :  r. 

rercent- 

Won  Lost  age 

City    Club Aby2  W/t  .775 

Hamilton   Club 37>4  22>^  .625 

Elks   Club 36  24  .600 

Engineers'   Club 33^  26>^  .558 

Illinois  Athletic  Club.. 2 1^^  38 1^  .358 

Press  Club 5  55  .083 


If  you  can't  come  April  20,  come  April  22.  If 
you  can't  come  at  all — get  two  tickets  and  give 
them  to  your  friends. 
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North  Dakota 

npHE  sovereign  rights  of  the  State  vs.  dicta- 
■*■  tion  by  outside  financial  interests  is  the 
way  the  issue  has  been  drawn  in  North  Dakota, 
according  to  United  States  Senator  E.  F.  Ladd, 
who  spoke  to  the  City  Club  on  Tuesday,  April  5. 
The  fight  centers  today,  the  Senator  said,  on 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota.  If  this  bank  is 
allowed  to  succeed  in  its  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota,  the  banking  inter- 
ests fear  that  there  will  soon  be  47  other  banks 
like  it.  To  put  an  end  to  the  "socialistic"  ac- 
tivities financed  by  the  Bank,  they  have  effected 
a  nation-wide  boycott  on  the  bonds  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  with  the  result  that  the  bonds, 
though  a  first-class  financial  proposition,  can- 
not be  handled  through  the  regular  channels. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bcU  bonds 
amounting  to  $6,200,000  directly  to  the  people, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  State. 

Senator  Ladd  described  the  present  fight  as 
the  culmination  of  a  long  standing  struggle  of 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  to  get  justice  in 
the  marketing  of  their  products.  From  the  time 
when  North  Dakota  was  a  territory  its  legisla- 
tion has  been  controlled  by  the  business  and 
financial  interests  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
The  farmers,  who  make  up  85  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  were  practically  un- 
represented in  the  legislature.  For  25  years 
they  asked  in  vain  for  remedial  legislation  which 
would  give  them  the  same  protection  that  was 
afforded  the  elevator  men  and  shippers  in  the 
weighing,  dockage  and  grading  of  wheat.  The 
farmers  claim  to  have  been  deliberately  de- 
frauded out  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  by 
the  unfair  practices  of  grading  and  marketing 
wheat.  Finally  a  law  was  enacted  and  approved 
by  83  per  cent  of  the  voters  in,  a  referendum, 
but  even  then  it  was  set  aside  for  two  years  by 
the  legislature.  The  result  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  a  farmers' 
movement  to  secure  recognition,  progressive  leg- 
islation and  its  enforcement.  A  partial  victory 
followed  in  1917  and  a  clean  sweep  in  the  State 
election  of  1919  enabled  the  farmers  to  enact 
their  program. 

The  farmers'  program  in  North  Dakota  is 
progressive  but  not  radical.  Senator  Ladd  as- 
serted. There  is  not  one  law  but  what  has  been 
enacted  to  the  same  effect  in  some  other  State 
of  the  Union.  Among  the  laws  enacted  are: 
(1)  the  grain  grading  law;  (2)  the  authoriza- 
tion of  State  bonds  to  build  a  mill  and  elevator 
as  an  experiment  in  marketing;  (3)  the  hail  in- 
surance law;  (4)  the  bonding  of  State  officials; 
(5)  the  home  builders  law;   (6)   the  labor  com- 


Under  Fire 

pensation  law;  (7)  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  legality  of 
these  undertakings.  Naturally,  however,  each 
law  has  aroused  the  opposition  and  ill-will  of 
the  special  interest  affected.  Opponents  of  the 
League  have  succeeded  in  holding  up  the  pro- 
gram temporarily  by  hampering  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  in  its  functions  of  financing  the 
program.  Last  November  an  initiated  bill  be- 
came law  whereby  local  and  country  treasurers 
are  no  longer  required  to  deposit  public  funds 
in  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota.  To  meet  such 
withdrawals  the  Bank  has  been  forced  to  call 
its  loans  to  the  local  banks  whose  funds,  in  turn, 
had  been  lent  to  the  farmers.  Under  present 
conditions  the  farmers  cannot  liquidate  except 
at  great  loss;  consequently  about  forty  of  the 
local  banks  have  closed  their  doors  in  order  not 
to  jeopardize  their  funds,  although  only  three 
are  believed  to  be  insolvent.  The  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  is  tiding  over  the  farmers  and 
the  country  bank  to  the  limit  allowed  by  the 
Ninth  District  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
which.  Senator  Ladd  declared,  has  not  played 
fairly  with  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
interests  of  the  farmers. 

The  struggle  is  being  further  carried  on  in 
an  effort  to  recall  the  three  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  the  body  that  executes  the 
farmers'  industrial  program.  If  the  effort  should 
succeed  and  the  program  be  abandoned.  Senator 
Ladd  is  confident  that  the  farmers  would  over- 
turn the  administration  two  years  later,  for 
they  believe  in  the  program,  he  said,  and  are 
determined  that  the  State  shall  work  out  for 
itself  a  better  system.  There  will  be  great  dis- 
satisfaction also,  if  the  State  mill  and  elevator 
should  not  be  completed  in  time  to  handle  the 
fall  crops. 

The  speaker  believes  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  State  will  be  justified  in  taking  over 
and  operating  the  coal  mines  in  order  to  supply 
the  public  institutions  and  check  the  profits  on 
coal.     South   Dakota  is  already  doing  this. 

Senator  Ladd  appealed  to  his  audience  to 
look  carefully  in  considering  whether  the  press 
reports  from  North  Dakota  are  propaganda  or 
facts.  Ninety  per  cent  of  what  is  read  in  the 
general  press  is  absolutely  false,  he  said,  and  is 
sent  out  with  the  purpose  of  creating  prejudice 
against  the  Non-Partisan  movement. 


A  special  BOOSTERS'  SHOW  dinner  will  be 
served  to  members  of  the  City  Club  and  their 
guests  on  the  nights  of  April  20  and  22,  at  one 
dollar  a  plate. 
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PLOT  TO  WRECK  CITY  CLUB ! 

Members  of  the  City  Club  are  warned  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  fiendish 
scheme  of  propagandists  to  demolish  certain  parts  of  the  building. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  on  the  nights  of  April  20  and  April 
22  to  begin  the  dastardly  work. 

Investigators  have  reported  that  a  small  clique  of  members,  probably  dissatisfied 
with  certain  conditions  at  the  club,  have  been  plotting  for  weeks  to  destroy  sections 
of  the  building. 

Such  suspicious  remarks  as  the  following  have  been  heard  in  the  grill  room  and  the 
lounge: 

"W^hen  do  you  think  we  can  safely  begin  to  tear  down  the  walls  on  the  fourth  floor?" 

"We'll  have  to  get  the  money  first." 

"Is  everything  all  arranged  for  the  night  of  April  iv)th?" 

"Ya-ah,  they  say  that  third  act  is  a  scream;  it'll  start  a  riot!" 

"It  ought  to  bring  down  the  house." 

Fellow  members,  what  else  can  this  mean  but  a  foiil  plot?  We  must  rise  up  against 
it  and  lodge  these  culprits  in  jail.  As  loyal  members  of  the  City  Club  we  can  prevent  this 
conspiracy  by  marching  en  masse  to  the  clubrooms  on  the  nights  of  April  20  and  22. 

Tell  your  friends  to  come  with  you.  Bring  your  family.  The  honor  of  the  City  Club 
is  at  stake.  You  can  enlist  vour  support  by  mailing  your  check  for  $1.10  for  every  person 
you  expect  to  bring. 

Send  your  check  and  request  for  tickets  to  the  BOOSTERS'  SHOW  Committee,  care 
of  City  Club,  Chicago. 


Saturday,  April  23—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Dining  Room 

LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 

Subject: 

''The  Making  of  An  American" 

Speaker: 

MARIETTA  L.  JOHNSON 

Director,  Fairhope  School,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  originator  of  an  experiment  in  education 
that  has  attracted  national  attention. 
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Illinois  Committee  on  Social  Legislation 
Asks  Support 

Our  members  are  urged  to  get  behind  and 
push  along  the  excellent  legislative  program  be- 
ing fostered  by  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Social 
Legislation.  That  Committee  is  your  clearing 
house  for  the  furtherance  of  all  legislation  in 
which  social  and  civic  agencies  h  .  a  com- 
mon  aim. 

If  you  want  to  see  better  houses  i  y  pro- 
vided for,  and  not  merely  talked  al  ii  if  you 
believe  in  adequate  relief  for  widov  i  lothers 
and  their  children;  if  kindergarten;  !•  uld  be 
established  whenever  parents  really  .  ;  them, 
and  if  you  realize  the  importance  o  iv  ividing 
playgrounds  for  children,  then  help  r,  st  the 
work  of  the  Illinois  Committee.  It  hn  .Jready 
endorsed   the    above   bills   and   their  ige   is 

being  urged  through  every  proper  me,:        i 

Thorough  consideration  is  also  bein^  -en  to 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  the  illegitint  bill, 
amendments  to  the  compensation  act,  r.nd  to 
measures  calculated  to  provide  for  defei  "  i?  de- 
linquents. 

Should  you  have  any  arguments  for  or  against 
these  proposals,  now  is  the  time  to  be  heard. 
The  Committee  desires  to  serve  all  in  the  inter- 
est of  each,  and  it  wants  your  co-operation  and 
needs  the  support  of  yourself  and  your  organi- 
zation at  this  critical  time  of  the  legislative 
session. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  Secretary,  F.  Emory 
Lyon,  at  1715  Stevens  Building,  and  have  a 
hand  in  defeating  harmful  measures  and  in 
promoting  progressive  legislation. 


A  Live  Annual  Meeting 

A  full  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
City  Club,  which  was  held  on  Friday,  April  15, 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
The  meeting  was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  A 
number  of  favorable  comments  were  heard  in 
regard  to  its  informality  and  the  good  fellowship 
that  pervaded  the  proceedings  and  the  large 
number  of  members  present. 

The  following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Frederic  Bruce  Johnstone. 

Vice-President — Laird  Bell. 

Secretary — Henry  F.  Tenney. 

Treasurer — Fred  G.  Heuchling. 

Directors — S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  Max  Loeb, 
H.  A.   Millis,   and  Francis  X.  Busch. 


Chess  League  Banquet 

A  considerable  number  of  City  Club  chess 
fans  are  planning  to  attend  the  banquet  of  the 
Inter-Club  Chess  League  Tuesday,  April  19,  at 
the  Elks  Club,  174  W.  Washington  Street.  The 
silver  cup,  emblematic  of  the  Championship  of 
the  League  which  was  won  by  the  City  Club, 
will  be  presented  by  its  donor,  William  J.  Sinek, 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Elks.  Every  member  of 
the  City  Club  is  invited.  The  charges  will  be 
$2.50  per  plate.  All  names  must  be  in  by  Mon- 
day, April  18,  either  directly  with  Captain 
Sparrow,  phone  Central  6546,  or  by  signing 
the  roster  in  the  chess  corner. 


Events  in  the  Legislature 

The  Assembly  Bulletin,  issued  on  April  11, 
reports  the  week's  events  in  the  legislature  with 
special  reference  to  the  bills  requiring  referen- 
dum on  bond  issues;  also  the  proposal  for  a 
State  Plan  Commission,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
State  Police  bill.  Copies  of  this  number  are 
available  for  distribution  on  the  table  in  the 
lobby  of  the  clubhouse. 


House  Bill  644,  introduced  by  Representative 
Boyle,  provides  for  the  non-partisan  election  of 
the  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Thus,  another  pro- 
posal of  the  City  Club  legislative  program  comes 
before  the  State  legislature. 


Members  of  the  Chicago  Americanization 
Council  will  be  interested  in  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  City  Council  on  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation, recently  completed,  with  Allen  T.  Burns 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Congress  As  a  Woman  Saw  It 


/CONGRESS  will  not  be  a  body  of  efBcient 
^^  legislators  interested  primarily  in  national 
affairs  so  long  as  the  present  methods  of  elec- 
tion prevail.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin,  arrived  at  from  many  angles 
in  telling  the  City  Club  her  impressions  of  Con- 
gress. The  address  of  America's  first  Congress- 
woman  at  Saturday  luncheon,  April  9,  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  Club  members  and  guests. 
Miss  Edith  Rockwood,  Director  of  the  Wom- 
an's City  Club,  introduced  the  speaker. 

The  duties  of  the  Congressman  cannot  be 
separated  from  his  campaign  for  election.  Miss 
Rankin  said,  because  campaigning  is  vital  and 
continuous.  In  her  opinion  there  are  kinder, 
broader  views  in  Congress  than  those  expressed 
in  votes.  There  is  something  in  the  system  that 
prevents  members  from  bringing  out  the  best 
that  is  in  them.  Congress  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause.  The  difficulty  of  re-election  is  the  mem- 
ber's chief  concern.  People  vote  for  the  man 
they  know — who  has  done  something  for  them. 
So  the  Congressman  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  be- 
coming "district-minded"  rather  than  "national- 
minded." 

There  is  a  spirit  of  comradeship  in  Congress 
and  a  code  of  ethics  not  easily  discernible  from 
the  outside.  The  member  who  breaks  the  rules 
has  a  difficult  time.  Trying  to  "put  one  over" 
on  Congress  is  much  resented  but  "putting  one 
over"  on  constituents  is  all  right.  Members  will 
help  each  other  in  campaigning  on  the  floor  by 
such  methods  as  applauding  the  speeches  in- 
tended for  constituents.  They  are  quite  severe, 
though,  if  a  member  really  tries  to  convince 
Congress.  He  finds  his  colleagues  hypocritical 
and  impatient  at  things  they  don't  like.  Mem- 
bers were  invariably  courteous  to  Miss  Rankin, 
she  said.  They  welcomed  her  talking  on  their 
bills,  quite  likely,  she  thought,  because  it  was 
good  advertising. 

Very  few  members  remain  in  Congress  a 
long  time — only  the  unusually  conspicuous  and 
the  very  inconspicuous.  The  latter  class  are 
those  who  do  only  district  work.  Of  one,  it 
was  said,  that  he  had  never  spoken  on  the 
floor  but  that  he  had  placed  a  post  office  in 
every  town  of  his  district. 

A  few  members  are  specially  informed  on  cer- 
tain matters  and  go  to  Congress  to  carry  out 
certain  programs,  but  they  have  no  security 
in  office.  One  who  serves  the  nation  instead  of 
his  district  is  not  returned,  even  though  he  may 
be  most  able  and  tireless  as  a  worker. 

Miss  Rankin  named  James  R.  Mann  as  one 
who  stands  out  as  an  expert  legislator.     He  is 


known  as  the  one  member  interested  in  all 
legislation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  na- 
tional welfare.  On  "unanimous  consent  day" 
members  know  that  they  must  get  Mann's 
approval  if  their  pet  bills  are  to  go  through. 
There  is  need  for  a  dozen  men  to  share  that 
responsibility,  for  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
an  obstructionist  who  is  well  informed.  An- 
other member  has  assumed  the  function  of 
"watch-dog"  of  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
keeps  much  that  is  improper  out  of  the  record. 

The  amount  of  work  that  Congressmen  must 
do  is  very  great.  Exceptional  in  this  respect, 
however,  are  members  from  the  South  where 
franchise  rights  are  violated.  Some  of  these 
represent  only  6,000  voters,  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal average  of  40,000  or  50,000.  Ordinarily 
the  routine  of  answering  mail  and  doing  things 
for  constituents  leaves  little  time  for  matters 
of  national  concern.  The  reason  that  speeches 
in  Congress  are  not  followed  by  the  members 
is  that  they  have  so  much  to  do,  and  also,  the 
fact  that  speeches  are  made  for  home  consump- 
tion. Many  members  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  will  be  so  secure  in  office 
that  they  can  work  for  the  nation,  but  they  gen- 
erally lose  the  desire  before  that  time  comes. 

Rules  and  methods  of  Congress  are  made  for 
the  protection  of  Congressmen — to  make  it  pos- 
sible foi  them  to  be  elected.  The  method  of 
electrical  tooting,  whereby  a  roll-call  can  be 
taken  in  thirty  seconds  instead  of  forty  minutes, 
would  make  possible  a  vote  on  every  issue  and 
record  the  clear  attitude  of  the  voter;  but  it 
will  not  b(.  adopted  as  long  as  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  Congress.  Likewise,  the  important 
functions  of  committees,  particularly  of  the 
steering  committee  which  controls  the  legislative 
progra.n,  continue  to  be  performed  irresponsibly 
and  foi  political  interests. 

In  Miss  Rankin's  whole  experience  in  Con- 
gress, only  two  questions  arose  on  which  there 
were  divisions  down  the  center  aisle — whether 
Roosevelt  should  go  to  France,  and  the  party 
organization  of  the  House.  She  has  observed 
a  democrat  move  over  to  the  republican  side 
so  that  he  would  not  be  singled  out  in  his  vote 
for  a  tariff  bill;  and  republicans  do  the  same. 
Yet  the  Congressmen  are  generally  the  type  of 
Americans  who  want  to  be  fair  and  do  the  right 
thing,  the  speaker  said;  the  system  simply  won't 
let  them.  The  remedy  suggested  by  Miss  Ran- 
kin, is  for  the  American  people  to  change  the 
system  of  election  by  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional representation  and  the  elimination  of 
small   representative  districts. 
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An  American  View  of  Conditions  in  India 


■pvR.  SAM  HIGGINBOTTOM.  .\merican 
*-^  agricultural  expert  and  missionary  in  India, 
told  the  City  Club  on  Thursday,  April  14,  that 
the  caste  system  is  the  root  cause  of  India's 
poverty.  Other  aspects  of  Hindooism.  such  as 
the  oversupply  of  cattle  and  the  existence  of  six 
million  religious  mendicants,  are  main  factors  in 
the  impoverished  conditions  of  India. 

In  spite  of  Hindooism,  however,  great  agri- 
cultural development  is  taking  place  in  India. 
Some  of  the  largest  irrigation  projects  in  the 
world  are  there  under  construction.  American 
farm  implements  are  being  introduced  as  rapidly 
as  workers  can  be  trained  in  their  use.  Devel- 
opment is  limited,  not  by  lack  of  money,  but  by 
lack, of  expert  direction.  With  the  training  of 
skilled  agriculturists  India  becomes  a  tremen- 
dous potential  market  for  American  farm  im- 
plements. America's  share  of  the  total  imports 
of  India  increased  from  2.6  per  cent  in  1914  to 
12.1   per  cent  in  1919. 

One  hundred  difterent  languages  and  400 
dialects  are  spoken  in  India.  Only  the  English 
language  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  and  is 
known  throughout  the  country.  There  are  also 
many  religions,  the  chief  among  which  are  cl.e 
Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  religions.  Sevency-five 
million  Mohammedans  are  a  serious  obstacle  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  any  attempt  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  Sultan.  The  "  ihammedan 
world  is  in  a  considerable  turmo  The  recent 

alliance  between  the  Turks  ana  •  Afghans 
means  further  trouble.  The  pre>er.t  Afghan 
War  is  really  a  Bolshevik  uprisinj .  It  has  al- 
ready cost  the  British  governmen.  .•:  "^1000,000 
and  an  eleven  hundred  mile  front  11  being 

defended  by  400.000  troops. 

The   outstanding   feature    of   the  loo    re- 

ligion  is   the  caste   system   under   wl  nobody 

can   escape    from   the   caste   into   wh;  e   was 

born.  The  denial  of  human  brotht  d  has 
great  social  and  economic  significam  Caste 
is  the  limiting  factor  in  economic  production. 
A  member  of  one  of  the  four  main  castes  will 
not  work  with  one  of  a  lower  caste.  Thus, 
work  that  could  be  done  by  members  of  a  lower 
caste  remains  undone  while  many  persons  stand 
idle  and  famine-stricken.  To  keep  from  starva- 
tion is  all  that  the  out-caste  desires  in  life. 
Even  the  low-caste  worker  gets  his  entire  mid- 
day nourishment  from  a  pinch  of  raw  grain  in 
water.  One  third  of  the  people  are  permanently 
under-nourished   and  ill-fed. 

The  average  per  capita  income  in  India  is 
from  three  to  six  cents  a  day.     There  are,  how- 


ever, individuals  of  great  wealth.  Some  of  the 
native  "princes  possess  fabulous  fortunes.  The 
legal  profession  is  an  especially  remunerative 
occupation,  for  litigation  is  the  country's  main 
indoor-sport.  India  also  has  its  merchant 
princes.  Many  landlords  have  become  million- 
aires by  reason  of  great  unearned  increment 
and  an  iniquitous  taxing  system,  whereby  for 
a  half-century  the  English  government  has  levied 
a  small  fixed  tax  according  to  contract  while 
rents  have  increased  enormously. 

India  is  in  the  process  of  a  great  industrial 
renaissance.  Capital  stock  in  joint  stock  com- 
panies increased  from  £4,500,000  in  1918  to 
£134,500,000  in  1919.  The  world-wide  depres- 
sion, however,  has  recently  struck  that  country. 
Two  great  handicaps  to  industrj"^  are  the  climate, 
which  makes  mill  and  factory  life  unattractive, 
and  the  scarcity  of  available  labor,  owing  to 
caste  immobility  in  occupations. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  India 
are  an  economic  loss.  The  cost  of  the  "sacred 
cow"  to  India  is  two  billion  dollars  a  year.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  265,000,000  of  non- 
domestic  cattle  is  physically  unsound.  It  is 
sacrilegious  to  injure  or  use  cattle  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Another  deplorable  waste  is 
the  religious  mendicants,  or  fakirs,  as  Americans 
would  call  them,  who  prey  upon  the  people. 

Economic     freedom     must     be     India's     own 
achievement.       From    the    products    of    the    soil 
she  must  supply  her  own  schools,  hospitals,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  appropriated  for  and  controlled 
by  popularly  elected  native  officials.     This  is  en 
tirely    possible    in    a    country    that    produces    so 
many    world    staples.      India    contains    one-half 
of  the  world's  sugar  cane  acreage.     The  averagi 
yield   of   sixty   tons   of   cane   per   acre   produces 
12   per    cent   sugar.      India   has   a   monopoly   on 
the  world  supply  of  jute  and  shellac.     It  stands 
second   among  the  nations  in   the  production   off 
cotton  and  leads  in  oil  seeds.     In   1919,  6,400,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  and  10,300,000  tons  of  wheat* 
were    produced ;    this    season's    amount    will    bel 
less  because  of  bad  climatic  conditions.  \ 

The  idea  of  self-help  in  India  is  "sold"  to' 
the  British  government.  What  has  been  done 
for  the  negro  in  America  is  a  great  object  lessoOr 
in  India.  Men  like  Dr.  Higginbottom,  who  aref 
training  the  youths  of  the  land  and  so  multi- 
plying their  earning  capacity,  are  performing 
an  invaluable  service.  India's  greatest  need  is 
for  teachers  and  experts,  and  for  a  development 
of  world  trade,  such  as  America  can  enter  with 
mutual   advantage. 
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Thursday,  April  28—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Speaker: 

PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Assistant   Professor   of   Economics,    University    of    Chicago 

Subject: 

An  Experiment  in  Municipally  Owned 
Traction:  Seattle** 


<< 


Fifth  Address  ix  the  Traction   Series 

The  City  Club  has  heard  the  traction  problem  discussed  from  several  local  angles, 
and  also  in  respect  to  New  York.  Seattle's  experience  with  local  transportation  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  us  in  Chicago  in  our  effort  to  determine  what  our  traction  policy 
ought  to  be. 

Professor  Douglas  came  to  Chicago  from  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  last 
fall  and  so  knows  about  the  Seattle  traction  situation  at  first  hand.  He  has  prepared  an 
article  on  this  subject,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy. 

Professor  Douglas'  special  field  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Commerce  is  labor  conditions.  During  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
industrial  relations  of  the  United  States   Shipping  Board. 


COMING  TO  THE  CITY  CLUB  FORUM; 


Tuesday,  May  3 — Major  Zinovi  Pechkoff 

Subject:      "Putting  Europe  Together  Again" 


Wednesday,  May  4 — William  Allen  White 

Subject:     "The  Farce  of  the  Parties' 


Tuesday,  May  10 — Sidney  Gulick 

Subject :     "Problems  of  American-Japanese  Relations" 
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City  Club  Boosters'  Show 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  the 
Bulletin,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  makes  a 
report  covering  the  success  of  the  Boosters' 
Show,  given  last  week  on  the  evenings  of  April 
20  and  22 — Wednesday  and  Friday.  Under  the 
leadership  of  William  F.  Carlson  as  Chairman, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  Messrs.  T.  J.  Sals- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  and 
George  F.  Brown  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity, 
together  with  the  rank  and  file  of  every  member 
of  the  committee,  they  were  able  to  give  success- 
fully an  entertainment  which  has  been  highly 
commended  by  our  members. 

We  refer  in  passing  to  the  assistance  given  at 
this  entertainment,  and  also  at  some  of  the  noon 
luncheons  by  the  members  of  the  City  Club 
Quartet,  together  with  the  other  entertainers. 

Financially,  from  reports  so  far  obtained,  ap- 
proximately  1,000  tickets  were   sold. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  activity  has 
been  the  response  from  some  members  who  could 
not  be  present,  and  from  others  who  have  sent 
generous  checks  showing  their  interest  in  the 
cause.  The  committee  also  has  a  number  of 
communications  which  show  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  social  side  of  our  Club. 

To  all  the  members  who  aided  in  making  the 
affair  a  success — from  the  President  of  the  Club 
and  Manager  down  throughout  the  entire  list, 
the  committee  expresses  its  sincere  appreciation. 
We  were  united  in  putting  it  over,  and  it  went 
in  fine  shape!  It  is  the  committee's  desire  to 
continue  the  social  activities,  and  within  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  Bulletin  will 
contain  announcement  of  the  next  event. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  City  Club 

Club  members  filled  the  dining  room  for  the 
annual  meeting  Friday  noon,  April  15.  Several 
factors  contributed  to  the  unusual  interest  shown 
by  all  present,  thus  making  the  meeting  a  suc- 
cess— notably,  the  informality  of  the  official  re- 
ports, the  animated  discussion  on  Club  policies, 
and  the  musical  numbers  given  by  the  quartet 
from  the  Entertainment  Committee  which  sat  in 
a  body  and  made  their  presence  felt. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was 
accepted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  a 
unanimous  ballot  for  the  officers  and  directors 
whose  names  have  been  added  to  the  roster 
printed  above.  A  change  in  the  Club  by-laws, 
which  was  printed  three  weeks  ago  in  the 
Bulletin,  was  adopted.  When  the  proposal  of 
lowering  the  initiation  fee  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, it  was  apparent  that  a  decided  ma- 
jority favored  retaining  the  fee  at  the  present 
amount. 

Mr.  Salsman,  for  the  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee, put  the  case  of  the  Boosters'  Show  very 
strongly  before  the  meeting.  Then,  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Cummins'  address,  the  surprise  of  the 
day  was  sprung.  A  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses 
was  presented  to  the  retiring  president  on  be- 
half of  the  same  committee  by  Mr.  Carlson  in 
very  fitting  words.  Mr.  Cummins  responded 
with  remarks  of  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
this  new,  live  committee. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  account  of  the 
annual  meeting  must  omit  for  the  present  the 
address  of  the  retiring  president  and  the  in- 
augural message  of  the  new  president.  Mr. 
Cummins'  summary  of  the  year's  activities  will 
probably  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the  Bulle- 
tin. Mr.  Johnstone  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity in  the  near  future,  we  hope,  than  the 
meeting  on  April  15  afforded,  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  his  ideas  of  the  future  policies. 
Mr.  Dykstra,  the  Executive  Secretary,  re- 
ported upon  the  civic  work  of  the  Club  during 
the  past  year.  He  said  in  substance  as  follows: 
The  civic  work  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
is  roughly  divided  into  three  general  divisions: 

(1)  The  conducting  of  a  forum; 

(2)  Committee  investigation  and  report; 

(3)  The  publication  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Forum 
The  forum  activities  of  the  City  Club  during 
the  current  year  have  been  at  least  moderately 
successful.  Altogether,  we  have  had  seventy-one 
speakers  in  a  great  number  of  fields;  there  have 
been  addresses  on  European  questions,  the 
League  of  Nations,  general  diplomatic  affairs, 
oriental  politics,  Americanization,  state  and  city 
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politics,  national  affairs,  business  and  industrial 
questions,  unemployment  and  housing,  and  quite 
a  number  of  addresses  which  should  probably 
be  classed  as  "general."  Our  programs  have  in- 
cluded such  names  as  Vice-President  Marshall, 
Governor  Allen,  Frank  Vanderlip,  Edward  Fi- 
lene,  President  Lowell,  R.  H.  Tawney,  Theo- 
dore Price,  W.  L.  George,  Secretaries  Meredith 
and  Post,  Rabbi  Wise,  Francis  Neilson,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Oswald  Villard, 
Raymond  Robins,  William  Hard,  Delos  Wil- 
cox, Whiting  Williams  and  John  Spargo,  to  say 
nothing  of  men  perhaps  less  widely  known  gen- 
erally, but  authorities  in  their  own  particular 
fields  of  investigation. 

Civic  Committees 

Besides  the  regular  standing  committees  of 
the  City  Club — House,  Finance,  Entertainment, 
Admissions,  Library,  and  the  Directors,  them- 
selves— there  have  been  created  during  the  last 
year  special  civic  committees  reporting  to  the 
Club  on  special  or  general  questions  through  the 
Directors.  We  have  had  fifteen  such  committees 
this  year  and  about  175  members  of  the  Club 
have  taken  part  in  their  deliberations.  Most 
of  these  committees  have  made  definite  reports 
and  recommendations  upon  which  the  Directors 
have  acted ;  in  some  cases  this  action  has  con- 
sisted of  the  sending  of  recommendation  to  the 
mayor,  city  council,  council  committees.  Board 
of  Education,  the  Legislature  or  Congress. 
Some  committees  have  made  recommendations 
and  have  been  given  authority  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  actively  promote  their  recommenda- 
tions. Such  committees  have  been  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Fifty-Ward  Bill,  on  Auto  Parking, 
Housing,  Legislative  Program,  Sanitary  District, 
Constitutional  Convention,  Public  Utilities,  and 
the  Old  Field  Museum. 

The  Bulletin 

The  Bulletin  has  been  published  weekly  and 
usually  four  pages  in  size  so  as  to  keep  the  cost 
low.  It  has  aimed  to  give  publicity  to  the  forum 
programs,  to  report  more  or  less  briefly  the  ad- 
dresses given  in  the  forum,  to  record  the  Club's 
civic  activities,  to  present  personal  and  social 
news  of  Interest  to  the  membership;  and  when 
space  has  permitted,  to  report  selected  civic  news 
of  city,  state  and  nation.  Our  reports  of  forum 
addresses  have  been  criticized  by  some  as  being 
too  brief,  and  by  others  as  being  too  long,  but 
our  effort  has  been  constantly  to  give  careful, 
accurate  summaries  of  what  has  been  said,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  at- 
tend. The  column  on  "Club  Notes"  would  be 
much  improved  If  members  would  assist  the  ed- 
itor in  obtaining  items  of  personal  interest. 


The  President  and  Civic  Work 
"No  report  on  the  civic  work  of  the  Club  this 
year  would  be  complete,  or  just,  which  did  not 
refer  to  the  retiring  president  of  the  Club.  Mr. 
Cummins  has  given  himself  in  a  business  way 
and,  1  fear,  that  the  great  demands  upon  him 
have,  at  least  temporarily,  Impaired  his  health. 
The  City  Club  owes  him  a  real  debt  for  he  has 
ably,  conscientiously,  patiently,  and  with  rare 
grace,  accepted  the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
him.  Without  his  constant  counsel  the  civic 
staff  of  the  City  Club  would  have  floundered 
helplessly  many  times  during  the  last  year." 

The  treasurer,  Roy  C.  Osgood,  said  that  the 
outstanding  fact  In  last  year's  financial  record 
is  the  reduction  in  the  deficiency  account  from  a 
balance  of  $11,190.82  on  April  1,  1920,  to 
$8,202.64  on  March  31,  1921.  While  a  book 
loss  of  $2,915.12  for  the  year  is  shown.  It  should 
be  noted  that  initiation  fees  and  other  collections 
have  not  been  applied  to  operating  expenses,  as 
in  previous  years.  If  this  had  been  done  a  profit 
equal  to  the  present  loss  would  have  been  re- 
corded. Another  notable  fact  is  that  the  Club's 
expenses  were  kept  within  the  budget  last  year. 
Treasurer's  Report 

ASSETS. 
Current : 

Cash  in  Bank    $     1,032.36 

Cash  on    Hand 600.00 

$  1,632.36 
Accounts  Receivable: 

Unpaid  Dues    %  5,859.00 

Unpaid   Restaurant  Checks 792.80 

War  Tax  due  from  Members 53.88 

Military  Accounts   112.50 

Subscription  to  Deficiency  Account 1,500.00 

Unpaid    Initiation    Fees 727.50 

Sundries    658.11 

%     9,703.79 
Less  Dues  paid  in  advance 601.00 

$  9,102.79 
Inventories  : 

Provisions    $  1,853.49 

Cigars    1,418.83 

Dining  Room  Checks 405.45 

Library   Books    1,000.00 

Fuel 180.55 

Stationery  and  Supplies 261.87 

$  5,120.19 
Furnishings: 

Furniture   and   Fixtures %  7,532.95 

Kitchen    Equipment    2,552.89 

Crockery  and  Utensils 2,847.45 

Silverware    1,740.91 

Linen  954.61 

House  Linen   193.58 

Billiard  Equipment  125.00 

$    15,9i7.39 

Leasehold  Building  and  Equipment  at  Cos'i.$178,719.98 

Deferred  Charges  : 

Leasehold  Ground  Rent $     1,025.00 

Insurance  Unexpired    1,887.18 

Cigar   License   Unexpired 74.98 

Restaurant  License  Unexpired 67.50 

$     3,054.66 

$213,577.37 

Deficiency  s,202.6i 

$221,780.01 
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LIABILITIES. 
Current : 

Trade  Creditors    $     9.212.32 

Accrued   Wages    2,160.69 

Bond   Interest   Accrued 3,854.70 

Notes    Payable    (secured  by  Deposit   of   City 

Club  Bonds)    18,000.00 


$  33,227.71 

First  Mortoage  Leasehold  5%  Bonds: 
Authorized  Issue,  Due  8-1-1941,  $260,000.00. 

Bonds    Outstanding     $181,400.00 

Script  Outstanding,  secured  by  Deposit  of 
$3,900.00  City  Club  Bonds  with  Northern 
Trust   Company    3,625.00 

$185,025.00 
Unexpended   Balances — Sundry   Funds  : 

Legislative   Program    $  446.71 

Christmas  Fund   1,144.45 

Chamber    of    Music    Fund 229.46 

Publication   and  Contingent   Fund 1,630.96 

Special  Park  Fund   75.72 

$      3,527.30 


$221,780.01 


Income  and  Expenses 

EXPENSES. 
Fixed   Charges  : 

Leasehold  Ground  Rent  $  11,508.30 

Taxes    7,144.29 

Fire  and  Employers'   Liability  Insurance....  1,168.72 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Loans 10,473.61 

$30,2H.92 
Building  Maintenance  and  House  Expense: 

House  Employes'  Wages   $  18,101.95 

House   Employes'   Meals    4,779.00 

Electric  Power    1,561.99 

Electric    Light    1,181.06 

Fuel    2,433.58 

Building   Repairs,   Etc 1,484.10 

Furniture  and  Fixture  Repairs 

Uniforms    399.10 

General   House  Expense    3,057.37 

Laundry    ^ 2,144.42 

$35,li2.57 
Administration  Expenses  : 

Office    Salaries    $  5,590.38 

Stationery  and  Printing   984.36 

Postage    533.80 

Telephone    1,707.74 

Newspapers   and   Periodicals 428.94 

Premiums  on  Surety  Bonds 316.65 

Entertainment    93.50 

Membership    in    Organizations 12.00 

Membership  Committee  113.73 

Auditing    450.00 

General   Expenses    639.93 

$  10,871.03 
Club   House  Depreciation  : 

Furniture  and   Fixtures $  1,080.00 

House  Linen    348.14 


$  l,i2S.li 
Public  Work: 

Salaries  to  Civics  Secretary  and  Assistants ..  $  9,625.00 

Bulletin    2,032.21 

Library   Expense    272.42 

Miscellaneous    872.61 

$  12,802.2i 
Extraordinary  : 

Theft    in    Restaurant $  479.60 

Military   Accounts   charged   oft 310.00 

Bills  receivable  charged  oflE 95.00 

"Sundries"   Account  charged  off 21.43 


906.03 


$91,Ui-93 


INCOME. 

Members  Dues  $  83,192.50 

Less :     Accrued  Dues   Uncollectible 729.25 

$  82,^63.25 

Rents    $    3,770.02 

Profit  on  Operating  Restaurant 3,752.87 

Less :    Depreciation   of   Kitchen  : 

Equipment     %    600.00 

Crockery  and  Utensils 2,341.43 

Linens   647.75 

Silverware    359.86 

3,948.54 

Cigar  Sales  (Profit) $  1,595.88 

BiLUABD  Room    ( Profit) 81,1.67 

Profit  on  Rental  of  Stereopticon 52.62 

PuBUCATioN  "Ideals  of  America" 2.0U 

Loss  for  Year  Carried  to  Deficiency  Account  2,915. 12 


$  91,iU.9S 


DEFICIENCY   ACCOUNT. 

Balance  April  1st,  1920 $  11,190.82 

Add:    Loss  for  year  ended  March  31st,  1921       2,915.12 


$  U,105.9i 

Less:    Dues  collected  previously  cancelled $       300.80 

Deficiency  Fund  Contributions  during  year  690.00 

Initiation    Fees,   appropriated   to   deficiency 

account  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1921       4,912.50 


$     5,903.30 


Balance  as  at  March  31,   1921 $    8,202.64. 


Departmental  Accounts  for  year  ended  Mcu-ch  31.  1921 

RESTAURANT. 
Credits  : 

Receipts  from   Members   and   Banquets $121,404.50 

Guests     145.00 

Employes    4,794.55 

$126,3iJf.05 
Charges: 

Provisions   $  64,620.77 

Kitchen  Wages   20,148.05 

Kitchen    Expense    5,297.35 

Dining    Room   Wages 23,775.51 

Dining  Room  Expenses 3,713.58 

Manager's   Salary    (Proportion) 2,434.20 

Cashier's    Salary    (Proportion) 1,675.00 

Electric    Light    733.97 

License    82.50 

Miscellaneous    110.25 


2,591.18 


Operating     Profit     for     the     Year     Before 
Considering  Depreciation  of  Equipment..?      3,752.87 


CIGARS. 
Credits  : 

Receipts   from   Members $  11,471.40 

Charges  : 

Stock    Used    $8,380.52 

Wages    1,395.00 

License    100.00 

9,875.52 

Profit  for  the  Year $     1,595.88 

BILLIARDS. 
Credits  : 

Receipts   from   Members $     1,556.50 

Charges: 

Wages   of  Attendant $503.90 

Supplies    and    Sundries 170.93 

License 40.00 

714.83 

Profit   for   the   Year $       8J,1.67 


*Loss. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  audited  the  Books  of  Account  and  Vouchers  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  for 
the  year  ended  March  Slst,  1921,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet,  Income  and  Expenses  and 
Departmental  Accounts  accurately  exhibit  the  Club's  financial  condition  as  at  March  31st,  1921,  and  the  result  of  its 
operation  during  the  year  ended  that  date.  A  detailed  report  outlining  the  scope  of  our  investigation  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Directors  as  of  even  date.  ERNEST  RECKITT, 

April  15th,  1921.  Certified   Public   Accountants. 


^7  P>         Prof,    ravid  Kinley, 
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Tuesday,  May  3 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 


Major  ZINOVI  PECHKOFF 


Speakers 
Subject: 

^^ Putting  Europe  Together  Again'' 

Major  Pechkoff  of  the  French  Army  comes  to  us  equipped  with  eye-witness  information 
on  business  and  social  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  near  East.  Born  in  Russia,  educated  in 
France,  a  world  tourist,  a  soldier  in  the  "foreign  legion" — such  is  the  background  for  his  dis- 
tinguished  diplomatic   career   since   and   during   the   war. 

After  losing  his  right  arm  in  the  trenches,  he  was  sent  to  Russia,  where  he  was  with 
General  Brusiloff  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  collapse  of  Russia.  Then  he  became  the  as- 
sistant to  the  French  High  Commissioner  in  the  Crimea,  Caucasus,  and  at  Saloniki.  Since  the 
armistice   he    has    covered   all    that    territory    again. 

Thus  Major  Pechkoff  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the  various  factors  that 
have   affected   European   views   of   reparations. 


Professor    Harold    G.    Moulton,    of    the    University    of    Chicago,    will    discuss    the    subject    of 
reparations    from    another    point    of   view    on    Thursday,    May    12. 


1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Wednesday,  May  4 
Speaker: 
Subject: 

''The  Farce  of  the  Parties'' 

Many  members  will  recall  tliat  a  bicycle  accident  prevented  Mr.  White  from  addressing  the 
City  Club  on  Kansas  Day  last  June.  One  of  the  largest  crowds  the  Lounge  ever  held  came  to 
hear  Governor  Allen  and  Mr.  White  then;  anotlier  such  crowd  may  be  expected  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted  editors  in  the  United  States.  He  first  attained 
fame  as  an  author  with  the  publication  of  "A  Certain  Rich  Man."  He  was  Progressive  Na- 
tional  Committeeman   for   Kansas   in   1912  and   has   long   been   a  close   observer  of  politics. 

Luther  Gulick  will  address  the  Club  on  May  17,  instead  of  May  10,  as  previously  announced 


Municipal  Ownership  of  Street  Railways  in  Seattle 


PROFESSOR  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS'  address 
upon  the  Seattle  traction  situation  Thursday, 
April  28,  was  exceptionally  interesting.  It  is  to 
be  published  in  full  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Originally,  Seattle  had  a  number  of  lines,  which 
about  1901  were  consolidated  by  the  Stone  and 
Webster  interests,  which  also  controlled  the  power 
supply  of  the  city,  and  owned  water  power  sites 
for  miles  about.  The  people  regarded  the  Com- 
pany with  distrust,  and  the  bitterness  thereof  grew 
with  the  3^ears.  In  1905  the  city  established  its 
own  power  plant. 


The  Company  came  into  financial  difficulties 
which  grew  especially  serious  in  1915  and  the 
following  years.  Jitney  bus  competition  cut  off 
a  million  dollars  revenue;  costs  went  up;  wages 
increased.  Then  in  1917  came  the  war  and  the 
shipyard  boom,  with  30,000  men  to  be  carried. 
The  strain  was  too  much  for  the  transportation 
system.  Men  could  not  be  held  for  the  cars  at 
the  old  wages.  In  1918,  20  per  cent  of  the  cars 
were  idle  for  lack  of  crews,  and  traffic  was  de- 
moralized. 

The  company  asked  a  fare  increase;  Mayor 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Items  of  Civic  Interest 

Members  who  followed  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee of  our  Housing  Committee,  to  pre- 
vent the  eviction  of  about  160  families  to  make 
way  for  a  playground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Forestville  School,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  written  that 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  has  been  postponed. 

In  response  to  a  strong  popular  movement  in 
favor  of  perpetuating  the  Old  Field  Museum 
in  Jackson  Park,  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers have  decided  to  take  no  action  toward  wreck- 
ing this  beautiful  relic  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. The  City  Club  went  on  record  as  opposing 
its  destruction. 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  legislative  committee,  sent 
letters  to  the  members  of  the  State  Senate  pro- 
testing against  the  passage  of  House  Bill  289. 
Public  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  now  subject  to  sale  only  upon  the 
consent  of  the  Council.  The  present  law  is  rea- 
sonable and  safeguards  the  public  interest.  House 
Bill  289  changes  the  present  procedure  and  no 
valid  argument  has  been  made  for  its  adoption. 
The  City  Council  is  Chicago's  local  governing 
body  and  as  such,  ought  to  retain  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

The  report  was  made  last  week  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  concluded  for  the  Illinois  Con- 
stitional  Convention  to  re-assemble  at  Springfield 
on  September  2.  The  Convention  will  resume 
work  on  its  original  program  of  preparing  a  new 
constitution,  or  constitutional  amendments,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  next  year. 


Boosters '  Show  a  Great  Success 

]\Iore  than  a  thousand  members  of  the  City 
Club  and  their  friends  crowded  into  the  im- 
provised theatre  in  the  lounge  on  the  nights 
of  April  20  and  22  to  see  the  much  advertised 
"Riot  of  Revelry." 

Each  act  was  well  presented  and  well  re- 
ceived. The  City  Club  Quartet,  which  has 
been  teasing  us  for  weeks  past  at  luncheon  time 
with  "four-minute"  tid-bits  of  harmony,  was 
called  back  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Walsh  earned  his  title  of  "Pres- 
tidigitator Extraordinary"  by  baffling  even  those 
who  sat  in  the  first  row  with  his  clever  card 
manipulations.  By  merely  waving  his  wand  and 
making  a  few  "secret  passes"  this  slippery-fin- 
gered trickster  was  able  to  turn  spades  into 
diamonds  and  red  handkerchiefs  into  green.  He 
ended  his  act  by  discovering  a  long  string  of 
sausages  in  the  vest  pocket  of  a  surprised  and 
embarrassed   member  of   the   Club. 

Charming  indeed  were  the  vocal  selections 
rendered  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Grossman,  the  only 
prima  donna  on  the  program. 

Our  fast  fading  memories  of  Flanders  fields 
were  revived  for  a  short  spell  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Swain,  who.  togged  in  the  horizon-blue  of  a 
French  Poilu.  strummed  his  own  guitar  accom- 
paniment to  some  entertaining  war  songs.  Mr. 
Swain's  black  mustache,  swarthy  complexion, 
his  natty  uniform  and  Latin  accent,  had  the 
audience  completely  fooled  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  genuine  "imported"  soldat  Francais,  but 
the  Program  Chairman  annuonced  later  that 
this  romantic  looking  Blue  Devil  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Club  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Salsman  proved  to  an  appreciative 
audience  that  he  is  not  only  a  successful  Pro- 
gram Chairman,  but  somewhat  of  an  actor  him- 
self. His  vivid  recitation  of  Robert  W.  Service's 
war  poem  concerning  a  wounded  grenade 
thrower  was  dramatic — even  thrilling!  Others 
of  his  monologues  were  rich  in  negro  dialect, 
and  altogether  very  entertaining.  His  self-com- 
posed verse  about  the  wisdom  of  courting  a  lass 
of  35  was  evidently  directed  to  some  one  person 
in  the  audience. 

Miss  Margaret  O'Connor,  who  played  three 
selections  on  the  concert  harp,  gained  instant 
favor  and  the  audience  enthusiastically  recalled 
her  for  three  encores  in  a  popular  vein. 

A  vaudeville  show  is  not  complete  without  a 
black  faced  comedian  to  impersonate  the  much- 
imitated  Al  Jolson.     Mr.  Hamlin  did  the  job  well. 

Mr.  Blake  Wilson,  end  man  of  the  famous 
City  Club  Quartet,  finished  the  program  with 
three  excellent  tenor  solos. 
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The  Making  of  An  American 

A^RS.  MARIETTA  JOHNSON,  director 
^^^  of  the  School  of  Organic  Education  in 
Fairhope,  Alabama,  addressed  members  and 
guests  at  the  City  Club  luncheon  on  Saturday, 
April  23.  The  task  of  making  an  American, 
Mrs.  Johnson  said,  is  identical  with  that  of 
making  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  finest  type 
of  person — strong  of  body,  intelligent  of  mind, 
sweet  and  sincere  of  spirit.  To  do  this  requires 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood. 

Education  is  growth;  the  school  must  give  the 
child  right  conditions  of  growth.  The  school 
process  should  develop  in  every  child  a  sound, 
accomplished  body.  Nearly  all  the  work  being 
done  in  the  primary  school  of  the  present  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  order  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment. If  the  nervous  system  of  the  child 
is  too  delicate  to  engage  safely  in  learning  to 
read  and  write  at  an  early  age,  this  should  not 
be  required.  There  is  equal  intellectual  growth 
in  music,  games,  stories,  nature,  and  hand  work. 
No  child  can  grow  round  shouldered,  nervous, 
aenemic,  near-sighted,  discouraged,  or  egotistical 
in  getting  an  education.  If  those  conditions  re- 
sult, he  is  not  being  educated. 

The  school  should  ask,  what  are  the  needs  of 
the  child,  and  careful  study  of  the  nature  and 
interests  of  childhood  should  indicate  the  an- 
swer. No  one  knows  perfectly  the  exact  order 
of  development  of  the  child,  nor  dares  to  pre- 
scribe a  specific  formula  for  his  development, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  adult  to  try  to  know. 
The  test  of  the  environment  is  the  way  the  child 
reacts  to  it.  If  the  program  of  the  school  tends 
to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  body,  causes 
intelligent  activity  of  mind,  and  ministers  to  the 
sweetness  and  sincerity  of  the  spirit,  it  is  edu- 
cational. The  test  of  an  educational  program 
is  not  only  what  the  child  does  and  learns,  but 
what  it  does  for  him — does  it  make  him  a  fine 
human  being  and  a  real  American? 

The  fundamental  principle  in  the  child's  de- 
velopment is  his  interest  in  material  things.  He 
does  not  care  for  sources,  but  he  wants  to  use 
i  and  make  things.  For  that  reason  it  is  unscien- 
tific that  the  child  should  be  given  books  instead 
of  things.  Thousands  have  lost  their  creative 
force  because  they  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
use  material  to  express  their  own  thoughts. 
Judgment  and  reason  develop  through  spontane- 
ous activity  in  concrete  situations.  Personal  in- 
terest sharpens  the  intellect  in  a  way  that  infor- 
mational studies  through  instruction  cannot. 

The  moral  development  of  the  child  requires 
a  life  of  sincere,  unself-conscious  experiences. 
Working  for   marks   and    promotions,   to   please 


the  teacher  or  to  escape  punishment,  is  an  in- 
sincere experience  which  may  be  the  basis  of 
immoral  conceptions.  Any  educational  system 
under  which  one  child  flourishes  and  another 
languishes  is  unjust,  even  immoral.  A  child 
cannot  fail  and  should  not  know  failure.  The 
frank  admission  of  what  he  does  not  know 
should  form  a  basis  for  learning.  Otherwise, 
the  child  may  bluf5  his  way  through  life,  or  think 
he  has  attained  what  he  has  not,  and  so  go 
through  life   self-deceived. 

Fearlessness  is  a  demand  of  the  spirit,  yet 
how  much  fear  there  is  throughout  the  world! 
Repelled  spirit  and  self-consciousness  are  often 
the  basis  of  fear.  Why  should  the  child  work 
for  reward  or  with  the  paralyzing  fear  of  fail- 
ure? What  the  child  needs  is  to  develop  a 
strong,  poised,  sincere,  fearless  character. 

Education  is  a  larger,  better  life,  and  any 
school  can  approximate  that  end.  One  teacher 
to  every  twenty  children  is  essential  to  the  de- 
sirable, intimate  personal  relationship.  Desks 
should  be  removed;  the  school-room  should  be- 
come a  workshop  where  the  child  may  engage 
in  all  the  activities  which  the  nature  of  child- 
hood demands.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  per- 
mit him  to  grow  in  an  unself-conscious  way, 
knowing  that  the  information  demanded  by  the 
curriculum  will  be  acquired  in  due  season. 
Books  should  not  be  studied  for  knowledge  but 
for  what  the  child  wants  out  of  them,  and  only 
so  long  as  they  hold  his  interest.  A  lesson 
should  never  be  assigned  for  an  elementary 
school ;  the  book  should  be  at  hand  for  use  when 
it  will  bring  joy  to  the  children.  There  need 
be  no  fear  they  will  not  want  to  study  it. 

Education  is  also  purposefulness.  It  gives  the 
power  of  following  the  thing  through  and  the 
discipline  of  doing  it  with  others.  That  he 
may  acquire  this  moral  power,  every  child  must 
work  and  struggle  for  an  end  which  is  to  him 
of  supreme  importance.  New  impulses,  ideals 
and  ambitions  will  develop  as  he  grows,  but  with 
adult  assistance,  he  will  go  into  a  vocation  with 
his  whole  strength  and  purpose. 

A  child  will  be  ready  for  high  school  at  four- 
teen if  he  has  lived  a  wholesome,  happy,  intelli- 
gent life  up  to  that  age.  He  should  be  pro- 
moted for  chronological  reasons  and  he  should 
go  to  college  when  he  has  reached  maturity. 
Training  ought  not  to  interfere  with  learning. 
When  one  knows  what  he  wants  and  has  ma- 
turity, he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  college  for 
what  it  can  give  him.  Purposefulness  is  essen- 
tial to  discipline  and  development,  as  it  is  es- 
sential to  character   and  good   citizenship. 
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SEATTLE  TRACTION  (Cont.  from  first  page) 
Hanson  refused,  but  countered  with  concessions 
which  the  company  in  turn  refused.  The  city  of- 
fered to  lease  the  lines  for  the  war,  at  the  rate 
of  average  earnings  for  four  years  previous.  This 
the  Company  refused,  and  the  deadlock  ensued  and 
the  men  prepared  to  strike  for  fifty  cents  an  hour. 

Then  in  September,  1918,  A.  Merritt  Taylor,  a 
street  railway  man  and  transportation  expert  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  undertook  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  at  a  series  of  conferences. 
He  suggested  that  the  city  buy  the  lines  and  made 
a  rough  estimate  of  $18,000,000  as  their  value. 
The  company  agreed,  but  Mayor  Hanson,  with 
some  heat,  set  $15,000,000  as  the  most_  the  city 
would  pay.  As  soon  as  confirmation  arrived  from 
the   East,   the   company   officials    accepted. 

A  firm  of  accountants  were  procured  to  examine 
the  company's  books  to  see  if  the  lines  were  worth 
the  price.  They  reported,  after  ten  days,  that 
$15,300,000  had  been  spent  on  the  lines — no  de- 
preciation allowed — and  recommended  a  physical 
valuation.  It  was  not  made.  In  campaigning  for 
popular  ratification.  Mayor  Hanson  declared  the 
lines  would  never  cost  the  tax-payers  a  penny; 
revenues  would  pay  operating  expenses  and  in- 
terest, and  retire  the  bonds.  Some  municipal  owner- 
ship men  denounced  the  price  as  high.  One  fore- 
cast an  annual  loss  of  $1,591,000;  another  pre- 
sented figures  to  prove  the  lines  worth  only  $6,- 
900,000.  Mayor  Hanson  declared  the  lines  worth 
more  than  $15,000,000,  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
the  short  municipal  line.  He  overlooked  the  differ- 
ences in  age  and  type  of  construction.  There  was 
no  concerted  opposition  and  the  bonds  carried,  three 
to  one,    a   week  before   the    armistice. 

The  armistice  did  not  change  the  city's  course, 
although  it  was  not  legally  obligated  to  buy.  In 
December,  the  Council,  by  a  five  to  two  vote,  with 
two  members  absent,  concluded  the  purchase.  The 
two  opponents  of  the  purchase  had  been  leading 
municipal  ownership  men,  and  those  who  voted  for 
had  been  lukewarm  or  cooler.  The  price  was 
$15,000,000,  at  5  per  cent,  principal  to  be  paid 
$833,000  per  year,  1922-1939.  The  city  was  also 
to  purchase  all  its  power  from  Stone  and  Webster 
at  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  to  reduce  the 
purchases  by  no  more  than  5,000  kilowatts  per 
year,  and  for  every  such  reduction  to  buy  a  sub- 
station   also. 

The  company-  tested  the  legality  of  the  sale  by 
a  friendly  suit.  The  bonds  became  a  first  lien  upon 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  lines,  not  upon  the  net, 
as  the  Mayor  had  said.  The  lines  were  taken 
over  April  1,  1919.  A  wage  increase  was  granted 
at  once,  and  another  in  October.  Mayor  Hanson 
resigned  and  the  street  railways  were  not  an  issue 
until   the    1920   primary  election. 

Former  City  Attorney  Caldwell  defeated  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  Hanson's  friend  and  successor,  for  the 
nomination,  making  his  issue  an  allegation  of 
fraud  and  inflation  of  price  in  the  purchase.  At 
the  main  election  the  issue  was  radicalism,  not 
transit.  Caldwell  won,  and  declared  he  would 
push  his  charges.  The  City  Comptroller  published 
a  loss  figure  of  $525,000,  including  depreciation. 
Hanson  lectured  to  the  effect  that  municipal  owner- 
ship is  a  failure.  The  citizens  began  to  think 
themselves    "stung." 

A  few  economies  were  effected,  jitne\s  were  re- 
stricted,   a    fight    to    get    relief    from   or   give    back 


the  lines  to  the  company  was  started,  to  no  result, 
and  fares  were  raised  to  6%  cents  and  then  to 
^y^  cents.  The  revenue  increased,  though  there 
were  some  losses  of  traffic.  Part  of  the  public 
wanted  fares  kept  up  to  the  point  of  self  support, 
some  wanted  them  reduced  to  pay  only  the  capital 
charge. 

The  financial  status  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  under  private  ownership  unless  allowances 
are  made  for  differences  in  condition.  In  1918 
it  was  stated  that  the  net  earnings  were  $462,000 
per  year,  3^2  per  cent  on  $15,000,000.  The  power 
charge  was  only  $62,000  per  year,  at  one  mill  per 
kilowatt  hour,  a  tenth  of  what  the  city  pays.  The 
managers  wired  the  eastern  superiors  that  over 
a  seven-year  period  the  lines  had  earned  but  1.35 
per  cent,  and  over  a  five-year  period  but  0.8  per 
cent,   if   depreciation   were   considered. 

In  twenty-one  months  of  public  ownership  the 
total  revenue  was  $9,620,000,  the  expense  $11,- 
210,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,590,000  of  which  $1,- 
176,000  was  depreciation.  There  were  also  indirect 
losses  and  expenses  such  as  taxes,  legal  and  other 
expenses  not  charged  to  the  lines,  police  fares,  etc., 
to  the  amount  of  $1,213,000.  Property  retirements 
would  add  about  $165,000.  The  total  loss  would 
be  $2,968,000. 

Most  of  this  accumulated  during  the  five-cent 
fare  period.  In  February  and  March,  1921,  with 
the  8J^-cent  fare,  the  roads  made  money  and  en- 
abled the  city  to  meet  its  interest  payment. 

Is  the  loss  due  to  municipal  ownership?  Would 
the  company  have  got  the  revenue  and  had  the 
same  expense?  The  city  paid  interest  at  the  rate 
of  $842,000  per  vear.  The  stock  holders  received, 
1916  to  1918,  but  $316,000  per  year.  If  the  gain 
by  higher  fares  be  added,  they  still  would  not 
have  received,  over  the  twenty-one-month  period, 
as  much  as  the  city  paid  them.  Moreover,  the 
city  pays  ten  times  as  much  for  power  as  the  lines 
were  charged  under  private  ownership.  Wage  in- 
creases and  vacations  allowed  increased  the  labor 
cost  rate  by  32  per  cent  and  cost  $910,000  during 
the  twenty-one  months,  and  yet  the  men  get  less 
with  their  sixty-five  cents,  per  hour  maximum, 
than   do  other   laborers. 

The  city  has  spent  $1,962,000  for  maintenance 
in  the  twenty-one-month  period,  much  of  which 
might  properly  be  charged  to  capital  account  as 
betterment,  or  used  to  offset  the  depreciation  charge, 
for  the  lines  are  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
purchased. 

Mayor  Caldwell  had  an  engineer  carry  through 
a  physical  appraisal  which  had  been  started  by 
the  State  Public  Service  Commission.  He  found 
that  upon  a  basis  of  original  cost  less  depreciation 
the  lines  were  worth,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
$7,843,000.  On  other  bases  it  would  be  more  or 
less.  No  one  professes  to  believe  the  lines  worth 
the  price  paid.  $10,000,000  would  be  generally 
accepted.  Mayor  Hanson  by  his  off-hand  nego- 
tiations  paid  too  much. 

The  Seattle  experiment  proves  neither  that  mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  a  success  nor  that  it  is  a 
failure.  It  does  prove  that  caution  shouldn't  be 
abandoned  in  buying  utilities.  It  suggests  that 
when  utilities  become  unprofitable,  their  private 
owners  are  likely  to  look  kindly  upon  state  so- 
cialism, collectivism,  or  what  not,  so  it  enables 
them  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  and  attendant 
griefs,   at   a  good   figure. 
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Thursday,  May  12—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

"The  Reparations  Dilemma" 

Speaker:    HAROLD  G.  MOULTON 

Associate   Professor   of  Political   Economy,    University    of   Chicago 

Professor  Moulton  is  one  of  the  younger  economists  who  is  especially  well  known 
in  the  field  of  finance  and  banking.  He  is  the  author  of  the  recently  published  book,  en- 
titled "The  Economic  Organization  of  Society."  Professor  Moulton  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  economic,  industrial  and  financial  problems  arising  out  of  the  war  and 
the  peace  settlement. 

This  is  the  second  forum  meeting  on  the  subject  of  reparations.  Last  Tuesday  a 
presentation  of  the  French  position  was  given  by  Major  Zinovi  Pechkoff  of  the  French 
Army.  Now  we  will  hear  an  American  view  of  the  question.  George  F.  Bass,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  other  meeting,  will  be  the  presiding  officer  on  next  Thursday. 


Tuesday,  May  17—  SIDNEY  GULICK 

Subject:    '* Problems  of  American- Japanese  Relations** 


City  Giub  Falls  Heir  Again 

One  of  the  long  time  loyal  members  of  the  Club  delivered  to  the  president  this  week  $2,600 
in  City  Club  bonds. 

"With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Club  under  your  administration"  was  his  only  com- 


ment. 


The  directors  accepted  this  presentation  enthusiastically.     This   is   the   third  gift   of   this   kind 
made  to  the  Club  within  the  last  few  weeks. 


New  Members 

W.  R.  Reynolds,  Insurance  Engineer,  Moore,  Charles  D.   Faulkner,  Architect. 

Case.  Lyman  &  Hubbard.  Dr,  Herman  Smith,   Michael  Reese  Hospital, 

W.   S.   Hutchins,   M^anager,   North   British  &       Medical  Superintendent. 

W.  M.  Paris,  Assistant  Secretary,  Fleishmann 
Malting  Company. 


Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

David  Rosenheim,  Rosenheim's  Market  House 
Company. 

Henry  B.  Myers,  Salesman,  American  Seating  Henry    E.    Knight,    Moore,    Case,    Lyman    & 

Company.  Hubbard,  Insurance. 
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Items  of  Civic  Interest 

The  Thirteenth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  will  meet  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  9,  10 
and  11  to  discuss  various  phases  of  city  plan 
work  in  relation  to  industrial  cities. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science  will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  May  13  and  14.  The 
general  topic  of  discussion  will  be  "The  Place 
of  the  United  States  in  a  World  Organization 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace." 

In  connection  with  Mrs.  Johnson's  reference 
in  the  City  Club  Forum,  to  the  principles  of  or- 
ganic education  in  practice  in  Fairhope,  Ala- 
bama, it  is  interesting  to  note  an  article  by 
C.  Montoliu  in  The  American  City  for  April 
on  "Fairhope — A  Town  Planning  Scheme  for 
Its  Development  into  an  Organic  City." 

New  York's  transit  problems,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  our  forum  two  months  ago  by  Delos 
F.  Wilcox,  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  newly 
appointed  Public  Service  Commission,  consisting 
of  three  men  prominent  in  public  life — George 
McAneny,  former  Comptroller  William  A.  Pren- 
dergast,   and   Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan. 

How  Detroit  is  meeting  the  unemployment 
problem  is  told  by  the  Director  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  in  the  April  number  of 
The  American  City.  An  increase  in  city  work 
was  planned  and  an  employment  clearing-house 
was  organized.  When  the  problems  of  distress 
became  more  acute  in  January,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  was  authorized  to  enlarge  its  or- 
ganization and  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
$250,000  was  granted  for  public  relief. 


A  New  Committee  on  Immigration 

Club  members  who  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  immigration  are  invited  to  join  the  newly 
formed  special  Committee  on  Immigration  of 
which  Charles  P.  Schwartz  has  been  appointed 
chairman  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  com- 
mittee is  being  reorganized  for  the  purpose  of 
resuming  the  study  of  immigration  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  stoppage  of  immigration  due 
to  the  war.  The  program  of  the  committee  will 
be  determined  by  the  membership,  but  it  is 
probable  that  special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  local  activities  relating  to  immigration  and 
Americanization,  and  to  proposed  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  immigration. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
to  confer  with  Luther  Gulick,  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  the  limitation  of  immigration  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  nationalities  natural- 
ized, when  he  comes  to  address  the  Club  May  17. 

In  addition  to  its  study  of  pre-war  problems 
of  immigration,  the  old  committee  accomplished 
several  important  pieces  of  work.  It  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  immigration  station  in  Chicago  and 
the  standardization  of  immigration  work. 

The  possibilities  of  useful  civic  activity  in  this 
committee  ought  to  appeal  to  a  large  number  of 
Club  members.  Let  the  chairman  or  the  office 
know  if  you  want  to  join. 


City- Wide  Play  Festival 

The  City  Club  has  joined  heartily  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  second  annual  City-Wide  Play 
Festival  which  is  to  be  held  in  Grant  Park  on 
June  11.  Everett  L.  Millard  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
fifteen  prominent  leaders  in  recreation,  several 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  City  Club,  will 
serve  on  the  committee.  Our  Club  office  has 
become  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  and 
our  civic  staff  has  undertaken  certain  adminis- 
trative   responsibilities. 

Many  organizations  are  lining  up  in  support 
of  this  effort  to  stimulate  city-wide  interest  in 
recreation  and  a  fuller  use  of  all  the  facilities 
which  the  city  offers.  Representatives  of  the 
South,  West,  Lincoln  and  municipal  park  boards 
are  at  work  on  the  general  outline  of  the  fes- 
tival program.  A  striking  feature  will  be  a  pro- 
cession of  the  participating  groups  along  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  The  Executive  Committee  is  seek- 
ing to  reach  every  organization  interested  in 
recreation  with  a  direct  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  festival. 
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The  Farce  of  the  Parties 


TxrlLLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE'S  good  hu- 
^^  mored,  and  at  the  same  time,  keen  ob- 
servations on  the  farce  of  the  leading  political 
parties  delighted  a  large  audience  at  the  City 
Club  on  May  4.  Mr.  White  described  himself 
as  "a  Republican  not  from  choice  but  from 
necessity,"  and  as  "one  tired  of  the  game  as  it 
is  played,  who  wishes  they  would  change  the 
rules  somewhat."  He  faced  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation,  setting  forth  the  problems  for 
a  thoughtful  public  to  solve,  without  presenting 
any  patent  medicine  and  panacea  of  his  own 
to  effect  the  needed  cure. 

There  are  no  great  issues  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  the  speaker  said. 
Their  recent  platforms  are  very  much  alike; 
both  contain  a  tremendous  lot  of  "bunkum" 
in  the  attempt  to  fool  the  people.  Take  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  big  issue  of  the  last  campaign:  the  plank  of 
either  platform  left  the  party  to  do  anything  it 
wished.  The  result  would  have  been  the  same 
one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  Senate  majority 
stood  immovably  for  certain  reservations, 
whether  in  the  form  of  league  or  association. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  planks  are  con- 
tained in  the  party  platform.     Four  former  pro- 
gressives served  on   the   platform  committee  of 
the  last  Republic  Convention,  and  got  seven  of 
the  nine  progressive  planks  that  were  demanded 
by  the  Woman's  Party  into  the   platform — not 
very  prominent,  perhaps,  but  still  they  are  there. 
Then  up   came   the   eighth,   to   provide   Federal 
aid   for   local   hospitals   taking  maternity   cases, 
and   Senator   Smoot  ruled   "no" — there  was   al- 
ready enough  of   that  stuff;   anything  more  on 
the  list  was  impossible.     The  women  took  their 
program    to    the    Democratic    Convention     and 
found    there    the    women    could    have    anything 
they  wanted.    Should  one  have  taken  this  as  the 
attitude  of  the  two  parties,  and  have  voted  ac- 
cordingly?   Not   if  one  could  have   known   that 
the  first  message  of  the  Republican  candidate  to 
Congress  would  recommend  that  measure. 
I      Likewise,  there  was  no  real  issue  between  the 
.  two    main    parties    over    the    industrial    contro- 
I  versy.     Both  parties  declared  for  collective  bar- 
I  gaining,  and  this,  in  actuality,  means  the  closed 
shop.     But  how   was   the   believer   in   the   open 
shop  to  vote?    The  same  anomaly  may  be  shown 
I  in   respect   to  trade  with   Russia.     The  conclu- 
ision  reached  by  the  speaker  is  that  all  campaign- 
ing is  "bunkum." 

Why  can't  we  have  parties  that  stand  for 
j something?  Mr.  White  said  the  trouble  is  that 
we    have   let   professionals    dominate    the    party. 


They  care  nothing  for  principles  and  only  for 
party  success,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  national 
success.  Party  success  is  not  always  essential. 
A  "good  licking"  is  sometimes  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  party,  and  even  for  a  principle. 
The  Progressives  lost  in  1912  but  saw  the  Dem- 
ocrats adopt  their  program  and  put  it  into  effect 
during  the  next  six  years.  But  the  professional 
politicians  don't  see  it  that  way.  Party  strength 
and  party  regularity  are  everything  to  them. 
That  is  why  Hoover  stood  no  chance  at  the 
Chicago  convention.  Nobody  denied  he  could  be 
elected,  but  everybody  knew  he  could  not  be 
nominated — because  he  didn't  "belong." 

"Folks"  ought  to  think  over  this  situation. 
They  ought  to  let  the  party  belong  to  them,  not 
them  to  the  party.  The  nation  faces  a  great 
crisis.  The  great  issue  is  the  economic  issue  and 
it  cannot  be  stated  in  stupid  language,  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  mean  nothing  and  fool  every- 
body. America  is  the  only  country  that  has 
what  is  necessary  to  save  the  world.  In  the  face 
of  this  we  are  in  a  tremendous  slough  of  reac- 
tion. The  situation  is  the  more  pitiable  because 
of  the  "greatest  altruistic  movement  in  history" 
which  America  experienced  in  1917,  when  all 
hoped  and  strove  for  a  great  ideal.  Now,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  taken  to  grabbing,  to  doubting, 
to  feeling  that  people  are  trying  to  "do"  us. 
We  must  come  out  of  it;  we  must  resume  our 
normal  faith  in  humanity.  The  party  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  lead  the  way,  for  party  machin- 
ery does  not  produce  intellectual  leadership. 

But  the  present  reaction  is  temporary.  The 
nation  suffered  the  same  experience  following 
the  Civil  War.  There  were  mistakes  and  cor- 
ruption in  reconstruction,  but  finally  dreams  and 
ideals  came  true.  Likewise,  the  dream  of  a 
world  neighborhood  will  come  true  and  our 
high  ideals  will  be  realized.  There  is  never  a 
great  denunciation  without  a  great  resurrection. 

The  nation  needs  free  speech  in  politics.  The 
great  issues  should  be  discussed  in  the  party 
platforms.  Both  parties  should  present  fair  and 
square  statements,  so  that  we  may  know  for 
what  we  are  voting.  If  the  issues  are  honestly 
debated  the  American  people  can  be  trusted  to 
decide  them  wisely. 

Mr,  White  answered  several  questions  from 
the  floor  and  concluded  with  the  remark  that 
one  issue  in  the  last  campaign  on  which  the  Re- 
publicans placed  too  little  emphasis  was  the 
tremendous  extravagance  and  waste  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration;  but  the  Republicans  must 
admit  that  they  would  have  stolen  what  the 
Democrats  wasted. 
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Putting  Europe  Together  Again 


THE  first  of  two  addresses  in  the  City  Club 
Forum  on  the  subject  of  reparations  was 
given  by  Major  Zinovi  Pechkofif  of  the  French 
Army  on  Tuesday,  May  3.  Taking  as  his  sub- 
ject, "Putting  Europe  Together  Again,"  Major 
Pechkof?  made  an  effective  presentation  of  the 
French  position. 

Reparations  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  France,  the  speaker  said,  and  not  a  the- 
oretical question,  as  it  is  to  many  others.  With- 
out reparations  France  cannot  recover  from  the 
destruction  of  her  industries  and  natural  re- 
sources. France  is  not  asking  for  one  cent  of 
war  indemnities  but  only  just  reparations.  She 
is  not  militaristic,  and  she  does  not  demand  more 
territory;  much  less  does  she  want  more  war. 
If  France  decides  to  go  into  Germany  now,  the 
major  said,  it  will  be  only  to  get  by  force  what 
she  has  been  unable  to  get  in  two  years  of  peace- 
ful endeavor.  France  wants  peace,  and  de- 
serves it,  as  much  as  America  does.  She  trusts 
that  America  will  stand  with  her  in  winning  the 
peace,  as  she  did  in  winning  the  war. 

As  yet  there  is  no  real  peace,  and  the  French 
people  cannot  start  peaceful  and  normal  life  as 
they  wish  to  do.  War  not  only  drained  the  life 
of  the  nation,  but  took  the  whole  population  out 
of  peaceful  activities  and  placed  all  in  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  war.  Only  by  using  every 
resource  was  France  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  an  enemy  that  had  made  long  prep- 
aration to  wage  warfare  on  the  horrible  modern 
scale.  The  spirit  to  win,  whatever  the  cost,  was 
all  that  enabled  France  to  bear  up  under  her 
monstrous  task.  And  the  present  task  of  trans- 
forming her  economic  life  from  war  to  peace 
production  is  scarcely  less  tremendous. 

The  main  factor  that  makes  restoration  of 
normal  productivity  difficult,  just  as  it  made 
large-scale  war  production  difficult,  is  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  industries  in  the  devastated 
regions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ninety 
percent  of  the  coal,  eighty  percent  of  the  metal- 
lurgical, and  seventy  percent  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries of  France  were  lost,  not  only  for  the 
war  but  for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  how  wantonly  these 
industries  were  destroyed  in  order  to  prevent 
France  from  entering  into  industrial  competition 
with  Germany  after  the  war.  The  French  gov- 
ernment was  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  report 
of  a  survey  of  French  industries,  made  by  two 
hundred  German  officers  in  1916,  showing 
France's  industrial  capacity  before  and  after  the 
German  invasion. 

Major    Pechkoi^  stamped    as   German   propa- 


ganda the  statement  that  France  has  not  at- 
tempted to  reclaim  the  devastated  areas  so  that 
the  evidence  of  German  ruthlessness  might  re- 
main. On  the  contrary,  he  asserted,  France, 
unaided,  has  accomplished  much  toward  recon- 
struction, as  the  following  statistics  show: 

The  population  of  the  devastated  regions  was 
4,676,398  in  1914.  About  2,726,000  were  driven 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  Germans.  Two  years 
after  the  armistice  the  population  of  this  area 
was  3,615,000.  The  amount  of  land  upset  by 
battle  was  8,900,000  acres;  and  of  this  area 
7,250,000  acres  have  been  cleared  of  projectiles; 
7,692,000  acres  with  surface  levelled,  and  2,992,- 
000  acres  ready  for  cultivation. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  devastated  re- 
gions totally,  or  partially,  destroyed  is  594,616. 
Of  these  houses  221,000  have  been  repaired  and 
32,000  entirely  rebuilt,  in  addition  to  the  erec- 
tion of  69,000  temporary  homes.  The  schools 
destroyed  numbered  8,447,  while  two  years  after 
the  armistice  5,256  have  been  restored. 

The  enemy  took  away  1,350,000  heads  of  cattle 
of  which  523,000  were  milch  cows.  The  French 
government  has  since  furnished  440,000  heads  of 
cattle  to  the  population. 

Of  the  29,530  factories  which  were  totally,  or 
partially,  destroyed,  3,817  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  operating;  5,536  others  have  been  rebuilt 
and  are  partially  working.  The  number  of 
miles  of  railroads  destroyed  is  3,192;  number  of 
miles  rebuilt,  1,695.  About  35,358  miles  of 
roads  were  destroyed  and  18,666  miles  have  been 
rebuilt.  Canals  were  destroyed  to  the  extent  of 
1,645  miles,  and  1,534  miles  of  these  have  been 
rebuilt. 

For  perpetrating  an  unjust  war  upon  the 
world  the  allies  decided  to  give  Germany  a  just 
peace.  Major  Pechkoff  said.  France  could  have 
gone  into  the  enemy's  country  and  done  what 
had  been  done  in  France.  This,  he  said,  was 
what  Germany  deserved.  But  France  realizes 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  fighting  if 
Europe  is  to  escape  complete  ruin.  The  French 
people  demand  only  just  restoration  of  their 
property  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Germans 
should  pay  reparations  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  Germany,  with  a  population  of  some 
sixty  million  people,  has  flourishing  industries; 
while  France,  with  thirty  million  people,  is  most 
deplorably  crippled  in  her  industries. 

The  same  high  principles  that  led  America  to 
enter  the  war  will  lead  her  to  join  France  in  de- 
manding just  reparations  for  the  victims  of  Ger- 
many's ruthlessness  in  a  war  in  which  she  was 
the  aggressor. 
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Tuesday,  May  17 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

*^  Problems  of  American- Japanese  Relations" 

Speaker: 

SIDNEY  GULICK 

Mr.  Gulick  is  a  leading  American  authority  on  conditions  in  Japan  where  he  lived 
as  a  missionary  and  teacher  for  almost  thirty  years.  He  has  written  many  books,  some 
in  the  Japanese  language  and  others  interpreting  Japan  and  the  Orient.  For  six  years  he 
was  a  lecturer  in  the  Imperial  University  at  Kioto,  Japan. 

The  problems  of  world  peace  and  immigration  have  received  much  attention  from 
Mr.  Gulick  since  he  returned  to  America  in  1914.  During  this  time  he  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  on  Relations  with  the  Orient. 
For  two  years  he  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Im- 
migration Legislation.  Mr.  Gulick  is  the  originator  of  the  plan  to  regulate  immigration 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  new  immigration  law. 


A  MONTHLY  TOWN  MEETING 
OPEN  NIGHT  FOR  MEMBERS.     WILL  YOU  JOIN  ? 

Last  week  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  members  of  Civic  Committees  asking  for  com- 
ments on  a  proposal  to  have  an  evening  public  affairs  Town  Meeting  once  a  month  at  the  Club 
House. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  that  many  members  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  various 
committees  and  what  is  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  Chicago  anyway.  These  men  will  be  glad 
to  give  an  evening  a  month  to   an  intimate  discussion  of  municipal  conditions. 

The   replies  without  exception  commend   the  idea  and  most  of  them  pledge  hearty  support. 

There  are  many  City  Clubmen  who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  serve  on  committees 
which  meet  at  noon.  We  want  to  appeal  particularly  to  such  and  ask  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  them. 

WATCH  FOR  THE  FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT 

SIX  O'CLOCK  DINNER      -      AN  EARLY  START      -      A  LIVE  MEETING     -      FREE  SPEECH 

A  FRANK  FACING  OF  FACTS  AS  WE  FIND  THEM 


Watch  for  the  next  social  event  at  the  Club,  June  3  and  4 
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Club  Notes 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized  the 
representation  of  the  City  Club  in  the  Chicago 
Zoning  Association,  a  newly  forming  organiza- 
tion to  co-ordinate  and  stimulate  interest  in  the 
best  development  of  zoning.  Major  Charles  H. 
Hammond  has  been  elected  president  and 
Everett  L.  Millard,  chairman  of  our  Zoning 
Committee,  is  our  representative. 

Graham  R.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Social  Workers'  Exchange  in  New  York. 
Under  his  direction  an  aggressive  program  will 
be  pursued  with  the  object  of  transforming  this 
organization  into  a  national  professional  body. 

Albert  V/.  Noll,  for  many  years  a  Club  mem- 
ber and  prominent  in  playground  work,  has  taken 
over  executive  duties  in  connection  with  the 
City-Wide  Play  Festival  to  be  held  in  Grant 
Park  on  June  11. 

A.  W.  Raymond,  a  member  of  the  Club,  has 
gone  to  Paris  to  promote  the  export  trade  of 
the  Raymond  Brothers  Import  Pulverizer  Co. 
He  expects  to  remain  in  Europe  for  two  years. 

Wallace  E.  Lynch,  who  was  for  six  years  a 
member  of  the  City  Club,  died  on  April  30,  1921. 

The  Citizens'  Association  has  issued  a  bulletin 
(now  for  distribution  in  the  Club  lobby)  in 
support  of  the  bills  before  the  General  Assembly 
requiring  State  officials  to  make  prompt  payments 
of  State  moneys  into  the  State  Treasury. 


civic  director  because  of  the  expense  involved. 
For  this  reason  Miss  Edith  Rockwood,  who  has 
been  the  effective  civic  director  of  that  organi- 
zation for  almost  two  years,  has  presented  her 
resignation  to  take  effect  immediately.  Members 
of  this  Club  who  have  worked  on  joint  com- 
mittees with  Miss  Rockwood  hope  she  will  make 
connections  which  will  keep  her  in  Chicago. 


Miss  Rockwood  Resigns 

City  Club  men  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  through  its  executive 
committee,  has  decided   to  get   along  without   a 


What  Other  City  Clubs  Are  Doing 

During  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  the  New  York  City  Club's  commit- 
tee on  legislation  and  other  committees  had  re- 
ferred to  them  for  consideration  416  separate 
bills.  Of  these  108  were  approved,  156  were 
opposed  and  on  152  no  club  action  was  taken. 
Where  action  was  taken  letters  and  memoranda 
were  sent  to  the  legislative  committees  and  lead- 
ers. In  the  case  of  bills  which  passed,  communi- 
cations have  been  sent  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the 
Governor.  Representatives  of  the  club  have 
spoken  at  more  than  a  score  of  hearings. 

The  City  Planning  Bureau  of  the  Portland 
City  Club  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  read- 
justments proposed  in  the  extension  and  unifica- 
tion of  railway  terminals  in  Portland,  which  has 
been  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Portland  City 
Club  Bulletin.  In  accord  with  explanations 
given  in  the  body  of  the  report,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  certain  streets  be  not  vacated,  and 
that  the  vacation  of  other  streets,  as  requested 
by  the  Railroad  Corporations,  be  approved  in 
the  event  of  adequate  rights  and  considerations 
being  secured  from  the   Railroads  by   the   City. 

The  way  has  been  cleared  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  new  club  house  for  the  Washing- 
ton City  Club.  The  Club's  finance  committee 
raised  more  than  $150,000  to  pay  off  the  in- 
debtedness on  the  new  site  on  G  Street.  The 
tentative  plans  for  the  building  have  been  for- 
mally approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
everything  is  set  to  begin  construction. 

A  "Sons  of  Members'  Night"  was  a  feature 
of  the  March  program  of  the  Boston  City  Club. 
It  was  the  eighth  anniversary  of  this  event  which 
has  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  year's  activities.  Governor  Cox 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mayor  Peters  of  Boston, 
along  with  several  of  the  sons,  were  the  main 
speakers  of  the  occasion. 

A  week's  campaign  to  secure  a  new  library 
for  the  Cleveland  City  Club  was  described  as  a 
complete  and  overwhelming  success.  At  the  end 
of  "Give  a  Book  a  Week"  there  was  "a  pile  of 
books  that  looked  as  big  as  an  aviation  camp 
when  the  armistice  was  signed." 
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Directors  Present  Views  on 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
lave  had  under  discussion  for  some  time  certain 
tchool  bills  now  before  the  Legislature.  They 
lave  had  conferences  with  representatives  of 
various  teachers'  organizations  and  also  with 
epresentatives  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
:ation.  Such  conclusions  as  have  been  reached 
)n  House  Bills  296  and  348  and  on  Senate  Bill 
'5  have  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
ature.     The  Directors'  letter  states  as  follows: 

House   Bill  296 

The  Chicago  tax  rate  for  educational  purposes 
s  fixed  by  the  Juul  Law  at  $1.20  per  hundred 
iollars  upon  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The 
chool  law  authorizes  a  higher  tax  for  such 
)urposes  under  certain  circumstances,  but  the 
[uul  Law  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
he  school  law  and  the  Juul  Law  limitation 
:ontrols.  House  Bill  296  proposes  to  exempt 
he  levy  for  educational  purposes  from  the 
irocesses  of  the  Juul  Law. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  rate  fixed  in 
he  Juul  Law  and  the  rate  now  fixed  in  the 
;chool  law  are  too  low  to  provide  sufficient 
■evenue  for  the  Chicago  schools  under  present 
londitions.  Both  laws  must,  therefore,  be 
imended.  When  the  Legislature  has  determined 
vhat  the  new  rate  is  to  be,  it  can  and  should 
)e  definitely  established  in  the  School  Law.  If 
:his  procedure  is  followed,  no  further  purpose 
vill  be  served  by  subjecting  the  rate  to  the 
)rocesses  of  the  Juul  Law.  House  Bill  296 
;hould   be   passed. 

Senate  Bill  75 

Senate  Bill  75  raises  the  question  of  the 
imount  the  State  should  pay  for  the  support  of 
:he  local  schools.  Of  the  present  $87,000,000 
■aised  for  school  purposes  in  the  State,  the  local 
listricts  now  raise  $81,000,000  and  the  State 
■urnishes  $6,000,000. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  should 
jrovide  a  larger  proportion  of  the  school  rev- 
;nues  than  it  now  does,  for  schools  must  be 
maintained  ivhere  the  children  live  without  re- 
gard to  the  ability  of  the  local  district  to  support 
;chools.  Just  what  proportion  the  State  should 
)ay  depends  upon  many  things:  Local  conditions, 
:he  quality  of  State  supervision,  school  standards, 
;tc.  The  State  Fund  should  be  made  the  means 
)f  raising  educational  standards. 

The  principle  of  Senate  Bill  75  is  sound  and 
ve  endorse  it,  but  we  believe  that  before  the 
Jtate  undertakes  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost 
)f  education  in   Illinois,   a  careful  studv  of  the 


Education  Bills  to  Legislature 

methods  of  administration  of  the  fund  should 
be  made  and  a  system  of  distribution  adopted 
which  will  guarantee  the  best  results  that  State 
aid  can  produce. 

House  Bill  348 
The  problem  raised  by  House  Bill  348  has 
had  our  earnest  attention.  We  favor  adequate 
appropriations  for  schools,  but  to  date  we  have 
had  no  information  which,  in  our  opinion,  justi- 
fies a  two  per  cent  rate  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  school  tax  rate  which 
may  be  needed  in  other  communities  has  any 
real  bearing  on  our  local  situation.  Different 
conditions  and  problems  may  well  demand  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Our  study  of  the  Chicago 
school  statistics  and  needs  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  do  not  consider  the  free  text 
book  proposal  and  its  cost  we  can  take  care  of 
our  schools  for  the  next  two  years  on  a  rate 
substantially  less  than  the  proposed  two  percent. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  operates  under 
a  veil  of  secrecy.  The  present  budget  was  passed 
without  opportunity  for  public  discussion  and  up 
to  the  present  moment  has  not  appeared  in  print. 
Since  there  is  no  reason  why  school  authorities 
should  not  make  their  case  before  the  public 
as  other  governmental  bodies  must,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to  show 
the  Legislature  by  facts  and  figures  a  better 
case  for  the  two  percent  rate  than  it  has  made 
in  Chicago  up  to  the  present  time.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  co-ordinating  financial  and  governing 
body  in  Chicago  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
various  taxing  bodies  the  Legislature  must  be 
the  clearing  house  for  and  check  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  separate  governing  bodies. 


Preparations  for  City- Wide  Play  Festival 

Representatives  of  twenty  organizations  inter- 
ested in  recreation  met  at  the  City  Club  last 
Thursday  afternoon  to  line  up  and  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  various  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram and  parade  of  the  City-Wide  Play  Festival 
June  11  in  Grant  Park.  From  the  present  indi- 
cations the  festival  will  be  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  before. 

A  General  Committee  of  100  is  supporting  the 
recreation  leaders,  who  make  up  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  the  attempt  to  show  what  Chicago 
is  doing  in  wholesome  recreation.  The  festival 
offers  an  opportunity  to  every  recreation  agency 
in  the  city  to  exhibit  its  work.  Persons  interested 
should  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Noll  at  the  City 
Club. 
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The  Reparations  Dilemma 

'TpHE  common  sense  view  of  reparations  was      50  percent   protective    tariff. 
"■■    presented  by  Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton 


at  the  City  Club  on  Thursday  noon,  May  12,  in 
a  way  that  greatly  enlightened  the  audience. 
There  are  three  phases  to  the  problem,  all  be- 
ing given  much  consideration,  but  not  having 
equal  importance,  as  the  speaker  pointed  out. 
The  question  of  how  much,  in  justice,  Germany 
ought  to  pay  was  answered  by  M.  Tardieu  as  be- 
ing one  trillion  francs,  but  all  agree  that  such 
a  payment  is  impossible.  How  much  Germany  is 
capable  of  paying  is  another  question  which  Pro- 
fessor Moulton  regards  as  not  an  important  is- 
sue. The  real  issue,  he  said,  is  how  much  are 
the  Allies  willing  to  let  Germany  pay. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  reparations  it 
must  first  be  realized  that  large  international 
debts  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.  Germany  has  only 
$260,000,000  in  gold  coin,  so  that  the  Allies'  de- 
mand for  annual  payments  of  $500,000,000  plus 
25  percent  of  exports  (approximately  doubling 
the  total),  is  clearly  impossible  of  payment  in 
gold.  If  the  Allies  take  Germany's  depleted  gold 
reserve  they  can  make  no  collections  later. 

H  not  in  gold,  in  what  way  can  Germany  pay 
reparations?  Not  in  German  securities  in  for- 
eign lands,  which  before  the  war  amounted  to 
two  billion  dollars,  because  there  are  none  now. 
It  is  not  practical  to  pay  reparations  by  turning 
over  securities  in  domestic  corporations,  because 
interest  and  dividends  in  German  paper  is  almost 
worthless  in  France.  Furthermore,  the  French 
government  is  unwilling  to  have  the  French 
people  become  financially  interested  in  competi- 
tive industries  in  Germany.  The  use  of  German 
labor  to  efifect  the  physical  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  regions  has  been  found  impractical. 

There  remains  only  the  possibility  that  Ger- 
many may  pay  reparations  by  the  shipment  of 
goods  on  a  very  large  scale.  Professor  Moulton 
has  estimated  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
present  reparations  agreement,  Germany  must 
export  goods  of  the  value  of  \3}^  billion  marks 
annually  while  importing  goods  amounting  to 
8  billions.  To  do  this  Germany  must  export 
enormous  quantities  of  iron  and  steel,  coal  and 
coke,  machinery,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  chem- 
icals and  dye  products — the  very  commodities  for 
which  the  Allied  nations  are  trying  to  find  world 
markets.  Are  the  Allies  willing  to  receive  these 
goods  from  Germany?  The  French  government 
has  refused  to  accept  what  Germany  has  of- 
fered during  the  past  two  years  because  of  the 
belief  that  France  cannot  stand  German  com- 
petition in  her  home  markets.  At  present  the 
French  Parliament  is  debating  the  proposal  of  a 


Professor  Moul- 
ton's  conclusion  is  that  French  statesmen,  placed 
the  reparations  provisions  in  the  Treaty  for 
political  effect   rather   than   for   practical   relief. 

Nor  is  England  willing  to  cancel  her  French 
debt  in  return  for  imported  goods  in  competi- 
tion with  the  industries  which  she  wants  to  see 
flourishing  at  home.  Lloyd  George  has  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  situation  but  holds  that 
France,  rather  than  England,  should  receive  Ger- 
man goods.  Then,  too,  the  United  States  has 
her  infant  industries  and  protective  tariff.  It  is 
clear  that  German  goods  will  not  be  acceptable 
in  payment  for  Allied  debts.  Thus  the  greatest 
question  is  who  will  receive  the  German  exports. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  France  accept  Ger- 
man reparation  bonds,  for  which  she  could  get 
cash  to  balance  her  annual  budget,  now  showing 
a  deficit  of  34  billion  francs,  and  so  improve  her 
financial  situation.  Even  if  the  United  States 
Government  would  accept  German  reparation 
bonds  for  French  bonds,  it  would  not  relieve 
France  because  she  is  not  now  paying  interest  on 
her  war  loans.  France's  only  hope  appears  to  be 
in  marketing  the  reparation  bonds  privately  in 
the  United  States.  Professor  Moulton  expressed 
grave  doubt  if  these  could  be  marketed  in  com- 
petition with  government  and  private  bonds  here. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  why  have  all  this 
discussion  about  making  Germany  pay?  French 
and  British  statesmen  were  obliged  to  get  Ger- 
many's promise  to  pay  to  "save  their  faces."  But 
France  also  sees  a  positive  way  out.  She  wants 
control  of  the  Ruhr  valley,  which  includes  Ger- 
many's chief  military  and  industrial  resources. 
By  holding  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  the 
Ruhr  she  pulls  the  fangs  of  German  competition. 
This  is  the  key  of  French  policy.  She  does  not 
believe  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  she  can- 
not count  on  the  United  States,  nor  with  cer- 
tainty on  England.  She  is  Germany's  creditor 
and  she  wishes  to  foreclose. 

But  Germany's  acceptance  of  the  reparation 
terms  marks  a  material  change  in  the  whole 
plan.  While  the  world  in  general  rejoices,  the 
French  government  is  disappointed  at  Germany's 
acceptance.  Germany  will  continue  to  delay  pay- 
ments and  perhaps  finally  escape  execution  of  the 
reparation  terms.  Knowing  France's  motive,  she 
preferred  to  make  an  empty  promise  than  to  lose 
control  of  the  Ruhr.  England  has  counciled  a 
policy  of  delay  and  made  an  effort  to  get  the 
United  States  into  the  settlement.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  concluded  the  speaker,  that  the  United 
States  will  join  in  the  settlement  because  the 
question  vitally  concerns  our  economic  interests. 
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Thursday  Noon,  May  26 — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

''The  Judicial  Election  of  June  6 ' ' 

The  issues  of  the  June  6th  election  are  to  be  presented  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  by  two  of  the  "sitting  judges." 

Judge  FREDERICK  R.  De  YOUNG 
Judge  KICKHAM  SCANLAN 

Speaking  begins  promptly  at  i  o'clock.     Twenty  minutes  of  the 
hour  will  be  reserved  for  questions. 


June  3  will  be  Surprise  Night 

The  scenario  writers  are  at  work — the  gridiron    is  getting  hot — well- 
known  public  characters  are  being  booked — come  and  see  them  baked  to  a 

turn. 

For  Members  Only 

No  guests — no  deadheads.     Bring  your  heartiest  laugh  with  you.  You 
will  need  it. 

Get  your  red  ticket  at  the  desk — you  get  it  for  the  asking. 

Problems  of  American-Japanese  Relations 


ON  May  17  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick  gave  a  large 
City  Club  audience  some  results  of  his 
study  of  how  American-Japanese  relations  can  be 
3ut  on  a  proper  basis.  The  traditional  good 
kvill  that  existed  between  the  two  nations  until 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  can  be  restored, 
Pr.  Gulick  said,  by  the  adoption  of  legislation 
In  the  United  States  which  protects  this  coun- 
:ry  from  the  dangers  of  unassimilated  racial  ele- 
^nents  and  at  the  same  time  is  free  from  dis- 
rriminatory  features  humiliating  to  Japan. 
American    relations   with   Japan    have    always 


been  extraordinary,  according  to  Dr.  Gulick. 
It  was  the  United  States  that  broke  down  the 
barrier  behind  which  Japan  had  kept  herself 
isolated  from  the  western  world — a  policy  dic- 
tated by  fear  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
designing  aggressiveness  of  Occidental  powers. 
Japan  remained  suspicious  of  the  European  pow- 
ers, but  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  received  from 
America,  she  came  to  trust  our  motives  and  re- 
gard us  with  good  will   and   friendship. 

Mutual     good     will     was     characteristic     of 
{Continued   on  page   88) 
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Club  Notes 

The  Sanitary  District  Committee  has  added 
two  members:  Carlton  R.  Dart,  formerly  Con- 
struction Engineer  of  the  Sanitary  District,  and 
R.  D.  Cahn,  who  also  has  been  intimate  with 
the   work  of  the  district. 

Chairman  Charles  P.  Schwartz  has  recruited 
several  members  for  the  new  Immigration  Com- 
mittee. There  is  still  an  opportunity  for  Club 
members  who  are  interested  in  immigration 
problems  to  join  this  committee. 

John  L.  Whitman,  State  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  and  member  of  the  City  Club,  is  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  prison  management, 
which  was  recently  published  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  State.  The  title  is  "The  Progressive 
Merit  of   Prison  Administration." 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark  has  contributed  to  the 
Survey  of  May  14  an  account  of  the  Census  of 
Chicago  Boys,  recently  made  by  the  local  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies.  The  most  striking  dis- 
closure is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  field  in 
Chicago  remains  untouched  by  boys'  work;  only 
one-sixth  of  the  boy  population  is  now  being 
reached. 

The  Journal  of  the  ff'esteni  Society  of  En- 
gineers for  May  contains  reports  of  the  Termi- 
nal Committee,  several  of  which  were  pre- 
pared by  two  members  of  the  City  Club.  J.  R. 
Bibbins  wrote  on  the  subjects:  (1)  Some  As- 
pects of  the  Problem  of  Chicago  as  the  Mid- 
Interior  Rail-Water  Gateway;  (2)  Freight 
Tunnel     System     as     a     Terminal     Distribution 


Agency;  (3)  'I'he  Function  of  the  Terminal 
Survey.  Lt.  Col.  Bion  J.  Arnold  reported  on 
"The  Relation  of  Steam  Roads  to  Rapid 
Transit  Development." 


The  13th  City  Planning  Conference 

For  the  following  account  of  the  recent  Na- 
tional City  Planning  Conference  we  are  indebted 
to  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Charles  B.  Ball, 
who   attended   the    Pittsburgh   meetings: 

The  13th  City  Planning  Conference,  held  in 
Pittsburgh  on  May  9-11.  was  a  notable  occa- 
sion in  a  number  of  regards.  The  attendance 
was  exceptionally  large,  numbering  more  than 
200  delegates,  many  of  whom  came  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  The  attendance  through- 
out the  session  was  larger  than  at  any  of  the 
previous  conferences  of  the  city  planning  group. 
Not  alone  were  sessions  frequented  by  recog- 
nized city  planners,  but  many  from  women's 
clubs  and  on  some  occasions  numerous  Pitts- 
burgh  students  were  present. 

The  program  was  unusually  varied  and  ap- 
propriately presented  for  discussion  many  of 
the  Pittsburgh  planning  problems,  including  its 
major  street  plan  and  zoning  ordinance,  which 
were  very  freely  commented  upon  by  the  dele- 
gates. One  session  was  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  river  transportation  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  and  flood  protection.  Zoning 
occupied  two  full  sessions,  besides  the  luncheon 
conference.  The  committee  reports  on  two  new 
methods  of  applicable  city  planning,  namely,  the 
us  of  aerial  photography  and  the  use  of  moving 
pictures,  introduced  very  novel  considerations 
into  their  discussion.  The  courage  with  which 
Pittsburgh  is  attacking  its  city  planning  needs, 
notwithstanding  its  adverse  topographical  con- 
ditions, gave  great  encouragement  to  those 
whose  city  planning  meets  only  the  ordinary  ob- 
stacles of  the  level  plane. 

The  attendance  from  Chicago  was  the  great- 
est from  any  single  city — numbering  ten,  seven 
of  whom  were  city  officials.  A  movement  is 
on  foot  to  secure  the  holding  of  the  next  con- 
ference in  Chicago. 

One  lesson  of  the  conference  which  was  not 
lost  on  the  delegates  was  the  existence  of  three 
important  agencies  for  city  planning  in  this 
region.  The  City  Planning  Commission  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  Allegheny  County  Planning 
Commission,  and  the  Citizens'  Committee  on 
the  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh,  all  working  to- 
gether, assure  a  comprehensive  and  progressive 
solution  of  the  city  planning  problems  of  the 
community. 
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Play  Festival  Plans  Progressing 

From  present  indications  it  will  require  a 
'five-ring"  arena  to  accommodate  the  fast  in- 
reasing  groups  of  participants  who  are  prepar- 
ng  the  program  of  the  City-Wide  Play  Festival 
n  Grant  Park  on  June  11.  The  "five-ring" 
»lan  will  provide  the  setting  for  a  continuous 
eries  of  spectacles,  allowing  the  groups  to  ex- 
libit  their  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at 
he  same  time,  featuring  an  essential  unity  of 
iction. 

The  parade  promises  also  to  be  brilliantly 
pectacular,  for  many  groups  not  participating 
n  the  program  will  present  a  variety  of  striking 
eatures  in  the  parade.  In  the  lead,  as  last 
'ear,  will  be  the  snappy  "jackies"  band  from  the 
jreat  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station.  Several 
)ther  bands  will  provide  music  and  the  Chicago 
\viation  Club  will  contribute  to  the  splendor  of 
he  occasion. 


Foreign  Born  in  the  U.  S.  and  Illinois 

"T^HE  preliminary  figures  of  the  number  of 
■*■  foreign  born  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Illinois,  recently  made  public  by  the  United 
states  Census  Bureau,  have  been  analyzed  by 
:he  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
if    the   Illinois   Immigrant   Commission. 

The  analysis  shows  13,703,987  foreign  white 
persons  in  continental  United  States  in  1920  as 
:ompared  with  13,345,545  in  1910,  an  increase 
af  2.7  per  cent.  This  per  cent  of  increase  is 
far  smaller  than  for  any  other  decade  for  which 
romparable  statistics  are  available,  i.  e.,  since 
1850.  The  increase  from  1900  to  1910  was  30.7 
per  cent  and  from  1890  to  1900  it  was  12  per 
:ent. 

The  foreign  born  white  population  constituted 
12.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1920.  This  is  a  smaller  pro- 
portion than  has  existed  in  any  census  since 
1850.  The  proportion  of  foreign  born  white 
to  the  whole  population  was  16.3  per  cent  in 
1910  and  15.3  per  cent  in  1900.  The  numerical 
increase  in  foreign  born  white  population  of  the 
United  States  was  only  358,442  from  1910  to 
1920;  the  numerical  increase  for  every  other 
decade  since  1850  has  not  been  less  than  one 
million. 

Similar  statistics  for  Illinois  show  that  in 
1910  the  number  of  foreign  born  in  the  State 
was  1,202,550;  in  1920  it  was  1,204,403— an  in- 
crease of  1,843  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
237,925  from  1900  to  1910.     The  per  cent  of  in- 


crease from  1910  to  1920  is  only  0.2  while  from 
1900  to  1910  it  was  24.7  and  from  1890  to  1900 
it  was    14.7. 

The  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Illinois 
which  the  foreign  born  white  constituted  in 
1920  was  18.5;  in  1910  it  was  21.3  and  in  1900, 
20.  Not  since  1850  has  a  census  shown  the 
foreign  born  population  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  as  in  1920. 

Of  the  other  industrial  states  with  a  large 
foreign  born  population,  Pennsylvania  showed 
a  decrease  of  3.6  per  cent;  New  York  a  gain 
of  2.0  per  cent  as  compared  with  44.4  per  cent 
increase  from  1900  to  1910,  Massachusetts  a 
gain  of  2.5  per  cent  and  Ohio  of  13.6  per  cent, 
while  Michigan  had  an  increase  of  21.9  per  cent 
during  the  decade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  1920  census 
figures  for  the  foreign  nations  which  contrib- 
uted more  than  a  half  million  to  the  present 
foreign  born  population  of  the  United  States 
and  more  than  35,000   in   Illinois: 

In  U.  S.      In  Illinois 

Germany    1,683,298         205,010 

Italy    1,607,458  94,295 

Russia    1,398,999         117,749 

Poland    1,139,578        162,008 

Canada    1,130,375  38,529 

Ireland    1,035,680  74,039 

England    812,414  54,129 

Sweden    624,759         105,333 

Austria    574,959  46,339 

Czecho-Slovakia    359,285  66,463 


A  Junior  Civic  Club 

The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County  which 
has  its  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  has,  during  the  past 
year,  carried  on  a  vigorous  program  of  work 
with  the  junior  citizens  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. This  work  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Citizenship  Committee  and  under  the 
particular  supervision  of  the  Junior  Civic  Club 
Committee.  At  present  twenty-two  junior 
civic  clubs  are  organized,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  approximately  fourteen  thousand.  The 
ages  of  the  members  range  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen.  The  twenty-two  different  organiza- 
tions are  all  in  secondary  schools  of  either  pub- 
lic,  private   or   parochial   type. —  The  Survey. 


A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
employes  in  representative  industries  the  last 
year  is  indicated  by  a  special  investigation  by 
the  federal  reserve  board,  with  the  decrease  in 
the  average  pay  per  employe  of  6.4  per  cent. 
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American-Japanese  Relations 

{Continued  from  first  page) 
American-Japanese  relations  until  the  close  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Then  the  assertion 
became  current  in  the  United  States  that  Japan 
was  growing  aggressive  and  bent  on  dominating 
and  exploiting  Asia.  Dr.  Gulick  declared  that 
Germany  started  this  irritation  and  did  much 
to   arouse  American    indignation   against  Japan. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Japanese  policies 
have  become  aggressive,  largely  on  account  of  Ger- 
man influence  among  the  army  and  governing 
classes.  The  Japanese  people,  however,  are  much 
more  influenced  by  English  and  American  ideals 
u     liberty,  government,   and   education. 

Over-population  in  Japan  led  to  Japanese  im- 
migration into  America  which  became  most  in- 
tense early  in  the  twentieth  century.  Soon  agi- 
tation developed  in  California  for  modification 
of  the  treaty  relations  between  the  two  nations, 
which  provided  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property  and  citizenship  rights  without  discrimi- 
nation. The  Japanese  authorities  wanted  to  re- 
tain friendly  relations  but  would  not  be  subject 
to  differential  treatment,  such  as  China  suffered. 
So  a  "Gentleman's  Agreement"  was  adopted  in 
1907  whereby  Japan  agreed  not  to  issue  pass- 
ports good  for  Continental  United  States  to 
laborers.  Later  Japan  voluntarily  extended  the 
same  provisions  to  Hawaii.  Immigration 
dropped  from  30,000  in  1907  to  3,000  a  few 
years  later,  and  during  the  last  12  years  16,000 
more  Japanese  males  have  left  the  United  States 
than  have  arrived.  The  increase  in  population 
has  been  chiefly  made  up  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Japanese  Government  has  insisted 
that  passports  can  be  issued  only  to  married 
women  living  with  their  husbands'  relatives. 
The  result  is  the  "picture  bride"  movement  in 
which  about  6.000  Japanese  women,  married 
according  to  custom,  have  joined  their  husbands 
in  America. 

The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  would  have 
solved  the  problem,  in  Dr.  Gulick's  opinion,  if 
the  Japanese  in  California  through  their  enter- 
prise and  ability  had  not  offered  Americans  such 
sharp  competition.  The  fact  of  successful  com- 
petition aggravated  race  prejudice  and  led  to 
the  feeling  in  California  that  the  Japanese  are 
a  menace.  The  politicians  took  a  hand  in  the 
situation,  with  the  result  that  anti-Japanese  agi- 
tation is  sweeping  the  State.  They  claim  that 
the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  has  broken  down 
and  that  exclusion  laws  are  needed.  But  on  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Gulick  asserted,  the  Japanese 
government  is  carefully  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment.   The  fact  that  entrance  is  gained  by  smug- 


gling is  evidence  bearing  out  this  assertion. 
The  Japanese  Exclusion  League  proposes,  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  violation  of  our  treaty  with 
Japan,  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  owning 
or  leasing  farm  lands  and  from  becoming  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  would  further  deny  to  Ameri- 
can born  children  their  American  citizenship 
if  either  parent  is  of  an  Asiatic  race.  Such 
laws  have  applied  to  the  Chinese  in  America 
but  are  too  humiliating  and  abhorrent  to  be 
borne  by  the  Japanese.  The  demand  for  their 
passage  is  based  upon  inadequate  knowledge  of 
Asiatic  people,  who  are,  in  fact,  just  as  easily 
transformed  into  good  American  citizens  as 
any  others,   according  to  the  speaker. 

Bills  to  effect  Asiatic  exclusion  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress.  They  would  enforce 
every  traveler  to  bring  a  special  passport,  show- 
ing finger  prints,  etc.,  which  would  be  exchanged 
upon  arrival  for  a  certificate  of  temporary  resi- 
dence. There  is  a  danger  that  this  humiliating 
legislation  will  be  passed  unless  the  country 
awakens  to  its  real  menace,  because  the  legis- 
lators from  eleven  western  states  have  united 
to  secure  its  immediate  passage.  This  means, 
Dr.  Gulick  said,  that  a  wide  chasm  is  being 
drawn  between  traditional  friends.  The  situation 
is  dangerous  for  the  United  States  because 
Japan  and  China  will  always  be  our  neigh- 
bors, and  they  are  growing  in  power,  ambition, 
and  determination  to  an  extent  scarcely  appre- 
ciated in  this  country.  If  America  would  be  | 
friendly  with  all  nations  she  must  show  herself 
friendly  and  just  in  her   relations  with  them. 

With  international  friendship  as  an  ideal,  the 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigra- 
tion Legislation  is  striving  to  arouse  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  Sterling  Bill,  S.  B.  1253, 
as  a  permanent  immigration  policy.  This  pro- 
gram provides  for:  (1)  a  Federal  Immigration 
Board  of  five  members,  including  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  with  carefully  defined  duties  and  pow-  i 
ers;  (2)  the  scientific  regulation  of  immigra-  ^ 
tion  based  on  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  econom.ic  conditions  in  each  state  and  experi- 
ence as  to  assimilation  of  each  people;  (3)  ad- 
mission annually  of  only  so  many  immigrants 
from  each  people  as  we  can  wholesomely  as- 
similate and  steadily  employ  without  endanger- 
ing normal  American  standards  of  living,  labor 
and  wages;  (4)  continuous  adjustment  of  vol- 
ume of  immigration  to  changing  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  in  America;  (5)  examina- 
tion of  immigrants  before  they  sail,  and  proper 
distribution  after  they  arrive;  (6)  high  stand- 
ards of  naturalization,  and  citizenship  for  all 
who  qualify. 
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Tuesday  Evening,  May  31,  at  7:30  o'clock — in  the  Lounge 

FIRST  MONTHLY  TOWN  MEETING 

Smhject: 

''The  Election  of  June  6" 

Judges  are  to  be  elected — the  $9,000,000  Jail  Bond  Issue  and  the  Free  Text  Book 
question  will  be  decided  on  that  day. 

How  can  City  Club  members  best  serve  the  community  in  this  election?  Come 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  This  will  be  the  liveliest  meeting  of  the  year. 
Don't  miss  it. 

Friday  Evening,  June  3,  at  8  o'clock — in  the  Lounge 

SURPRISE  NIGHT  IS  MEMBERS'  NIGHT 

Get  Your  Red  Ticket  for  June  3 

''The  Pageant  of  Polities'' 

With   an   all  star  cast  including  the   City   Club's  Leading   Lady. 

Plan  to  eat  at  the  Club  because  the  show  begins  at  8  o'clock  sharp.  Make  dinner 
reservations  at  the  desk  right   away.     Special  Dollar  Dinner. 


c/lre  you  one  of  the  men  who  has  written  to  Chairman  Carlson  that  "At-least- 
one-new-member"  is  your  slogan  for  the  next  thirty  days? 

Plans  are  already  drawn  for  the  remodeled  fourth  floor.  A  fine,  light  billiard 
room  will  replace  the  basement  space.  Putting  it  over  depends  on  your  co-operation. 
Get  that  member — Make  this  responsibility  personal. 

New  Members 

J.   D.   Pilcher,   Physician,    Hart,   Schaffner  &  Seward  C.  Simons,  President,  Anhydrous  Food 

Marx,  Health  Department.  Products  Company. 

Mack  C.  Wylie,  Lawyer,  Tenney,  Harding  &  F.  C.  Smith,  Labor  Manager,  National  Whole- 
Sherman,  sale  Tailors  Assn. 

O.  B.  Johnston,  Salesman,  Pelican  Bay  Lum-  Byron  D.   Perdue,  The  Class  Journal  Co. 

ber  Company.  Harold   L.   Ickes,   Lawyer. 
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Club  Notes 

The  fact  that  T.  J.  Salsman  will  be  impres- 
sario  of  "The  Pageant  of  Politics"  at  the  City 
Club  on  Friday  night,  June  3,  is  assurance  to 
members  who  attended  the  Boosters'  Show  that 
Surprise  Night  will  be  a  success  and  a  lot  of  fun. 

The  Directors  have  appointed  R.  F.  Starr 
chairman  of  the  Chess  Section.  The  retiring 
chairman,  W.  E.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  and  enthusiasm  which 
have  marked  the  Club's  chess  activities  under  his 
leadership  during  last  season. 

The  Immigration  Committee  has  been  reor- 
ganized to  study  immigration  problems  and  to  do 
something  constructive  in  the  field  of  citizenship. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  includes: 
Charles  P.  Schwartz,  chairman;  Francis  H.  Bird, 
Benjamin  Wham,  Carroll  H.  Sudler,  Morris  E. 
Feiwell,  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  W.  Clyde  Smith, 
James  A.  Civis,  S.  H.  Simpson,  F.  Guy  Davis, 
T.  P.  Dudley,  Dr.  H.  I.  Davis,  Dr.  E.  A.  Fisch- 
kin,  William  A.  McKihney,  Philip  L.  Seman 
and  Frank  O.  Beck. 

The  Portland  City  Club  has  adopted  as  its 
general  purpose  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Frank 
I.  Moulton's  restatement  of  the  ideals  of  the  City 
Club  in  the  Bulletin's  series  last  summer,  as  fol- 
lows: "To  inform  its  members  and  the  com- 
munity in  public  matters  and  to  arouse  them  to 
the  obligation  of  citizenship."  That  the  Port- 
land Club  is  a  live  organization  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  its  membership  has  increased  65  per 
cent  in  the  last  year. 


The  Importance  of  ^ Zoning  in  Chicago 

CITY  without  a  zoning  law  protecting 
property  owners  from  the  use,  height,  and 
bulk  of  buildings  on  property  adjoining  them, 
is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  according  to 
Charles  H.  Cheney,  Technical  Consultant  in 
City  Planning  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  spoke 
today  at  the  City  Club  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Zoning  Association.  While  finding 
many  things  to  praise  in  Chicago's  foresight  and 
energy,  in  making  and  working  out  its  great 
city  plan,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  only 
sure  foundation  on  which  the  city  can  get  hold 
of  itself,  is  by  the  working  out  of  a  complete 
comprehensive  zoning  law  which  will  give  real 
stimulus  and  protection  to  industry,  encourage 
home  ownership  of  workers,  and  stabilize  prop- 
erty values,  mortgage  loans  and  investments. 

"Millions  of  dollars  of  property  depreciation 
and  loss  for  lack  of  simple,  practical  and  com- 
prehensive zoning  regulations,  can  be  seen  by 
any  visitor  on  touring  Chicago.  These  losses, 
however,  are  as  nothing  compared  to  what  they 
will  be  if  matters  are  allowed  to  drift  along 
much  longer  with  the  enormous  increase  in  build- 
ing and  population  which  lies  before  you. 

"Chicago  is  fortunate  in  having  already  au- 
thorized the  mayor  to  appoint  a  Zoning  Com- 
mission. Such  a  body  cannot  too  soon  get  to 
work  as  we  have  found  in  numerous  cities  of  the 
country. 

"A  Zoning  Commission  cannot  be  political  in 
character  and  do  good  work.  Its  personnel 
should  include  the  city's  foremost  and  ablest  rep- 
resentatives of  real  estate  interests,  banking  and 
mortgage  companies,  architects,  labor  unions,  at- 
torneys, builders  and  civic  organizations.  Too 
large  a  commission  is  a  stumbling  block  to  good 
work.  The  best  zoning  commissions  in  the  coun- 
try have  averaged  from  seven  to  ten  members 
at  most,  not  more  than  a  third  of  whom  should 
be  city  officials  if  the  commission  is  to  have  the 
best  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 

"When  the  Chicago  Zoning  Commission  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  gets  to  work,  it  will 
find  ample  precedent  for  solving  Chicago's  zon- 
ing problems  in  the  zone  ordinances  now  in  effect 
in  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  some  fifty  other  cities  that  have 
been  able  to  get  at  this  important  matter  sooner 
than  Chicago.  All  of  these  cities  have  pretty 
successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  a  few  selfish 
property  owners  in  one  small  neighborhood  to 
get  protection  for  themselves  alone  while  letting 
the  rest  of  the  city  remain  jumbled  up  and  un- 
protected.   Chicago  wants  no  piecemeal  zoning." 
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The  Issues  of  the  Judicial  Election 


'T^HE  City  Club  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
•^  issues  of  the  judicial  election  on  June  3  dis- 
cussed by  Judge  Frederick  R.  DeYoung  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  and  Judge  Kickham  Scanlan  of 
the  Democratic  (Coalition)  ticket.  President 
Johnstone  presided  over  the  meeting  and  a  large 
audience  showed  great  interest  in  the  arguments 
of  both  speakers. 

Judge  DeYoung  declared  that  the  merits  of 
the  respective  tickets  are  quite  obscure  because 
of  the  campaign  methods  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  especially  of  the  news- 
papers, in  representing  the  Democratic  nominees 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  superior,  and 
the  Republican  nominees  as  worthy  only  of  con- 
demnation. The  speaker  had  been  informed,  he 
said,  that  all  the  Republicans  in  the  coalition  had 
sought  nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Why 
should  a  nomination  that  was  at  first  so  desir- 
able, he  asked,  be  stigmatized,  upon  their  failure 
to  obtain  it,  as  completely  dishonorable? 

The  opposition,  he  said,  had  pictured,  in  edi- 
torials and  cartoons,  every  Republican  candidate 
as  a  puppet.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  men 
whose  lives  are  an  open  book  and  whose  public 
service  has  been  courageous  and  honorable.  To 
elect  these  men,  the  opposition  asserts,  means  a 
regime  of  anarchy  and  increase  in  taxes.  It  is 
unbelievable,  however,  that  men  like  Judges 
Brentano,  Baldwin  and  Holdom,  with  records 
uncriticized  in  the  past,  would  turn  about  com- 
pletely and  become  puppets.  It  is  equally  un- 
believable that  the  people  can  be  induced  to  set 
these  men  down  as  puppets  because  they  chose 
to  follow  their  party  predilections. 

Judge  DeYoung  quoted  the  public  statements 
of  several  prominent  supporters  of  the  coalition 
ticket  to  the  effect  that  non-partisan  judicial 
elections  are  not  desirable.  Under  that  system, 
according  to  their  statements,  Ohio  has  experi- 
enced her  weakest  bench;  Iowa  has  adopted  it 
after  trial;  the  politicians,  not  the  people,  have 
elected  the  judges.  The  Bar  Association  makes 
the  issue  one  of  individual  character  and  qualifi- 
cations. But  moral  character  and  legal  attain- 
ment are  disregarded  by  those  who  declare  that 
the  dominant  issue  is  whether  a  political  organi- 
zation shall  control  the  bench.  They  would 
make  one  out  to  be  a  puppet,  apart  from  his 
years  of  service  and  experience,  because  he  would 
not  adopt  the  Democratic  ticket.  Talk  about 
the  dominant  issue  requires  more  discrimination, 
said  the  speaker. 

Judge  DeYoung  expressed  his  respect  for 
many  of  the  judges  on  the  coalition  ticket.  His 
last  desire,  he  said,  would  be  to  condemn  whole- 


sale and  to  claim  that  all  character  and  virtue 
is  in  one  ticket.  He  criticized  some  of  the  judges 
in  the  coalition,  however,  for  going  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  request  illegal  salary  increases 
and  for  carrying  on  an  undignified  lobby. 

Judge  Scanlan  denied  that  all  of  the  Repub- 
lican judges  had  appealed  for  nomination  on  the 
Thompson  ticket.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  willing  to  accept  the  nomination 
from  the  old  Republican  County  Committee, 
which  had  been  presumed  until  sixty  days  ago 
to  continue  functioning  according  to  law,  but 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept  the 
nomination  from  the  new  Republican  County 
Committee.  He  had  openly  and  repeatedly 
scorned  such  a  nomination. 

As  one  of  ten  Republican  judges  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  Judge  Scanlan  declared  himself 
proud  that  the  Democratic  Party  gave  the  people 
a  chance  to  save  the  situation.  For  the  old 
judges  to  have  run  independently  would  have 
meant  running  in  separate  columns,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  election  commission. 

There  are  twenty  judges  to  be  elected  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  said  Judge  Scanlan,  but  Judge 
DeYoung  talks  only  of  a  few  individuals  now 
on  the  bench.  He  does  not  disapprove  of  the 
sitting  judges  on  the  coalition  ticket;  he  does 
not  explain  why  these  fifteen  judges  should  be 
driven  from  the  bench.  The  Republican  nomi- 
nees, Judge  Scanlan  declared,  include  a  few  old 
judges  who  serve  as  a  "pull"  for  the  rest  of  the 
ticket  which  is  composed  of  Thompson  agents. 
No  good  reason  has  been  given  for  replacing  the 
fifteen  sitting  judges  with  cogs  in  the  Mayor's 
machine. 

According  to  Judge  Scanlan,  when  the  Bar 
Association  proposed  to  ballot  on  the  merits  of 
the  two  tickets,  Judge  Baldwin  implored  that 
body  to  test  him  as  an  individual  and  not  with 
his  ticket.  With  the  lawyers  he  knows  his  ticket 
has  no  chance;  but  before  the  public,  the  machine 
will  hold  up  him  and  a  few  judges  of  known 
ability  without  saying  anything  about  the  others, 
and  so  try  to  put  over  the  whole  ticket. 

But  the  bigger  issue  confronting  the  public. 
Judge  Scanlan  said,  is  the  freedom  of  this  com- 
munity. Individuals  are  becoming  only  inci- 
dental to  a  great  American  principle.  The  found- 
ing fathers  placed  checks  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Washington  advised  against  putting  too  much 
power  under  one  control,  or  corruption  and  op- 
pression would  surely  follow,  as  he  said  in  his 
farewell  address. 

American  history  shows  only  one  Instance  com- 
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parable  to  the  situation  that  Chicago  faces — the 
seizure  of  the  bench  in  New  York  by  the  Tweed 
machine,  with  corruption  and  oppression  follow- 
ing in  its  wake.  Finally  the  people  destroyed  it. 
In  Chicago  the  Thompson  machine  has  grad- 
ually seized  all  of  the  governmental  functions 
except  the  judiciary.  Corruption  and  misconduct 
in  office  are  apparent.  The  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  place  the  cogs  of  the  machine  upon  the 
Circuit  bench.  The  people  must  decide  if  it  is 
expedient  to  experiment  with  the  situation. 


Boy  Scouts  Join  in  Play  Festival 

The  postponement  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  field  day, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  on  June  11,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Scouts  to  enter  the  City-Wide 
Play  Festival  en  masse  on  that  day.  The  as- 
sembly of  colors  which  made  such  an  impressive 
appearance  last  year  will  lead  the  column  and 
eight  fife  and  drum  corps  of  the  Scouts  will  find 
places  in  the  parade. 


Why  Free  Speech 

In  these  days  when  the  phrases  "Free  Speech" 
and  "Open  Forum"  are  given  meanings  that 
must  cause  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
roll  over  in  their  respective  resting  places,  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of  a  member 
of  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Cincinnati,  is 
welcomed  by  those  folks  who  still  believe  in  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  our  government  rests. 

"The  Open  Forum  means  knowing  and  listen- 
ing to  what  any  body  of  people,  large  or  small, 
wise  or  foolish,  are  saying  about  the  concerns  of 
our  citizenship.  It  does  not  involve  the  organi- 
zation as  'sponsoring'  any  view  so  presented.  If 
I  found  that  a  doctrine  that  seemed  to  me  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  was  being  promulgated 
among  any  group  of  citizens  in  Cincinnati,  I 
should  feel  it  a  part  of  my  privilege  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organization  which  has  as  one  part  of 
its  object  an  'open  forum'  to  gather  together  fel- 
low members  whose  judgment  I  trusted  and  those 
whose  judgment  I  did  not  particularly  value,  if 
they  cared  to  come  and  ask  the  spokesman  of 
the  suspicious  doctrine  to  explain  it  fully  and 
freely,  I  might  get  disabused  of  some  errone- 
ous notions  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

"I  might  be  able  to  understand  and  make  him 
see  some  fallacy  on  which  he  based  his  conclu- 
sions. I  might  be  aroused  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
peril  in  his  propaganda,  and  actively  combat  it. 
But  the  open  forum  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
be  intelligent  before  I  act,  and  is  one  means  of 
securing  both  popular  majorities  and  unpopular 
minorities,  the  fundamental  American  right  to 
be  heard." — The  City,  The  Cleveland  City  Club. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

A  Public  Service  Institute  has  been  recently 
established  in  Kansas  City.  The  institute  is  a 
citizens'  organization  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  facts  about  their 
municipal  government,  based  on  non-political  and 
unbiased  study  and  analysis  made  by  specialists 
in  the  civic  field.  The  Municipal  Reference 
Library  of  New  York  reports  that  such  bureaus 
of  municipal  research  are  already  operating  in 
twenty-one  cities  of  the  United  States  with  vary- 
ing success. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Citizens'  League  is  making 
a  study  of  the  automobile  parking  problem, 
which  has  become  a  serious  question  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  Joliet  City  Plan  Commission  has  pub- 
lished a  report  which  deals  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  city  and  its  future  possibilities 
including  street  systems,  zoning,  civic  center, 
parks  and  school  grounds. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  a  joint  committee  of  all 
organizations  active  in  Americanization  has 
formulated  a  program  for  the  more  effective  de- 
velopment of  the  Americanization  work  of  that 
city.  The  plan  proposes:  (1)  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  various  organizations  represented, 
(2)  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city,  en- 
listing the  support  of  the  industries  and  the  for- 
eign societies  with  the  end  of  securing  a  perma- 
nent committee  and  a  greatly  increased  atten- 
dance in  Americanization  classes,  (3)  to  under- 
take this  intensive  cultivation  with  a  campaign 
of  education  showing  to  Portland  people  the  na- 
tional importance  of  teaching  the  American  lan- 
guage and  American  ideals  to  foreigners. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
representatives  of  civic  organizations  in  Toledo, 
the  public  service  bureau  of  the  Toledo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  carried  on  a  probe  into 
city  affairs.  The  Probe  Report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Mayor  on  April  25,  made  urgent 
recommendations  for  a  new  city-manager  form 
of  government,  for  economy  measures  and  for 
reorganization  of  city  departments. 

Among  the  recommendations  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  departments  are  the  adoption  of  three- 
platoon  system  for  the  Division  of  Fire;  appoint- 
ment of  a  smoke  inspector;  that  the  Division  of 
Streets  be  organized  on  a  business  basis;  that 
a  central  garage  be  established;  that  funds  of 
the  Water  Division  be  kept  separate;  that  work 
of  Division  of  Health  be  extended;  that  City 
Plan  Commission  adopt  a  zoning  system ;  and 
that  the  fullest  measure  of  support  and  co-op- 
eration be  given  to  the  Commission  of  Publicity 
and  Efficiency. 
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ELECTION  NUMBER 

The  Cit}^  Club  was  organized,  not  to  endorse  Candidates,  but 
"to  inform  its  members  and  the  community  in  public  matters 
and  to  arouse  them  to  a  realization  of  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship." 


The  most  immediate  duty  of  citizenship  is  to  go  to  the  polls  on  Monday, 
June  6.  On  that  day  Circuit  Judges  will  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  this  judicial  election  will  be  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
local  political  battles  in  our  history.  A  few  votes  may  turn  the  scale.  No 
man  who  calls  himself  a  citizen  should  shirk  his  obligations  June  6. 

Go  to  the  polls  and  vote  and  see  that  your  neighbor  votes. 


Shall  Cook  County  vote  $9,000,000  in  bonds  to  erect  a  Jail  and  Criminal 
Courts  Building  and  levy  an  additional  $0.07  tax  from  1921  to  1940  to  pay 
interest  and  principal  on  such  bonds? 

Recommendation  of  Directors  :  Vote  "No"  (See  page  94,  column  i.) 


Shall  the  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  provide  free  text  books? 
Recommendation  of  Directors  :  Vote  "Yes." 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  principle  of  free  text  books  is  sound  and 
should  be  supported.  Thirty-two  of  the  forty-eight  states  now  provide  for 
free  texts,  and  lUinois  should  not  lag  behind.  So  far  as  costs  are  concerned, 
the  whole  cost  to  the  community  will  be  less  than  under  the  present  method 
of  distribution.  Whether  or  not  contracts  should  be  made  at  the  present 
time  is  a  problem  which  the  Board  of  Education  will  need  to  determine,  but 
the  voters  should  support  the  measure,  so  that  when  the  proper  time  comes 
the  Board  will  be  authorized  to  act. 
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The  Jail  Question 

No  one  has  found  out  what  sort  of  a  jail  Cook 
County  needs  although  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  present  jail  facilities  are  inadequate. 

No  one  has  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  an  adequate  new  jail. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  County  Com- 
missioners understand  the  jail  problem  of  the 
community. 

Nevertheless  the  voters  are  asked  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  $9,000,000  in  bonds  to  build  a 
jail  and  criminal  courts  building. 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  jail  bonds  should  receive  the 
same  answer  at  the  polls  that  they  received  the 
three  times  they  have  been  voted  on  in  the  past. 
The  last  vote  (1917)  was  against  a  $3,000,000 
bond  issue.  This  time  the  request  is  for  $9,000,- 
000.     This  request  should  be  voted  down,  also. 

The  Directors  suggest  that  the  County  Com- 
missioners will  save  time,  money  and  effort  if 
they  will  begin  at  the  beginning  in  building  a 
new  jail.  Before  voting  on  a  jail  bond  issue 
citizens  are  entitled  to  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of: 

1.  The  penal  needs  of  Cook  County; 

2.  A  penal  policy  for  the  County; 

3.  A  plan  in  which  the  city  and  county  can 
co-operate  in  working  out  the  problem  of 
administering  criminal  justice; 

4.  The  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  agreed 
upon; 

5.  The  best  location  for  criminal  court  and 
jail  facilities. 


The  Directors  and  the  2%  School  Rate 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized  the 
publication  of   the   following  statement: 

Under  date  of  May  25th,  two  members  of  the 
City  Club  addressed  a  letter  to  our  membership 
on  the  subject  of  House  Bill  348  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Directors  with  reference  to  it.  The 
Directors  have  considered  the  courteous  letter 
just  referred  to  and  believe  that  a  short  state- 
ment from  them  will  show  that  there  is  no  real 
issue  involved  in  the  correspondence. 

The  point  made  by  the  Loomis-Bogan  letter 
seems  to  be  that  civic  organizations  in  studying 
the  two  per  cent  school  rate  bill  (HB-348)  did 
not  take  into  account  the  need  of  reducing  the 
size  of  classes.  The  answer  is  that  the  Directors 
of  the  City  Club  were  considering  the  budget 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  uses  that  the 
Board  expected  to  make  of  the  money  asked  for. 

The  Board  of  Education  made  no  provision  for 
smaller  classes  in  estimating  a  two  per  cent  tax 
rate  for  schools.  Furthermore,  one  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, when  asked  about  this  problem  at  a 
meeting  with  the  Directors  stated  that  they  did 
not  expect  for  several  years  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  children  assigned  to  each  teacher. 
Such  a  reduction  requires  an  extensive  building 
program,  and  we  are  informed  that  at  the  present 
time  the  problem  is  further  complicated  by  a 
serious  shortage  of  teachers. 

The  Directors  heartily  agree  that  the  classes 
should  be  smaller  and  they  hope  that  progress 
may  be  steadily  made  toward  that  end.  It  seems 
obvious,  however,  that  this  question  of  smaller 
classes  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the  criticism  of 
the  budget  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  support  of  their  two  per  cent  tax  rate. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  a  two  per  cent  rate 
for  schools,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  Board  has  announced  no 
intention  of  using  the  increased  revenue  for  re- 
ducing the  size  of  classes. 
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Bureau  of  Efficiency  on  Jail  Bond  Issue 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  has 
issued  a  statement  urging  the  voters  of  Cook 
County  to  vote  "no"  on  the  jail  bond  issue  June  6. 
The  Bureau  says:  "One  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses which  the  referendum  serves  is  that  of  re- 
quiring officials  to  formulate  programs  for  pro- 
posed expenditures  which  the  public  can  discuss 
and  upon  the  basis  of  which  funds  may  be  au- 
thorized or  withheld.  .  .  .  The  proper  time  to 
determine  the  essential  features  of  a  'project  of 
this  sort  and  to  secure  the  assistance  of  citizens 
and  citizen  organizations  for  this  purpose  is  be- 
fore the  proposition  is  submitted  to  a  vote." 
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The  Town  Meeting 

npHE  Club's  monthly  Town  Meeting  project 
had  its  first  tryout  Tuesday  evening,  June  3, 
in  the  Lounge.  The  interest  was  good,  though 
the  attendance  was  smaller  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Those  who  were  there  promised 
themselves  that  they  would  not  miss  the  next  one. 

The  stated  subject  of  the  meeting  was  the 
election  of  Monday,  June  6.  The  major  part  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  discussion  of  the  judi- 
cial election.  In  this  connection  particularly, 
there  arose  the  question  of  how  far  the  Club 
should  go  in  endorsing  candidates  on  tickets. 
One  view  was  expressed  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion  should  determine  the  answer,  and 
that  the  Club  might  properly  go  so  far  as  to 
endorse  an  entire  ticket.  The  answer  was  made 
to  this  that  the  Club  by  at  any  time  making  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  a  ticket  would  weaken 
its  counsel  when  at  other  times  it  advised  the 
electors  to  vote  for  the  man,  not  the  party  label. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  developed  about 
the  jail  bond  issue.  A  few  were  so  impressed 
by  the  need  for  a  new  jail  that  they  were  for 
voting  for  the  bonds  in  any  circumstances. 
Others,  not  at  all  denying  the  need,  were  unable 
to  vote  for  bonds  now,  with  no  plans  or  policy 
worked  out  and  presented  to  the  voters,  upon 
which  they  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  contrary  vote  now  need  not 
delay  the  project,  as  it  will  take  time  to  formu- 
late plans  and  a  policy  and  a  vote  can  be  had 
again  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  ready.  It 
was  further  suggested  that  if  the  bonds  are  not 
voted,  a  start  ought  to  be  made  at  once  toward 
the  development  of  a  sound  policy  and  plan  for 
an   early  vote. 

The  free  text  book  proposition  was  discussed 
without  any  substantial  disagreement  as  to  its 
merits.  Members  who  expressed  themselves  fa- 
vored giving  the  Board  of  Education  the  author- 
ity to  purchase  school  books  for  free  distribu- 
tion. The  point  was  made  that  if  education  is 
to  be  free,  the  state  or  the  city  should  furnish 
the   instruments   of   education — the   books. 


The  Importance  of  Zoning  in  Chicago 

Last  week  the  Bulletin  published  part  of  the 
address  of  Charles  H.  Cheney,  Technical  Con- 
sultant in  City  Planning  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
who  spoke  at  the  City  Club  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Zoning  Association.  The  following 
is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Cheney's  address: 

"Zoning  regulations  naturally  involve  two 
problems — the  protection  of  business  and  indus- 


try or  working  conditions,  and  the  protection  of 
living  conditions  and  homes. 

"We  realize  now,  to  our  cost,  the  great  losses 
we  have  incurred  by  not  protecting  certain  kinds 
of  offices  and  business  from  the  encroachment 
of  industries,  or  of  protecting  industries  from  the 
conflicting  interests  of  residence  owners  which 
hold  back  industries  to  a  marked  degree.  Every 
city  should  include  certain  areas  or  zones  estab- 
lished by  city  ordinance  in  which  the  industrial 
builder  or  developer  will  know  that  his  interests 
are  paramount  and  that  he  has  complete  freedom 
of  action. 

"The  small  residence  owner  in  an  industrial 
area  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  industrial 
progress.  He  will  not  stand  for  spur  tracks  in 
the  sidewalks  or  elevated  sidewalks  for  deliveries 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  necessary  assess- 
ment for  extra  wide  heavy  hauling  pavements, 
or  for  extra  large,  high  pressure  water  mains 
for  special  fire  protection  or  for  larger  sewers 
for  industrial  wastes,  or  for  many  of  the  other 
most  important  improvements  necessary  to  mod- 
ern business.  A  number  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
cities  and  more  recently  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
other  eastern  cities  have,  therefore,  established 
permanent  industrial  zones  in  which  new  resi- 
dences are  prohibited  and  industrial  interests  are 
paramount. 

"St.  Louis  has  a  new  industrial  zone  estab- 
lished among  others  in  its  general  ordinance  of 
1918  where  over  $20,000,000  of  new  industries 
have  gone  in  in  three  years,  because  they  knew 
it  was  safe  for  them  to  build  and  that  the  city 
would  officially  protect  them  and  help  them  to 
get  the  needed  streets,  water,  sewer,  spur  tracks, 
and  other  conveniences  necessary.  It  is  claimed 
in  St.  Louis  that  many  of  these  industries  located 
there  in  preference  to  Chicago  because  there  are 
no  such  officially  protected  zones  in  Chicago  as 
yet. 

"On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  important  to  in- 
dustry that  there  be  large  areas  adjoining  them, 
set  aside  for  modern,  attractive  workers'  homes. 
Many  cities  of  the  country  now  have  consider- 
erable  portions  near  the  industrial  district  set 
aside  for  the  building  of  single-family  homes 
only.  This  is  a  sound  city  policy  because  it  stim- 
ulates home  ownership  and  the  greater  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  among  workers  which  both 
labor  leaders  and  factory  owners  are  advocating 
so  strongly  today. 

"There  are  probably  many  instances  in  Chi- 
cago, as  in  other  cities,  either  in  the  down  town 
business  district  or  in  outlying  business  centers 
of  banks,  mortgage  loan  companies  or  private  in- 
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dividuals  who  have  made  loans  on  a  new  build- 
ing which  when  first  occupied  brought  in  a  net 
return  of  eight,  ten,  or  greater  per  cent  only 
to  have  this  building  surrounded  perhaps  in  less 
than  five  years  by  higher  buildings  which  cut  off 
the  light  and  air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cut  down 
rental  returns  to  one  and  two  per  cent  and  the 
building  is  then  sold  for  perhaps  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage.  The  investigations  of 
the  Zoning  Commission  of  New  York  City,  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  their  zoning  law  in  1916, 
brought  out  hundreds  of  cases  of  where  this  had 
happened,  with  its  consequent  loss  and  deprecia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  that  a  sound 
zoning  law  tends  to  stop  this  kind  of  ruin  and 
gives  a  general  stabilizing  effect  that  is  very 
wholesome  to  investments. 

"The  value  of  any  zoning  law  to  the  city  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  energy  and  disin- 
terestedness of  the  members  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission and  of  the  expertness  of  the  technical 
advisors  whom  they  employ.  Just  as  a  carefully 
and  thoroughly  worked  out  zoning  plan  may 
guide  the  growth  of  Chicago  with  greater  profit 
to  all,  so  a  poorly  put  together  and  unstudied 
set  of  zoning  regulations  may  warp  and  retard 
the  city's  growth. 

"The  first  step  is  to  have  competent,  technical 
help  to  discover  completely  and  present  in  terms 
any  child  can  not  mistake,  what  the  existing  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  of  growth  of  Chicago  are. 
There  should  be  maps  prepared,  showing  accu- 
rately the  use  of  all  property  in  the  city,  that  is 
whether  single-family  dwelling,  flat  or  apart- 
ment, ordinary  retail  business,  businesses  about 
which  there  is  complaint,  such  as  public  garages, 
dyeing  and  cleaning  works,  undertaking  parlors, 
oil  filling  stations,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  the  two  or 
three  various  kinds  of  industries  whose  interests 
conflict.  There  should  also  be  maps  prepared 
showing  by  some  simple  designation  the  various 
heights  of  buildings  in  the  city  over  two  and  a 
half  stories,  and  others  showing  the  area  of  the 
lots  covered,    particularly   in    residence    sections. 

People  were  surprised  to  see,  in  most  of  the 
cities  which  have  already  been  mapped  and 
zoned,  that  the  average  height  of  buildings  is 
about  three  stories.  It  is  probably  not  much 
more  than  that  in  Chicago,  despite  the  hundred 
or  more  very  high  buildings  at  the  business  cen- 
ter of  the  city. 

"A  careful  survey  will  probably  also  show  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  blocks  and  areas 
in  Chicago  in  which  there  are  now  only  single- 
family  dwellings,  than  even  well-informed  real 
estate  men  would  say.  In  a  number  of  our 
western  cities  we  were  glad  to  find  as  high  as 
89   per   cent   of   all   the   buildings   single-family 


dwellings.  That  is  an  argument  that  attracts  j 
industries  because  they  want  to  be  in  centers  of 
population  where  workers  are  contented  and  re- 
sponsible home  owners.  While  your  proportions 
in  Chicago  will  probably  not  run  over  50  per 
cent  of  single  family  dwellings,  any  zoning  plan 
which  does  not  give  large  areas  to  the  city  per- 
manent protection  by  excluding  everything  but 
single-family  dwellings,  will  not  play  fair  with 
your   working   population   nor  your   industries." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

(From  N.  Y.  Munic.  Reference  Library  Notes) 
"Paris  has  purchased  its  subway  system  and 
at  the  same  time  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  previous  owner,  the  Compagnie  du  Metro- 
politain,  to  operate  the  system  until  1955  on  a 
minimum  annual  compensation  of  eleven  and  a 
half  million  francs  with  a  bonus  sufficient  to  in- 
terest the  company  in  efficient  management.  All 
the  employees  likewise  are  given  a  bonus  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  passenger  traffic.  The  city 
itself  undertakes  to  develop  the  system  on  its 
own  account." — Survey. 

Milwaukee  is  the  first  city  in  America  to  adopt 
a  motor-cycle  fire  engine  equipment.  The  speedy 
engine  with  eight  extinguishers  and  its  crew  of 
two  can  reach  a  fire  before  the  heavier  apparatus. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  elected  a  charter  re- 
vision commission  which  will  probably  submit  a 
charter  based  on  the  mayor-alderman  plan.  The 
proposed  charter  will  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  the  city-manager 
form  of  government  is  still  operating. 

Philadelphia  is  expecting  to  pave  60  miles  of 
streets  this  year;  one  million  to  be  paid  out  of 
current  revenues,  and  five  million  obtained  from 
a  loan. 

Los  Angeles  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
two  million  dollars  for  building  municipal  docks 
on  Terminal  Island,  a  connecting  road  to  Long 
Beach  Channel  and  a  draw^bridge  to  the  Island 
from  the  mainland. 

In  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  May  3rd,  a  council 
of  nine  was  elected  under  the  Hare  system  of 
proportional  representation. 

Two  second-class  cities  of  Pennsylvania, 
Scranton  and  Pittsburgh,  are  empowered  by  law 
to  adopt  a  system  of  separate  assessment  on  land 
and  on  improvements,  making  the  heavier  bur- 
den come  on  the  land. 

The  City  Council  in  Boston  has  begun  a  cam- 
paign for  municipal  ownership  of  gas  or  electric 
lighting  plants,  or  both. 
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The  Membership  Campaign 

The  cAdmissions   Committee   elected  thirteen  new 
members  at  its  last  meeting. 

It  is  willing  to  work.     Help  keep  it  busy. 

Turn  in  the  membership  application  blank  sent  you. 

One  of  your  friends  will  be  glad  you  brought  him  in. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Study  the  Jail  Problem 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  sent  the  following  letter  to   the   County   Commissioners  on 
June  7: 
The  Honorable  Board  of  County  Commissioners: 

The  defeat  of  the  jail  bonds  yesterday  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Cook  County  citi- 
zens require  accurate  and  specific  information  about  public  improvements  before  voting  bonds  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  respectfully  suggest  that  your  honorable  body  take  immediate 
steps  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  question  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  or  com- 
mission to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  our  penal  problem  and  report  thereon  to  the  people.  This 
report  should  be  made  long  enough  before  the  1922  mid-year  elections  so  that  the  voters  may  be- 
come familiar  enough  with  it  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  submitted  at  that  time. 

In  our  opinion  this  commission  should  have  authority  to  consult  penal  experts  and  work  out  a 
penal  policy  for  this  county.  It  should  develop  plans  for  a  modern  building  for  criminal  adminis- 
tration. It  should  study  the  site  question  and  recommend  the  best  location  for  such  a  building. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  should  undertake  to  inform  the  electorate  of  our  needs  and  the  way  to 
meet  them. 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  recognize  that  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  this  whole 
problem  rests  with  your  honorable  body.  The  Commissioners  should  have  every  assistance,  how- 
ever, from  civic  organizations  in  this  solution.  We,  therefore,  gladly  offer  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  undertaking  this  very  important  work.  , 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 

F.  B.  Johnstone,  President. 


The  City  Club's  opportunity  for  usefulness  to  Chicago  was  never  greater.  To  do  its  job 
well  it  must  be  completely  manned.  The  way  to  fill  our  ranks  is  for  each  member  to  help.  Your 
Membership  Committee  calls  on  you  for  service.     Bring  in  that  one  man. 
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The  City- Wide  Play  Festival  on  June  11 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin  reaches  the  Club 
members  on  the  day  of  the  City-Wide  Play  Fes- 
tival. If  you  are  in  "the  loop"  at  noon  you  will 
hear  the  Jackies'  Band  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station  and  be  reminded  that 
you  have  a  chance  to  come  and  see  Chicago  play 
at   Grant  Park   this  afternoon, 

Saturday  at  two  o'clock  is  the  time  set  for 
the  parade  to  start  from  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Van  Buren  Street.  The  line  of  march  will  ex- 
tend along  Michigan  Avenue  to  the  Randolph 
Street  viaduct  and  into  Grant  Park  where  a 
"six-ring"  arena  has  been  laid  out  for  a  pro- 
gram of  dances,  drills,  games  and  gymnastics. 

Over  five  thousand  persons  will  march  in  the 
parade.  Eight  divisions  led  by  bands  and  com- 
posed of  participants  in  sporting  attire,  folk 
dancers  in  costume,  brilliantly  decorated  floats, 
and  special  features  representing  various  rec- 
reational activities,  will  make  the  parade  most 
spectacular.  The  four  large  park  organizations — 
South,  Lincoln,  West,  and  Municipal — will  each 
form  a  division  in  the  parade  and  provide  simul- 
taneous programs,  one  hour  in  length,  in  their 
respective  "rings"  of  the  arena.  Two  other 
"rings"  will  be  occupied  by  miscellaneous  groups 
of  public  and  private  recreational  organizations. 

The  closing  feature  of  the  program  will  be  a 
gymnastic  exhibition  by  the  Turner  societies  of 
Chicago.  During  this  number  the  220-mile  relay 
which  started  Friday  morning  from  Indianapolis 
will  be  finished  at  the  reviewing  stand  in  Grant 


Park,  The  first  half  of  the  distance  will  be 
covered  by  Indianapolis  runners;  then,  on  Fridaj^ 
evening  the  Chicago  Turners  will  take  up  the 
relay  at  W^olcott,  Indiana,  each  one  running 
two  miles.  The  runners  will  carry  a  message 
from  Mayor  Jewett  of  Indianapolis  accepting 
the  invitation  of  Mayor  Thompson  to  attend  the 
national  tournament  of  the  American  Gymnastic 
union  in  Chicago  June  29  to  July  3. 


Convention  Notices 

A  Citizens'  Conference  on  Education  has  been 
called  by  the  federal  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  meet  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  30, 
July  1  and  2,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
condition  and  needs  of  education  in  the  States 
of  the  conference  group — Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Des 
Moines   the   following   week. 

During  the  National  Convention  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  to  be  held  in  Chicago  July  12-15, 
two  morning  sessions  will  be  given  over  to  top- 
ical conferences.  City  Planning  and  Housing 
are  two  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  thus  con- 
sidered on  July  13. 

The  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
the  last  of  June,  will  be  extended  the  privileges 
of  the  City  Club  by  our  directors  when  they 
stop  over  to  learn  something  of  the  social  serv- 
ice activities  of  this  city. 

In  connection  with  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  which  will  be  held 
in  Cleveland  beginning  June  21,  Secretary 
Francis  T.  Hayes  of  the  City  Club  of  Cleve- 
land writes  to  our  Executive  Secretary:  "On 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  City 
Club  of  Cleveland  it  is  my  privilege  to  extend 
to  any  of  your  members  who  might  be  planning 
to  attend  this  convention  a  sincere  welcome 
from  The  City  Club  of  Cleveland  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  will  make  use  of  their 
guest  cards  and  make  themselves  at  home  in  our 
rooms  during  their  stay  here." 

Among  the  prominent  delegates  attending  the 
Rotary  International  Convention  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  June  13-17,  is  one  of  our  members, 
Chesley  R.  Perry,  who  is  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  association.  He  has  seen  the  asso- 
ciation grow  from  one  club  in  Chicago  in  1905 
to  over  nine  hundred  clubs  today,  scattered  all 
over  the  world. 
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The  Pageant  of  Politics 

(By  a  member  who  enjoyed  the  show) 

IT  didn't  matter  that  Father  Dearborn  in  his 
winding  sheet  had  drifted  through  the  office 
and  aired  his  observations  and  misgivings  in  a 
voice  with  the  accent  of  long  disuse.  He  might 
think  that  the  eternal  bow-vows  had  come  to 
Chicago,  and  be  welcome  to  his  thoughts.  Any- 
way, the  ghost  was  gone  when  the  secretary  and 
the  president  of  the  civil  service  commission 
arrived,  and  their  job  was  not  to  worry  about 
spooks. 

Now  the  president  knew  his  job,  and  the  sec- 
retary suffered  no  delusions,  and  the  candidates 
for  coppers  knew  all  it  is  needful  for  coppers 
to  know  in  this  village  of  hands  uplifted  and 
pockets  disburthened.  Verily,  they  knew  the 
place  of  a  patrolman,  the  functions  of  an  offi- 
cer, and  the  perquisites  of  the  organization — 
all  but  one,  a  poor,  wanderin'  lunatic  of  a  re- 
former who  wanted  to  get  on  the  force  to  help 
suppress  the  boys  the  opposition  calls  criminals. 
The  reformer  heard  from  the  president,  all 
right,  all  right!  The  way  he  got  the  gate'U 
teach  that  kind  not  to  volunteer  to  help  with 
something  that  isn't  being  done.  But  oh!  what 
a  diamond  in  the  rough  was  Rastus  Williams 
from  the  Second  Wahd!  He's  the  boy  that 
knows  the  ropes. 

The  white-wings,  the  chauffeurs,  and  the  as- 
sistant corporation  counsel  were  placed  securely 
and  properly.  Then  the  president  got  a  shock, 
as  who  wouldn't  that  had  sent  out  for  an  in- 
stallment of  stenographers,  and  only  a  man 
should  come  in.  True,  this  one  eventually  justi- 
fied himself,  with  a  voting  company  of  one  wife 
and  six  daughters  to  prove  his  competence.  And 
then  Louise  came  in — Louise  knew  right  well 
that  the  president  couldn't  refuse  a  nice  job  to 
a  perfect  lady  who  always  carries  her  precinct, 
but  we  wonder  if  she  knew  that  the  president 
would  make  her  his  private  stenographer  in  time 
for  lunch  tomorrow. 

We  have  neglected  to  tell  you  that  a  mys- 
terious stranger  had  several  times  come  in  and 
gone  out,  somewhat  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pres- 
ident's ease.  Now  the  president  called  for  an 
explanation.  He  asked  the  president  some  rather 
discomfit — but  the  president  got  his  explanation 
— let's  hear  no  more  of  it. 

One  other  place  was  vacant,  and  the  man 
was  found  to  fill  it,  a  truly  great  financier  for 
a  responsible  financial  post,  a  man  who  knows 
the  uses  and  possibilities  of  the  deficit  and  who 
is  resolute  to  improve  the  pattern  of  1920,  that 


the  boys  may  get  the  berries  untroubled  by  the 
fact  that  they're  not  on  hand.  Such  a  fruitful 
day's  work  could  be  befittingly  closed  in  but  one 
way — the  president,  the  financier  and  the  sec- 
retary rose  and  locked  in  a  three-way  embrace 
and  gave  the  famous  campaign  yell — "Bunk  the 
people,  get  the  dough."  The  sound  thereof  is 
sweet  in  the  ears  of  the  gods  whom  it  praises. 

The  Pageant  of  Politics  did  not  end  with  the 
curtain  on  the  playlet.  Professor  C.  E.  Merriam 
had  a  serious  discourse  for  the  audience  ex- 
pounding his  new  and  improved  model  of  the 
Einstein  theory.  How  sublimely  relative  a  rel- 
ativity may  be  they  will  never  know  who  failed 
to  follow  the  demonstration  that  the  theory  is 
just  as  relative  in  politics  as  in  mathematics. 

Singing  the  songs  of  policeman  and  experts, 
chanting  the  joy  of  the  Second  Ward  voter,  and 
lifting  all  the  hymn  of  Blue-Law  Land,  the 
audience  demobilized,  glad  they  came. 


The  story  of  the  show  is  incomplete  without 
giving  credit  to  T.  A.  Salsman,  the  star  of  the 
cast,  S.  R.  Watkins  and  C.  A.  Dykstra,  who 
were  most  responsible  for  putting  it  across,  and 
to  the  other  participants:  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Hun- 
ter, Schwartz,  Carlson,  Hamlin,  Swain,  Noll, 
Denis,  Kuss,  King,  Loomis,  Fearing  and  Lothrop. 

Efficiency  Bureau  for  $1.60  Schools  Tax 

"Proposed  Increases  in  Revenue  for  the  Chi- 
cago Schools"  is  the  subject  of  a  report  issued 
on  June  6  by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 
The  Bureau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  asking  the  Legislature 
to  provide  additional  revenues  aggregating  at 
least  $13,700,000  a  year  for  the  Chicago  schools. 
This  is  an  increase  of  substantially  60  per  cent 
over  present  income  and  of  substantially  145 
per  cent  over  the  income  of  1917. 

The  schools  need  substantially  more  money 
than  they  are  now  receiving,  but  the  $2.00  tax 
rate  which  the  Board  of  Education  is  seeking 
will  produce  at  least  $6,000,000  per  year  more 
than  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  present 
salary  schedule  for  teachers  (including  provi- 
sions for  automatic  salary  advances),  to  provide 
liberally  for  increases  in  school  population,  and 
for  increases  in  membership  in  the  part  time 
continuation  schools.  A  rate  of  $1.60  will  be 
fully  adequate  for  these  purposes. 

The   Bureau,    therefore,    recommends: 

1.  That  the  tax  for  general  educational  pur- 
poses be  made  $1.60  instead  of  $1.20  as  at 
present  and  instead  of  $2.00  as  requested 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  (Over) 
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2.  That  a  special  tax  of  $0.05  be  authorized 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  text  books, 
if  and  when  the  free  text  book  law  is  ap- 
proved on  referendum. 

3.  That  the  bill  transferring  control  of  part 
of  the  playgrounds  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City  Government  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  incidentally  pro- 
viding a  special  additional  tax  for  their 
operation  and  maintenance  be  defeated. 
This  bill  is  largely  a  device  for  giving  the 
City  Government  more  money  by  reliev- 
ing it  of  the  expense  of  conducting  plaj'- 
grounds  without  depriving  it  of  any  rev- 
enue now  provided  for  that  purpose.  This 
bill  is  also  objectionable  because  it  means 
divided  control  of  playgrounds  and  double 
overhead  expense  for  playground  activities. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Board  include  no 
specific  provisions  for  requirements  other  than 
those  above  indicated;  nor  have  the  school  au- 
thorities presented  any  well  defined  plans  for 
other  expenditures.  But  when  these  facts  are 
pointed  out,  several  other  matters  are  advanced 
to  bolster  up  the  Board's  plea  for  the  surplus 
revenue  that  will  be  produced  by  the  $2.00  rate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  higher  salaries 
should  be  paid,  but  officials  of  the  Board  have 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  increasing  present 
salary  rates  for  teachers  even  if  the  $2.00  rate 
is  authorized. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is 
said  to  be  too  large — the  average  being  44.  The 
Bureau  is  convinced  that  the  school  authorities 
do  not  expect  to  make  any  substantial  imme- 
diate progress  in  reducing  this  average.  In 
fact,  no  provision  is  made  for  this  purpose  in 
the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the  Board  to 
the  Legislature  in  support  of  the  $2.00  rate. 

At  the  present  time  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  probable  require- 
ments of  the  next  three  years,  leaving  the  Leg- 
islature that  meets  in  1923  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  future  as  then  may  be  necessary. 


A  New  Start  on  Fifty- Ward  Plan 

Renewed  plans  to  redistrict  the  city  into  fifty 
wards,  as  the  voters  directed  nearly  a  year  ago, 
were  reported  on  June  8,  when  Alderman 
Thomas  Byrne,  chairman  of  the  City  Council 
Committee  on  Redistricting,  appointed  Aldermen 
Bowler,  Link,  Olsen,  Home,  Kenna  and  Mad- 
derom  as  a  sub-committee  to  make  a  new  start 
on  the  task  of  redistricting.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  sub-committee  is  scheduled  for  June   11. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

In  Kansas  City  the  Citizens'  Charter  Con- 
vention was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  on 
May  31.  Nearly  one  hundred  organizations  had 
appointed  representatives  and  others  attended 
on  the  invitation  of  the  organization  committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  secure  an 
election  on  the  question:  "Shall  a  commission 
be  chosen  to  frame  a  new  charter?"  The  con- 
vention decided  to  proceed  by  the  method  which 
requires  the  signature  of  20  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber who  voted  at  the  last  city  election. 

More  than  three  million  persons  enjoyed  the 
playgrounds  and  parks  of  New  Orleans  during 
1920  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  according  to  the 
manager  of  the  public  pla3'grounds. 

The  City  Manager  form  of  government  was 
adopted  by  Michigan  City  on  June  7th  by  a 
majority  of  230  votes.  Michigan  City  is  the 
first  city  in  Indiana  which  has  adopted  this 
form  of  government. 

On  June  1  ground  was  broken  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  new  $800,000  clubhouse  of  the 
Washington  City  Club.  All  the  necessary 
financing  has  been  successfully  concluded,  ex- 
cavation will  be  rushed  to  completion,  and  if 
all  goes  well,  the  new  building  should  be  ready 
for   occupancy  within   eight  months. 

Detroit  is  now  thoroughly  committed  to  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  her  street  railways.  At 
an  election  in  April  she  voted  to  buy  about 
twenty-five  miles  of  additional  trackage,  and 
rejected  a  service-at-cost  proposal  made  by  the 
Detroit  United  Railway.  Since  April,  1920,  eight- 
een miles  of  municipal  street  railway  tracks  have 
been  laid,  and  the  plan  is  to  lay  one  hundred 
miles  more  as  fast  as  it  can  be  put  down. 

Two  recent  publications  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  add  to  Cleveland's  reputation  for 
information  surveys  of  a  wholesome,  self-critical 
nature.  "The  Directory  of  Community  Activi- 
ties" has  included  within  its  scope  the  city's 
civic  organizations,  professional  societies,  labor 
unions  and  trade  associations,  as  well  as  the 
purely  social  work  agencies.  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  summary  in  outline  form 
of  what  Clevelanders  do  when  they  are  organ- 
ized for  other  than  commercial  or  social  pur- 
poses. "The  Cleveland  Yearbook"  completes  the 
picture  of  Cleveland's  activities.  It  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  city  and  county  governments, 
and  then  describes  the  accomplishments  of  the  city 
by  the  use  of  material  in  summary  and  statistical 
form  on  such  topics  as  public  utilities,  public 
safety,  education,  labor,  recreation  and  sport. 
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Prof.    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urbana, 
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The  Membership  Campaign 

The  Fourth  Floor  Billiard  and  Game  Room  is  in  Your 
Hands.     Do  you  want  it  or  don't  you? 

Initiation  fees  on  membership  applications  turned  in  up 
to  July  31,  are  pledged  to  this  improvement. 

What  is  your  answer? 

Turn  in  that  membership  application  blank  sent  you  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Do  it  this  week,  and  let's  get  the  fourth 
floor  ready  for  a  big  Fall  Opening. 


On  and  after  Monday,  June  27,  and  continuing  until  September,  all 
meals  will  be  served  in  the  main  dining  room.  During  July  and  August 
our  luncheon  patronage  is  lighter  than  usual  and  can  easily  be  cared  for 
in  one  room.  The  House  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  cut  down  the 
large  summer  dining  room  deficit  by  thus  reducing  the  overhead  costs. 
It  asks  the  members  to  co-operate  loyally  and  cordially  in  this  experi- 
ment— one  which  we  hope  will  prove  its   desirabiHty. 

By  order,  House  Committee 

Bradford  Gill,  Chairman 


Beginning  on  Monday,  June  27,  an  attractive  hot  weather  dinner 
will  be  served  every  evening  except  Saturday,  for  $1.00.  Bring  the 
ladies  to  the  Club  for  dinner  this  summer.  Service  in  the  main  dining  room. 


!  The  Club  House  will  be  closed  at  3:00  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  beginning 
on  June  25.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Club  is  used  scarcely  at  all 
on  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  summer,  and  very  few  members  are 
'inconvenienced  by  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees  of 
[the  house  are  grateful  for  the  few  hours  off. 

By  order.   House  Committee 

Bradford  Gill,  Chairman 
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corruption  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Thursda}',  specifying  definite  "deals  to  put  over" 
the  legislation.  A  test  vote  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  opposition  and  the  bill  was  ordered 
to   third   reading. 


Protest  Against  Anti-Civil  Service  Bills 

By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  City  Club  on 
June  14,  the  Executive  Secretary  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Civil  Service: 

"The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
uphold  the  principles  for  which  the  Chicago 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  is  fighting  at 
Springfield.  We  respectfully  request  that  you 
use  your  influence  to  defeat  the  anti-civil  serv- 
ice bills  and  particularly  the  Wheeler  Bill  now 
up  for  passage." 

In  opposing  Senate  Bill  531,  known  as  the 
Wheeler  Bill,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion stated  that  its  passage  would  make  spoils 
jobs  of  1,971  positions  now  under  civil  service. 
Another  protest  against  the  bill  came  from  the 
Union  League  Club,  whose  public  affairs  com- 
mittee declared  that  the  Wheeler  Bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  "would  practically  destroy  the  entire 
civil  service  system  in  the  state."  Most  of  the 
leading  women's  clubs,  including  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  and  the  Woman's  City  Club, 
took  concerted  action  at  Springfield  to  prevent 
the   passage  of  the   bill. 

Notwithstanding  such  active  and  state-wide 
opposition,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  29  to  15.  The  fight  is  being  carried  to  the 
House  but  there  appears  to  be  slight  hope  of 
preventing  this  shameless  raid  on  the  state  civil 
service  because  of  the  "log-rolling"  tactics 
of  the  state   administration.     Direct  charges  of 


Club  Notes 

The  members  of  the  Naval  Training  Station 
Band  were  the  guests  of  the  City  Club  during 
their  visit  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  City- 
Wide  Play  Festival.  The  "jackies"  made  their 
headquarters  at  the  Club,  enjoying  our  lounge, 
billiard  room  and  baths  to  the  limit.  Dinner 
was  served  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
festivities.  IVIr.  Noll  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Street 
Signs  and  Nomenclature  was  held  last  Wednes- 
day. Edward  P.  Brennan  is  chairman,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Directors,  and  five  men  have 
accepted  membership  on  the  committee. 

Charles  Yeomans  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Admissions  Committee  in  place  of 
F.  H.  Deknatel,  who  resigned.  John  H.  R. 
Jamar  and  S.  R.  Watkins  have  been  added  to  the 
committee. 

Walter  A.  Shaw,  consulting  engineer,  and  for 
a  long  time  member  of  the  City  Club,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  appearing  in  the  American  City, 
in  two  parts,  on  the  subject,  "Establishing  Rates 
for  Service  Rendered  by  Public  Utilities  by  Con- 
tract." 

The  City  Club's  support  of  the  City-Wide 
Play  Festival  was  shown  by  placing  Mr.  Hauer's 
automobile  in  the  parade,  bearing  American 
flags  and  a  large  City  Club  banner. 

Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Club,  was  formally  installed  as  president  of 
Northwestern  University  on  June  15. 

Executive  Secretary  Dykstra  is  on  his  way 
to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  he  will  spend 
his  vacation   with   his   family. 

The  Bulletin  regrets  to  announce  the  deaths  of 
two  members — Thomas  G.  Gage  on  May  23, 
and  T.  A.  Kearns  on  June  11. 

John  A.  Boland,  Jr.,  one  of  our  members, 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Tully  on 
June  8. 


Some  idea  of  the  place  of  the  Portland  City 
Club  in  the  community  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  two  solid  newspaper  pages 
of  news  of  the  Club's  activities  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  during  the  week  beginning  May  4. 
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Jail  Study  an  "Admirable  Suggestion" 

Last  week  the  Bulletin  published  the  letter  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Cook  County 
Commissioners,  suggesting  that  now  is  the  time 
to  make  a  study  of  the  jail  problem. 

After  commenting  editorially  upon  this  letter, 
The  Daily  Neivs  adds:  "The  civic  organizations 
in  Chicago  have  been  accused  of  purely  negative 
and  obstructive  policies.  The  charge  is  base- 
less. In  connection  with  the  jail  problem,  for 
instance,  the  City  Club  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
advise  rejection  of  the  bond  issue  proposed  at  the 
judicial  election,  but  it  is  prompt  to  make  a  posi- 
tive and  helpful  suggestion  to  the  county  board 
with  a  view  to  preventing  needless  loss  of  time. 
The  people  will  authorize  jail  bonds  in  sufficient 
amount  provided  a  sound  and  businesslike  pro- 
posal is  submitted  to  them  in  due  time  and  in 
proper  form." 


Members  Write  About  World  Economics 

A  book  on  the  international  economic  and  po- 
litical situation  is  being  written  by  two  of  our 
members,  John  F.  Bass  and  Prof.  H.  G.  Moul- 
ton,  both  of  whom  have  spoken  in  our  forum  on 
this  general  subject  during  the  past  season.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  to  indicate 
the  significance  of  depreciated  exchanges,  mone- 
tary inflation,  etc.,  and  to  consider  specifically 
the  extent  to  which  foreign  credits  will  solve 
the  problem.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  effects  of  the  payment  of  indemnities 
and  of  international  debts  upon  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Attendance  at 
the  London  International  Conference  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  beginning  June  27,  will  afiford 
the  authors  a  unique  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
consensus  of  much  of  the  best  informed  opinion 
in  the  world  on  the  problems  of  international 
reconstruction.  The  book  is  expected  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  early  autumn. 


j        The  Cleveland  City  Club  Forum 

I       The  bulletin  of  the  Cleveland   City  Club  re- 
reports:     "Another    record-breaking    season    in 
The  City  Club  Forum  drew  to  a  close  last  Sat- 
urday noon  when  the  Graham  Taylor  meeting 
!  completed  the   1920-1921    speaking  program. 

"A  total  of  49  meetings  was  held  by  the  Club, 
I  and  the  meetings  were  addressed  by  45  speakers. 
I  The  estimated  total  attendance  at  all  of  these 
;  meetings  was  considerably  over  36,000  members 
;'  and  guests.  This  figure  tops  last  year's  record 
I  and  undoubtedly  again  sets  a  new  figure  for  all 
civic  organizations   in   this  countrj-." 


City-Wide  Play  Festival 

The  City- Wide  Play  Festival,  which  was  spon^ 
sored  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  took  place 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  11,  in  Grant  Park, 
The  parade,  headed  by  the  Great  Lakes  "Jackie" 
band,  started  down  Michigan  Avenue,  from  Van 
Buren  Street,  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  5,000  young- 
sters in  floats  and  marching  in  costume  created 
a  great  hit  with  the  onlookers,  who  lined  the 
boulevard.  Little  major  domos,  boldly  twirling 
their  batons,  led  fife  and  drum  corps  from  several 
schools.  Tiny  tots  carrying  their  dolls  received 
a  generous  hand,  and  numerous  divisions  dressed 
as  teddy  bears  or  in  old-fashioned  crinolines  and 
in  other  simple  but  effective  costumes,  boys  and 
girls  wheeling  and  tumbling,  and  some  effective 
floats  made  a  very  good  impression. 

At  the  north  end  of  Grant  Park,  the  space 
was  divided  off  into  six  arenas,  in  each  of  which 
events  were  put  on  in  succession  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  There  were  games,  drills,  gymnastic 
stunts  and  dances.  Each  of  the  four  large  park 
organizations.  South,  Lincoln,  West  and  Munici- 
pal, provided  simultaneous  programs  in  their  re- 
spective rings,  and  two  other  rings  were  filled  by 
miscellaneous  groups  of  public  and  private  recre- 
ational agencies.  The  affair  was  larger  than 
last  year's,  and  had  good  weather. 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various  park  and 
recreational  organizations,  had  its  home  in  the 
City  Club,  which  gave  the  services  of  its  clerical 
staff,  and  provided  entertainment  after  the  events 
to  the  "Jackie"  band.  The  sailors  had  a  good 
time  out  of  it,  and  were  given  free  seats  in  the 
evening  to  the  performance  at  the  State-Lake 
Theater.  The  American  Red  Cross  contributed 
a  station  at  the  games,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  are  due,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, to  the  Captain  of  the  Naval  Station  at 
Grant  Park,  who  loaned  the  old  Columbia  Yacht 
Club  and  the  U.  S.  S.  Commodore  for  dressing 
space  to  the  participants. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Noll  directed  the  work  for 
several  weeks  from  the  headquarters  at  the  City 
Club. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Festival  will  be  repeated 
as  an  annual  event,  perhaps  going  to  one  of  the 
other  park  systems  next  year. 

Everett  L.  Millard,  Chairman. 


The  South  Parks'  annual  festival  of  games, 
dances,'  drills,  etc.,  similar  to  the  City-Wide 
Play  Festival  on  June  11,  occurs  in  Washington 
Park,  at  the  South  Meadow,  opposite  57th  Street, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  18. 
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No  Improvement  in  Unemployment 

The  last  monthly  report  of  the  Illinois  Free  Em- 
ployment Offices,  which  Superintendent  Charles 
J.  Boyd  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  City  Club 
Committee  on  Unemployment  last  Tuesday,  indi- 
cates that  "industry  is  still  marking  time  until 
such  period  when  business  conditions  become 
more  stabilized."  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
fact  in  the  record  of  the  Chicago  offices  is  the 
growing  excess  of  the  labor  supply  over  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  During  the  month  of  May 
12,688  persons  seeking  employment  registered 
at  this  source  and  there  were  4,792  jobs  avail- 
able, or  264  registrations  for  every  100  jobs 
available.  In  April  there  were  232  registra- 
tions for  every  100  available  jobs,  an  im- 
provement over  the  March  ratio  which  was 
275  to  100. 

Of  the  12,688  persons  who  registered  for 
employment  in  the  Chicago  offices,  10,339  were 
men  and  2,349  women.  The  bureau  referred 
2,848  men  to  2,623  jobs  available  for  men  and 
1,717  women  to  2,169  available  positions.  A 
total  of  3,449  persons  were  reported  to  have 
been  placed  in  employment,  of  whom  2,122 
were  men  and   1,327  women. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  for  each 
100  places  in  May  was  203.8  for  the  whole 
state,  as  compared  with  264.7  for  Chicago. 
Registrations  for  employment  numbered  9,393 
outside  of  Chicago,  making  a  total  of  22,081 
for  Illinois.  The  number  of  jobs  available  in 
other  Illinois  cities  was  5,243,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Chicago  total  made  10,035  for  the 
state. 

A  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Board  of  the  Illinois  Free  Em- 
ployment Offices  which  embraced  159  firms  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity  disclosed  the  fact  that 
these  firms,  which  in  normal  times  employed 
a  working  force  of  132,629  were  giving  em- 
ployment to  only  104,524  persons.  The  in- 
dustries thus  surveyed  were  operating  on  an 
average  of  about  78  per  cent  of  normal.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  this  percentage  was 
a  little  too  high  as  representing  the  true  situ- 
ation. 

From  statistics  of  the  federal  employment 
service  it  is  estimated  that  two  million  persons 
are  involuntarily  idle  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  one  and  one-half  millions  are 
reported  in  seven  states.  In  round  numbers 
the  State  of  New  York  records  400,000  out 
of  work;  Illinois  380,000;  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  each  200,000;  Ohio,  160,000;  Wis- 
consin, 90,000,  and  Michigan,  50,000. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  findings  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation's 
survey  of  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  Cleveland  are  being  made  public  in  a 
series  of  luncheon  meetings  attended  by  sup- 
porters of  the  foundation.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  on  June  17,  the  speakers 
were  Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  University 
Law  School,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
survey,  and  A.  B.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
survey  advisory  committee. 

The  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  which  was  re- 
cently completed  is  238  miles  in  length.  It 
was  built  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  within 
the  estimated  cost  of  $23,000,000  and  within 
the  time  limit  allowed.  It  consists  of  54  miles 
of  tunnel,  12  miles  of  steel  siphon,  60  miles 
of  open  ditch,  and  101  miles  of  covered  con- 
crete flume.  Its  capacity  is  260,000,000  gallons 
per  day. 

An  exchange  reports  that  group  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000  has  been  taken  out  by  the 
city  of  Calgary  to  cover  their  employees  in  case 
of  death,  sickness,  accident,  or  any  other  cause. 
Calgary  is  at  present  the  largest  city  in  Canada 
providing  this  form  of  protection  for  their  em- 
ployees. A  feature  of  the  group  plan  is  that 
many  otherwise  uninsurable  persons  are  thus 
included. 

A  movement  is  under  way  in  Pittsburgh, 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city,  to  build  1,000  houses  at  a  moderate 
price  this  year  to  be  sold  to  families  on  easy 
terms.  Local  organizations  of  architects  have 
offered  their  services  without  charge  in  pre- 
paring the  plans  and  material  dealers  have 
offered  marked  concessions  in  prices.  H 

A  charter  amendment  providing  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  municipal  cement  plant  and  gravel 
pits  has  been  approved  by  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit. The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Common  Council, 
establish  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
creosote   blocks   and   vitrified   rocks. 

Five  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population 
are  now  being  administered  under  the  city 
manager  plan — Akron,  Dayton,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Norfolk  and  Nashville.  Cleveland  and 
Kansas  City  are  agitating  the  question  of  city 
manager  government. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  "News- 
boys of  Dallas"  and  published  a  most  inter- 
esting pamphlet  of   boy  life   in  their  city. 


1J> 


Prof.    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urbana, 
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The  Limitation  of  Armament 
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Speaker:         JAMES  McDONALD 

of  Neiv  York 

The  issue  of  the  limitation  of  armament  is  one  of  paramount  importance  in  American 
foreign  policy  today.  Shall  we  join  with  other  nations  in  a  limitation  of  armaments,  or  shall 
we  enter  upon  a  race  for  naval  supremacy? 

The  Foreign  Policies  Association  believes  that  the  first  practical  step  is  to  press  for  a  con- 
ference between  the  three  great  naval  powers — England,  Japan  and  the  United  States — to 
discuss  either  a  naval  holiday  or  proportionate  decrease  in  naval  armament.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  Mr.  James  McDonald,  within  the  past  year 
has  conferred  with  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  Besides  knowing  European  attitudes  on  this  subject,  Mr.  McDonald  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  government,  having  recently  been  assistant  professor  of  history 
and  political   science  in   the   University  of  Indiana. 

In  spite  of  hot  summer  weather,  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  speaker  call  for 
a  large  attendance. 


Stories  of  Other  City  Clubs 

The  summer  feature  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin  will  be  a  series  of  articles  describing  some  of 
the  more  prominent  City  Clubs  in  the  United  States,  and  their  activities.  Beginning  next  week 
and  continuing  in  consecutive  issues  through  the  summer  months,  these  articles  will  appear  in 
the  order  in  which  contributed  by  their  respective  executive  officers. 

The  idea  of  publishing  such  a  series  has  met  with  favor  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  secretaries  have  expressed  their  personal  interest  in  the  contribution  that  these  articles 
will  make  to  City  Club  literature,  and  have  spoken  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting  them  in  their 
own  Club  bulletins. 

It  is  felt  that  our  own  members  will  be  interested  to  know  about  these  City  Clubs,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  have  exchange  relations  with  us  whereby  members  of  each  are  welcome  to  en- 
joy membership  privileges  of  the  other.  Members  will  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  know 
more  about  the  policies  and  work  of  other  city  clubs.  These  stories  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
many    improvements    for    our    own    Club    and    give   us   some   new   worth-while   ideas. 

The  series  will  form  a  natural  supplement  to  the  series  published  in  the  Bulletin  last  summer 
on  the  subject,  "Ideals  of  the  City  Club,"  written  by  some  of  the  Club's  prominent  members  of 
long  standing.  The  many  calls  for  copies  of  the  numbers  containing  these  articles  indicate  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  and  influence  of  our  "ideals,"  even  outside  of  our  Club  and  City. 


Special  Article  on  Page  107  by  George  C.  Sikes  on  the  Last  Legislative  Session 
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Club  Members  as  Authors 

Samuel  A.  Greeley,  prominent  Sanitary  En- 
gineer and  member  of  the  City  Club,  is  the  co- 
author with  Rudolph  Hering,  D.  Sc,  of  a  re- 
cently published  book,  "Collection  and  Disposal 
of  Municipal  Refuse."  In  this  book  the  authors 
have  recorded  and  discussed  the  various  experi- 
ences in  the  disposition  of  municipal  refuse. 
They  have  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  modern  experiences  and 
have  fully  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles 
relating  to  house  treatment,  collection  and  final 
disposal.  They  have  also  described  in  great  de- 
tail present  practice  resulting  from  experience, 
so  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  both  designing  and 
operating  engineers  in  securing  efficiency  and 
economy  in  a  branch  of  public  service  which  is 
still  undergoing  development  in  America. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  June  con- 
tains an  article  on  "The  Mexican  Problem: 
Self-Help  or  Intervention"  by  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, Professor  Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Northwestern 
University,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  spoke 
before  our  forum  on  the  American  Policy  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Dwight  H.  Perkins  will  present  a  paper  on 
"The  Use  of  the  Public  School  House  as  the 
Community  Center  Rather  Than  Erecting  a 
Special  Community  Building"  at  the  Federal 
and  Interstate  Conference  on  Education  in  Des 
Moines  on  June  30. 

In  the  Survey  of  June  18,  Dr.  Graham  Taylor 
has  written  an  interesting  article  entitled:  "Chi- 
cago Rising  from  Its  Fall." 


Patriotic  Community  Celebrations  July4 

The  largest  possible  community  co-operation 
in  Chicago's  Fourth  of  July  celebration  which 
shall  be  most  truly  representative  of  American 
citizenship  and  expressive  of  American  patriot- 
ism— this  is  the  objective  of  the  committee  on 
community  pageants  and  celebrations  of  the 
Chicago  Americanization  Council.  The  idea  is 
now  spreading  into  every  section  of  the  city  and 
preparations  are  under  way  to  give  all  celebra- 
tions something  of  a  distinctively  historic  and 
patriotic  character.  The  general  plan  is  for 
the  parades,  picnics,  etc.,  to  be  followed  by  brief 
formal  programs  which  include  the  singing  of 
patriotic  songs,  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  the  dec- 
laration of  the  American's  Creed.  Pageants, 
games,  band  concerts  and  fireworks  will  add  to 
the   festivities  of  many  community  celebrations. 

The  City  Club  is  one  of  the  sixty-two  organi- 
zations whose  representatives  make  up  the 
Americanization  Council  which  is  behind  the 
movement.  Our  treasurer,  Fred  G.  Heuchling, 
serves  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Charles 
R.  Holden  is  the  president  of  the  Council  and 
Col.  John  V.  Clinnin  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 


The  Philadelphia  Forum  : 

The  Philadelphia  Forum  has  been  recently 
launched,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which 
states :  The  purpose  of  this  new  institution  is  to  af- 
ford to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  and  of  participating  in  platform  events 
of  a  civic,  educational,  literary,  musical  and 
religious  character.  A  feature  will  be  made  of 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  national,  state  and 
municipal  interest.  All  of  these  discussions  are 
to  be  strictly  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian. 
According  to  the  announcement  of  the  manage- 
ment, the  Forum's  first  season  will  include 
seventy-five  events  beginning  in  October,  1921. 

The  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum 
was  brought  about  by  the  co-operation  active 
of  the  University  Extension  Society,  the  Civic 
Club,  the  Academy  of  Music  Corporation  and 
the  City  Club.  Each  of  these  organizations  is 
represented  on  the   Forum  board  of  governors. 

If  properly  conducted  and  adequately  sup- 
ported, this  new  Forum  should  become  a  real 
people's  university  to  the  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  surrounding  territorv. 


The  Woman's  City  Club  invites  our  mem- 
bers to  attend  a  meeting  at  their  club  rooms  in 
the  Stevens  Building  on  Tuesday,  June  28,  at 
1 1 :30  a.  m.,  at  which  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Plumb  Plan,  will  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, "What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Railroads?" 
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Some  Things  the  Legislature  Did,  and  Failed  to  Do 

By  GEORGE  C.  SIKES 


SO  much  of  the  work  of  the  Fifty-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Illinois  was  compressed 
into  the  last  few  days  of  the  session  that  it  is 
difficult  immediately  after  adjournment  to  enu- 
merate correctly  the  things  accomplished.  As 
usual,  there  was  a  dawdling  spirit  during  most 
of  the  six  months  of  the  session  and  turmoil  at 
the  finish. 

In  its  action  and  its  inaction  on  important 
matters,  the  Legislature  that  has  just  adjourned 
represents  a  curious  combination  of  good  and 
bad  features.  While  the  political  group  headed 
by  Governor  Small  and  Mayor  Thompson  had 
little  trouble  at  the  outset  in  securing  control 
of  the  organization  of  both  Houses,  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  that  group  was  able  to 
dictate  in  matters  of  legislation.  In  some  re- 
spects— notably  in  securing  tax  increases  for  the 
Chicago  city  government  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation— that  group  had  its  way.  In  other  re- 
spects, however,  the  wishes  of  the  Small- 
Thompson  leadership  were  disregarded — notably 
as  to  public  utility  and  tax  commission  measures, 
the  bill  for  the  emasculation  of  the  State  civil 
service  law,  and  the  bill  permitting  the  sale  of 
school  lands  in  Chicago  without  council  consent. 

Before  the  legislative  session  of  two  years  ago 
a  conference  committee  of  civic  organizations 
was  formed  to  back  a  program  of  legislation 
for  Chicago.  There  was  no  such  formal  con- 
ference for  united  action  in  favor  of  particular 
measures  at  the  recent  session.  The  City  Club 
had  a  program  formulated  by  its  committee  on 
legislation  and  indorsed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  in 
its  report  on  the  High  Cost  of  Elections  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County,  recommended  measures 
relating  to  elections.  Other  organizations  had  pro- 
grams. Among  the  measures  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature that  embodied  policies  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  and  the  City  Club  are  the  following: 

1.  Amendment  of  the  Small  Park  District 
Act  so  as  to  avoid  the  holding  of  elections  for 
District  Trustees  at  times  when  no  other  offi- 
cials are  chosen.  The  bill  on  this  subject  was 
drafted  by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Effi- 
ciency and  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Bippus  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Barbour, 

2.  Taking  the  names  of  presidential  electors 
off  the  ballot,  thus  shortening  the  ballot  very 
much.  The  bill  on  this  subject  was  originated 
and  introduced  by  Representative  Cruden  and 
revised  by  the  Attorney-General's   office. 

3^    Changing  the  tax   rate   provisions  of   the 


Park  Consolidation  Act,  so  that  that  act,  which 
once  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of  Chicago,  may 
again  be  submitted  to  a  referendum.  The  bill 
on  this  subject  was  formulated  by  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel,  Leon  Hornstein,  acting 
for  the  Chicago  City  Administration. 

Bills  sponsored  by  the  City  Club  that  failed 
to  pass  were  those  providing  for  a  referendum 
on  bond  issues  of  the  Sanitary  District  and  For- 
est Preserve  District;  for  non-partisan  election 
of  mayor  in  Chicago;  for  the  so-called  Massa- 
chusetts form  of  ballot;  making  the  county  sur- 
veyor appointive  instead  of  elective;  and  re- 
quiring the  posting  in  each  election  precinct  of 
a  copy  of  the  returns  for  that  precinct. 

Two  measures  fathered  by  the  Citizens'  As- 
sociation were  passed.  One  provides  that  State 
officials  receiving  funds  shall  turn  the  same  over 
to  the  State  treasurer  within  30  days.  Another 
permits  a  recount  of  the  ballots  cast  upon  prop- 
ositions in  case  the  announced  result  is  ques- 
tioned. At  present  a  contest  cannot  be  brought  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  count  upon  a  proposition. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  merit  system 
was  strong  among  members  of  the  Fifty-Second 
General  Assembly.  The  civil  service  laws  were 
weakened  considerably,  but  the  big  raid  con- 
templated by  the  bill  offered  by  Senator  Wheeler 
of  Sangamon  County,  and  openly  championed 
by  Governor  Small,  was  not  successful.  The 
City  Club  directors  went  on  record  against  the 
Wheeler  bill.  They  also  opposed  the  bill  to 
permit  the  sale  of  Chicago  school  lands  without 
council  consent,  which  passed  the  House,  but 
died  in  Senate  Committee. 

The  idea  of  central  registration  of  voters  in 
Chicago  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Efficiency  and  the  Directors  of  the 
City  Club.  It  was  expected  that  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  would  formu- 
late the  bill  on  this  subject.  When  that  body 
decided  it  did  not  desire  to  father  such  a  bill  at 
this  session,  it  was  too  late  for  others  to  draft 
a   proper   measure   for   introduction. 

As  a  result  of  increases  in  State  appropria- 
tions and  of  added  taxing  power  authorized  for 
local  purposes,  tax  bills  in  Chicago  in  the  future 
will  be  about  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  1920.  In- 
heritance tax  rates  have  been  doubled.  The 
State  School  Distributable  fund  was  made  $8,- 
000,000  a  year,  an  increase  of  $2,000,000. 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  Chicago  Fifty-Ward  law 
were  unsuccessful.  The  Legislature,  however, 
did  pass  a  measure  to  extend  from  1922  to  1923, 
without  an  election,  the  terms  of  aldermen  who 
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should  go  out  of  office  in  1922.  This  measure 
is  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  was  known  to 
be  so  by  those  who  brought  about  its  passage. 
Evidently  the  idea  is  that  the  aldermen  whose 
terms  are  involved  can  continue  to  serve  and 
draw  their  salaries  for  the  additional  year  be- 
fore the  matter  can  be  tested  in  the  courts, 

Illinois  at  last  has  a  city  manager  law,  but  its 
application  is  limited  to  cities  and  villages  of 
5,000  population  or  less.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  is  im- 
portant as  a  recognition  of  the  principle.  The 
Legislature  in  future  sessions  will  be  asked  to 
permit  larger  cities  to  take  advantage  of  the  act 
providing  for  the  managerial  form  of  government. 

The  disclosures  brought  to  light  by  the  Dailey 
Building  Inquiry  Committee  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  achievements  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly. 

The  outlook  for  radicalism  in  the  form  of  the 
Rent  Commission  bill  and  the  measures  aimed 
at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  not  real- 
ized. These  bills,  which  seemed  likely  at  one 
time  to  pass,  were  finally  allowed  to  die. 


The  Function  of  a  City  Club 

Extracts  from  the  address  of  President  Gra- 
ham of  the  Washington  City  Club  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ground  breaking  ceremonies  on 
June  1,  have  a  far-reaching  significance: 

"The  City  Club  is  an  institution  to  promote 
civic  development  and  a  sense  of  civic  pride.  Its 
activities  will  create  an  inspiration  in  the  minds 
of  men  which  will  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
for  good. 

"The  City  Club  must  be  inclusive  if  it  is  to 
fulfill  its  function.  It  is  today  and  it  will  be 
more  so  in  the  future.  Throughout  the  city 
there  are  various  civic  organizations  of  business 
men,  professional  men,  neighborhood  groups — 
each  with  a  special  function  to  perform.  The 
City  Club  does  not  conflict  with  these — it  in- 
cludes them.  Almost  entirely  it  is  made  up  of 
men  who  belong  to  one  or  more  of  these  spe- 
cialized organizations. 

"They  come  to  the  City  Club  because  there 
they  find  a  mental  clearing  house,  where  the 
ideas  of  all  groups  and  all  men  can  be  examined 
and  acted  on  if  they  are  good.  And  in  our  new 
building  these  men  will  find  not  only  a  clearing 
house  but  also  the  physical  accommodations  for 
holding  the  meetings  of  their  special  groups. 

"Out  of  the  ideas  for  civic  betterment  and  for 
national  betterment  which  these  and  other  groups 
develop,  the  City  Club  will  build  a  sound  and 
enduring  body  of  civic  ideals.  That  is  our 
greatest   function." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

Sixty-seven  cities  of  the  country  are  reported 
to  have  some  kind  of  zoning  regulations  now  in 
effect,  and  twenty  cities  have  complete  compre- 
hensive zone  ordinances  limiting  the  use  of 
property,  heights  of  buildings,  and  area  of  lot 
that  may  be  covered  in  every  block  within  the 
city  limits.  Among  cities  adopting  zoning  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  Milwaukee,  Berkeley, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Evanston,  Omaha,  East 
Orange,  Yonkers,  Brockton,  East  Cleveland, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  cities. 

A  charter  amendment  providing  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  municipal  cement  plant  and  mu- 
nicipal gravel  pits  has  been  approved  by  the 
voters  of  Detroit.  The  amendment  also  per- 
mits the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  establish  and  op- 
erate plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  vitri-  ,|] 
fied  crocks  and  creosote  blocks.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  municipal  gravel  and  cement  pit  would 
save  the  city  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  a  year. 

Cities  are  quite  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  angular  parking  at  the  curb. 
Akron,  Ohio,  recently  by  ordinance  eliminated 
all  angular  parking,  with  the  result  that  acci- 
dents have  been  cut  25  per  cent,  downtown  sec- 
tions have  been  relieved  of  confusion,  and  street 
car  service  has  been  improved.  In  Buffalo  prac- 
tically all  parking  has  been  changed  from  the 
parallel  method  to  the  perpendicular,  which  al- 
lows three  cars  to  park  where  one  formerly  did. 

New  York  City  operates  a  taxi  service  of  ap- 
proximately 25  cabs  just  like  a  private  company. 
The  taxicab  stand  is  just  outside  the  municipal 
building  and  cars  are  dispatched  from  the  head 
of  the  line.  It  is  claimed  that  the  result  of  this 
innovation  is  a  more  economic  and  efficient 
system. 

Cleveland  is  planning  to  celebrate  its  125th 
anniversary  July  22  to  30  by  a  program  of 
events  now  being  worked  out  by  the  special 
commission  appointed  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald. 
July  25  will  be  "Civic  Day,"  when  events 
will  center  attention  on  city  planning,  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Plan,  etc. 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  after  four  years  of 
uphill  fighting,  has  discontinued  the  city  man- 
ager form  of  government  and  returned  to  the 
aldermanic  system.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
case  on  record  of  a  regular  city  manager  charter 
being  rescinded. 

In  Sacramento,  California,  on  May  3,  a  coun- 
cil of  nine  was  elected  under  the  Hare  system 
of   proportional  representation. 
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The  City  Club  of  New  York* 

By  RAYMOND  V.  INGERSOLL,  Secretary 
The  kmynot*  of  the  Clab  has  always  been  the  taking  of  definite  action  on  pending  public  questions 


npHE  City  Club  of  New  York,  organized  in 
■*•  1892,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 
[t  was  so  organized  by  a  number  of  well  known 
public  spirited  citizens  with  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing an  institution  of  constant  and  ready 
service  in  municipal  affairs,  both  constructive 
and  critical. 

The  Club  has  served  as  a  congenial  rendez- 
vous for  men  who  follow  in  a  disinterested  and 
tion-partisan  spirit  local  questions  of  general 
public  interest.  It  has  furnished  also  a  con- 
i^enient  meeting  place  for  many  other  civic  or- 
ganizations. It  is  valuable  for  its  contribution 
to  the  free  discussion  of  public  questions,  and 
for  the  training  which  many  of  its  members  get 
along  useful  civic  lines.  Its  greatest  contribu- 
tion, however,  is  in  positive  action  taken  upon 
matters  of  general  concern. 

Membership  and  Social  Features 

The  Club  has  a  membership  of  slightly  under 
two  thousand,  of  which  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  are  non-resident  members,  living  outside 
the  commuting  zone.  The  yearly  dues  range 
from  $20  for  non-residents  to  $60  for  residents 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  These  dues, 
together  with  receipts  from  the  restaurant  and 
from  rental  of  bedrooms,  are  just  enough  to 
carry  the  fixed  charges,  general  administration 
and  operating  expenses. 

A  special  fund  of  about  $21,000  per  year  is 
raised  for  the  Club's  public  work.  About  700 
members  contribute,  the  average  amount  being 
$30  per  year.  Many  members  make  their  con- 
tributions by  authorizing  a  small  monthly 
charge  on  their  house  accounts. 

The  Club  House  is  an  eight-story  building 
centrally  located  on  44th  Street  west  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  is  a  lounge  on  the  first  floor 
where  a  succession  of  picture  loan  exhibits  has 
long  been  a  feature.     An  attractive  main  dining 


♦This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  other  City  Clubs. 


room  seats  150  persons  on  ordinary  occasions 
and  200  at  banquets.  In  addition  there  are  two 
private  dining  rooms,  a  small  library,  a  game 
room,  forty  bedrooms  and  a  top  floor  devoted 
to  Club  offices.  Lack  of  a  suitable  auditorium 
and  heavy  use  of  the  dining  room  for  regular 
service  limit  the  Club  considerably  in  the  hold- 
mg  of  large  meetings.  The  keynote  of  the  Club 
has  always  been  the  taking  of  definite  action  on 
pending  public  questions. 

Work  on  the  City  Charter 

Years  ago  the  Club  co-operated  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  with  its 
strongly  organized  Board  of  Estimate.  Since 
then  many  helpful  amendments  have  been  pro- 
moted and  there  has  been  vigorous  resistance 
to  a  number  of  attempts  to  put  through  dan- 
gerous changes  in  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment. An  official  Charter  Revision  Commission 
is  soon  to  be  appointed  by  Governor  Miller  and 
committees  of  the  Club  are  actively  at  work 
preparing  a  comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions to  present  to  this  Commission. 
Housing 

The  Club  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  the  Tenement  House 
Law  which  established  certain  minimum  stan- 
dards for  all  multiple-family  dwellings.  Later 
on  it  co-operated  actively  in  the  framing  and 
passage  of  the  Zoning  Law.  There  has  been 
constant  watchfulness  for  the  preservation  and 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  During  the  past 
year  or  two  a  great  deal  of  study  has  been 
given  to  present  problems  growing  out  of  the 
acute  shortage  of  living  accommodations.  The 
Club  has  been  particularly  insistent  in  present- 
ing the  constructive  side  of  housing  work  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  enactment  of  merely  re- 
stricted legislation.  The  one  measure  of  im- 
portance which  has  been  adopted  both  by  the 
State   Legislature   and   by  the   local   authorities 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Club  Notes 

The  medal  "Reconnaissance  Francaise  with 
Rosette"  has  been  conferred  upon  Samuel  B. 
King,  one  of  our  members,  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  award  was  made  in  recognition 
of  Mr.  King's  services  as  war-time  president 
of  the  Illinois  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
in  the  erecting  and  unveiling  of  the  bronze  tab- 
let on  the  Clark  Street  side  of  the  Federal 
Building  in  tribute  to  France  for  aid  in  the 
cause   of  American  independence. 

Among  the  bills  of  the  recent  legislative  ses- 
sion signed  by  Governor  Small  during  the  past 
week  is  Senate  Bill  510,  which  continues  the 
life  of  the  Dailey  Commission  for  further  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  the  building  industry. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Club  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Governor  requesting  his  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 

While  the  City  Club  takes  certain  satisfaction 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  anti-civil  service  bill 
known  as  the  Wheeler  bill,  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  state  civil  service  laws  were  weakened  to  the 
extent  of  taking  700  positions  in  the  Highways 
Division  and  150  in  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission out  of  the  civil  service. 

A  notable  article  in  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view for  June  is  one  written  by  James  Parker 
Hall,  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  and  member  of  the  City  Club,  on  the 
subject,  "Free  Speech  in  War  Time." 

The  Club  is  indebted  to  Frank  H.  Scott  for 
a  contribution  of  about  thirty  volumes  relating 
to  public  matters  for  use  in  the  Club  library. 


The  City  Club  of  New  York— Continued 

for  securing  an  increased  supply  of  housing  ac- 
commodations was  worked  out  in  the  City  Club. 
Legislative  Work 

The  City  Club  is  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  at  the  State  Capitol.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  City  Charter  and  other 
local  laws  are  being  constantly  amended  by  the 
State  Legislature.  It  arises  also  from  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  contains  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  state  and  that 
more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  state  reve- 
nues are  derived  from  sources  within  the  city. 
Every  year  a  great  mass  of  legislation  affecting 
New  York  City  is  examined  and  the  city  is  often 
protected  from  ill-considered  or  vicious  legis- 
lation. The  greater  emphasis,  however,  is  put 
upon  work  of  a  positive  character.  An  illus- 
tration has  been  the  recent  work  done  by  a  Club 
Committee  on  State  Retrenchment  and  Reor- 
ganization. This  Committee  was  headed  by 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes.  It  aided  the  Recon- 
struction Commission  in  the  drafting  of  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  for  modern- 
izing the  administrative  side  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. The  plan  included  consolidation  and 
centralization  of  the  loosely  scattered  depart- 
ments under  the  Governor,  a  shortening  of  the 
state  ballot  and  the  establishment  of  an  execu- 
tive budget  system.  These  amendments  have- 
not  yet  prevailed.  ■ 
Some  Past  Achievements 

Following  are  a  few  definite  past  accomplish- 
ments for  which  the  City  Club  can  fairly  claim 
credit.  The  list  is  a  very  incomplete  one  and 
is  given  by  way  of  illustrat'on. 

Water  Supply.  The  first  organization  in 
Manhattan  to  take  up  and  push  the  project  for 
a  Catskill  Water  Supply.  Public  support  for 
this  great  project  was  first  developed  at  a  six 
months'  series  of  conferences  held  at  the  City 
Club.  The  scheme  finally  adopted  was  the  one 
formulated  at  the  Club. 

Police  Conditions.  Aid  in  publication  of  facts 
in  regard  to  the  notorious  Devery  regime,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  widespread  partnership  of 
the  police  with  vice  and  crime  was  abolished. 

fFar  Work.  Formation  of  the  City  Club 
Ambulance  Unit,  undertaken  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Twenty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  and  twenty-eight  cars  sent  to 
France.  Work  on  the  Federal  and  State  censuses 
and  in  the  Draft  Boards.  Notable  participation 
in  the  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross  and  Welfare 
Drives.  Entertainment  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Support  for  a  year  or  more  of  3,000  fatherless 
children   of   France. 
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Limitation  of 

npHE  last  forum  meeting  of  the  season  oc- 
•*-  curred  in  the  dining  room  Wednesday  noon, 
June  29,  when  James  McDonald  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Limitation  of  Armament."  His  address 
was  in  substance  as  follows: 

Limitation  of  armament  does  not  mean  dis- 
armament in  any  absolute  sense,  but  rather  the 
limitation  of  military  expenditures,  particularly 
for  naval  purposes,  by  agreement  among  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world,  either  through 
the  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  through 
some  other  arrangement,  e.  g.,  that  suggested 
by  the  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  Borah, 
which  would  authorize  President  Harding  to 
take  the  initiative  in  a  tripartite  agreement  be- 
tween Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  practicable  for  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  relative  freedom  from  European 
entanglements,  its  position  of  unique  economic 
and  financial  strength  and  its  comparative  im- 
munity from   attack,  to   take   the  initiative. 

The  naval  policy  urged  by  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels,  and  by  his  successor.  Secretary 
Denby,  calls  for  the  expenditure  this  fiscal  year 
of  approximately  $500,000,000.  The  adoption 
of  this  program  would  probably  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  even  larger  sum  for  the  navy 
during  1921-22  and  henceforth,  because  such  ex- 
penditure would  provide  for  only  a  partial  ful- 
fillment of  a  program  which  tends  each  year  to 
increase  in  size  and  costliness. 

Considering  the  very  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, the  present  industrial  depression,  the  ur- 
gent need  for  funds  for  education,  agriculture, 
scientific  research,  etc.,  it  is  our  government's 
duty  to  canvass  every  possible  method  to  min- 
imize those  military  expenditures,  which  absorb 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  nation's  revenues. 

According  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  we 
are  told  that  the  war  cost  approximately  $348,- 
000,000,000,  a  sum  roughly  equivalent  to  the  total 
worth  of  the  entire  United  States.  Having  de- 
stroyed this  much  property  during  the  years 
1914-18,  the  nations  are  now  spending  between 
eight  and  ten  billion  dollars  yearly  on  past  and 
future  wars.  It  is  everywhere  admitted  that  most 
of  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
are  actually  if  not  nominally  bankrupt.  Even 
the  states  west  of  the  Rhine  are  facing  eco- 
nomic problems  of  appalling  difficulty.  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium  only  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  belligerents  in  the  recent  war,  are  able 
to  balance  their  budgets  without  excessive  and 
costly  internal  or  foreign  loans.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  European  States  must  drastically 


Armament 

limit  their  armament,  if  they  are  to  avoid  the 
complete  disorganization  of  their  economic  life. 
But  there  can  be  no  material  limitation  of  ar- 
mament, particularly  naval,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  unless  the  United  States  also  limits  her 
naval  expenditures.  Enlightened  leadership  by 
the  United  States  is  essential  if  the  world  is 
to  be  relieved  from  the  unbearable  burdens  of 
unrestricted   military   preparedness. 

It  is  reasonable  to  inquire  what  relation  there 
is  between  the  proposed  increase  of  our  navy 
to  a  size  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  foreign  policy.  To  arm  on  such 
a  vast  scale  without  a  definite  conception  of 
possible  enemies  against  whom  such  a  navy 
might  be  necessarily  used  would  be  absurd. 
Only  two  such  enemies  are  conceivable:  Japan 
and  Great  Britain.  The  former  alone  cannot 
now  or  within  the  next  few  years  be  a  serious 
danger;  the  latter  is  bound  to  us  by  the  strong- 
est ties  of  race,  language  and  common  interest. 
But  might  not  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
bring  Great  Britain  to  the  support  of  Japan  in 
a  war  against  us?  This  Alliance  specifically  re- 
lieves either  of  the  signatories  from  taking  up 
arms  against  a  country  with  which  it  has  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration.  There  is  such  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  But  even  if  there  were  not,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Great  Britain  would  follow 
Japan's  lead  in  a  struggle  with  us.  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  probably  South 
Africa  would  certainly  refuse  to  follow  the 
mother  country  in  such  a  venture.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  Great  Britain  would  risk  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  to  support  her  Asiatic 
ally  against  the  United  States. 

Does  "adequate  preparedness"  mean  a  navy 
equal  in  efficiency  to  that  of  Great  Britain?  Or 
does  it  mean  a  navy  as  strong  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  combined,  or  a  navy  as  pow- 
erful as  that  of  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
France  combined?  The  fact  is  that  we  are  as 
likely  to  have  war  with  all  three  of  these  pow- 
ers as  we  are  to  have  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Therefore,  the  suggestion  for  a  navy  as  large 
only  as  that  of  the  British  Empire  is  inadequate. 
If  we  insist  on  the  policy  of  naval  rivalry  rather 
than  international  co-operation  for  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  expenditures,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
adequately  prepared  against  every  contingency, 
we  must  arm  against  the  world.  Such  a  pro- 
gram even  for  us  with  all  our  wealth  would  in- 
volve something  akin  to  bankruptcy. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  types  of  ships  called 
for  in  our  present  building  program  are  ade- 
quate.    Very  serious  doubts  have  been  raised  by 
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military  experts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  battle- 
ship in  modern  warfare.  Many  critics  have 
urged  that  the  submarine  and  hydroplane  and 
other  new  devices  have  made  the  capital  ship 
obsolete.  Without  presuming  to  judge  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  controversy,  it  is  questionable 
wisdom  for  our  government  to  continue  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  construction  of  gi- 
gantic ships  of  war  which  may,  before  the  next 
international  conflict,  be  utterly  obsolete.  The 
building  of  warships  ought  to  be  suspended  at 
least  until  there  is  a  larger  measure  of  agree- 
ment as  to  their  value. 

A  striking  lesson  in  the  fallacy  of  "adequate 
preparedness"  is  supplied  by  the  experience  of 
Germany  in  the  recent  war.  If  ever  a  power 
has  been  adequately  prepared,  it  was  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Yet  within  three  months  of  the 
opening  of  the  war  German  preparedness  had 
shown  itself  quite  inadequate.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  Germany  was  forced  to  recon- 
sider in  the  light  of  new  experiences  her  whole 
military  problem.  Like  all  the  other  belliger- 
ents, she  found  that  the  issues  in  modern  war- 
fare are  not  determined  so  much  by  the  mili- 
tary machines,  armies  and  navies,  as  by  the 
basic  economic  strength  and  the  moral  and 
physical  fiber  of  the  whole  people.  The  moral 
is  plain.  The  only  hope  of  "adequate  prepared- 
ness" lies  in  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  economic  life  and  in  the  strength- 
ening of  the  quality  of  citizenship  rather  than 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  army  and  navy. 

The  diminution  of  the  American  navy  pro- 
gram would  encourage  similar  economies  else- 
where; its  increase  would  only  stimulate  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  navies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  International  rivalry  in  naval  arma- 
ment produces  suspicion.  Suspicion  produces 
jealousy  and  distrust.  From  these  easily  follow 
serious  misunderstandings,  which  not  infrequent- 
ly result  in  war.  All  economic  considerations 
aside,  we  ought  seriously  to  consider  the  effect 
which  our  increased  naval  program  will  have 
upon  the  programs  of  the  other  naval  powers. 

The  world  needs  peace — real  peace,  and  op- 
portunity to  work  and  to  produce  and  to  ex- 
change commodities;  in  short,  to  live  again  as 
it  did  before  the  holocaust  which  burst  upon 
Europe  in  August,  1914.  It  is  the  prime  duty 
of  America  to  consider  how  best  she  may  help 
to  rebuild  the  shattered  structure  of  the  world's 
economic  life.  We  alone  are  relatively  disin- 
terested, relatively  without  bias  or  the  spirit  of 
national  hatred  and  revenge.  Shall  we  not  lead 
the  world  onwards  towards  reconstruction  by 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  movement  for  limit- 
ing the  burdens  of  naval  armament? 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton to  study  the  problem  of  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue and  possible  methods  of  economy  has  re- 
cently recommended:  "First,  that  the  present 
tax  base  should  be  widened  so  as  to  relieve 
real  estate  and  spread  the  burden  of  taxation 
more  evenly  over  the  entire  community;  and 
second,  that  those  classes  of  occupations  and 
business  which  make  use  of  public  facilities  and 
require  special  police  and  fire  protection,  im- 
proved highways,  or  other  special  services, 
should  contribute  their  share  of  the  expenses 
necessary   for   furnishing   such   services." 

New  Haven  voters  in  rejecting  by  two  to  one 
the  city  ownership  plan  charter  appear  to  have 
been  influenced  by  hesitation  to  adopt  a  course 
which  they  did  not  fully  understand  rather  than 
by  objection  to  the  plan  in  the  principle.  Some 
feeling  that  the  measure  was  improperly  rushed 
through  the  Legislature  and  that  it  unduly  re- 
stricted local  authority  also  figured.  New  Lon- 
don, however,  has  just  adopted  a  similar  plan 
and  other  Connecticut  cities  will  watch  develop- 
ments with  interest. 

Berkeley,  California,  is  now  acquiring  through 
the  Board  of  Education  the  playgrounds  needed 
in  practically  every  school  district  of  the  city, 
as  the  result  of  the  $2,300,000  bond  issue  voted 
in  1919.  The  city  has  acquired  for  $300,000  the 
high  school  recreation  building  and  site  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  as  recommended  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  The  Playground  Com- 
mission will  operate  all  school  playgrounds. 

The  St.  Louis  Home  and  Housing  Associa- 
tion, organized  with  a  capital  of  two  million 
dollars  to  help  solve  the  housing  problem  by 
building  houses  and  selling  them  at  approximate 
cost,  has  suspended  building  operations  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  the  houses.  Since  its 
organization  a  year  ago  the  association  has  built 
127  houses,  of  which  26  remain  unsold. 

Detroit  has  organized  its  motor  service  under 
a  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  who  reports 
directly  to  the  Mayor.  The  equipment  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Fire  Commis- 
sion are  not  controlled  by  Superintendent  of 
Transportation.  The  amount  of  saving  to  the 
city  has  not  been  computed,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  economy  effected  is  substantial. 

St.  Louis  and  Cleveland  are  rapidly  opening 
major  traffic  streets  and  thoroughfares  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  major  street  plans  for  wid- 
ening and  extensions.  Cleveland  proposes  to 
widen  98  thoroughfares,  totaling  190  miles  in 
length,  and  St.  Louis  50  streets,  totaling  about 
69  miles. 
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The  Boston  City  Club* 

By  LLOYD  B.  HAYES.  Civic  Secretary 

7'Ae  "Civic  Hmarthatone"  of  the  commanity.    Motto:   "Thi»  Club  is  founded  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and 
every  member  of  the  Club  knows  every  other  member  without  an  introduction.  ' ' 


'"T^HE  Boston  City  Club  was  established  on 
■*■  the  tenth  of  December,  1906,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  300.  Today  it  has  a  membership  of 
7,500,  a  waiting  list  of  over  400,  and  occupies 
a  home  which  is  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  reasons  for  this  remarkable  growth  and 
success  are  many.  It  met  a  need  in  the  com- 
munity; was  founded  on  broad,  liberal  lines 
with  low  initiation  fee  and  dues  ($20  initiation 
fee,  $25  dues)  ;  and  has  had  the  united  support 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  city.  Stated  negatively, 
it  was  not  founded  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  new  institution  or  carrying  out  a  fantastic 
idea;  it  is  not  exclusive  or  expensive;  it  has  not 
created  factions  or  enemies  by  taking  sides  in 
local,  state  or  nation  questions.  There  were 
a  number  of  exclusive  clubs  but  none  where 
men  of  moderate  means  could  enjoy  club  facili- 
ties and  meet  on  common  ground  with  men  of 
affairs  regardless  of  social,  political  and  religious 
differences.  Therefore  the  Boston  City  Club  has 
become  the  "Town  Meeting  House"  or  "Civic 
Hearthstone"  of  the  community. 

The  club  house  was  built  in  1913  at  a  cost 
of  $750,000,  the  corner  stone  being  laid  by  Pres- 
ident Taft.  It  consists  of  a  12-story  building 
with  three  basement  floors  and  a  roof  garden. 
It  contains  the  usual  equipment  of  bowling  al- 
leys, pool  and  billiard  room,  barber  shop,  read- 
ing room,  library,  a  large  lounge,  game  room, 
art  gallery,  banquet  hall  seating  300,  main  din- 
ing room  on  the  top  floor  seating  400,  a  grill 
room  seating  300  (operated  on  the  cafeteria 
plan  at  noon),  25  private  dining  rooms  accom- 
modating from  10  to  100,  and  an  auditorium 
equipped  with  stereopticon  and  motion  picture 
machine,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200,  or  6(X) 
when  set  for   a  banquet. 

The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  busy 

*The  second  article  in  the  series  on  other  City  Clubs. 


season  is  about  2,000.  About  1,500  meals  are 
served  every  day  from  October  to  May.  The 
number  of  active  accounts  each  month  is  about 
4,000.  There  are  between  300  and  400  em- 
ployes on  the  weekly  payroll. 

The  chief  activities  of  the  club  are,  to  serve 
as  a  meeting  place  for  individuals  and  groups 
at  noon  or  evening,  and  as  a  Forum  where, 
from  October  to  May,  on  each  Thursday  eve- 
ning and  on  alternate  Monday  evenings,  the 
members  may  hear  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day  discussed  by  prominent  men.  One  Thurs- 
day a  month  there  is  a  concert  and  once  a 
month  an  illustrated  lecture  by  a  well-known 
traveller  or  explorer.  From  time  to  time  spe- 
cial meetings  are  arranged  to  entertain  a  dis- 
tinguished guest,  or  a  luncheon  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  With  that  exception  there  are  no 
noon  meetings,  all  the  club  functions  being  held 
regularly  on  Thursday  evening  at  which  the 
average  attendance  is  about  l.CKX). 

The  various  dining  rooms  and  halls  also  serve 
as  a  meeting  place  for  a  large  number  of  clubs, 
societies,  fraternities,  trade  associations  and 
committees  such  as  the  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  committees, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Economic  Club,  Canadian 
Club,  Hardware  Ass'n,  Wool  Trade,  Building 
Trade,  etc. 

The  meetings  on  alternate  Monday  evenings 
are  strictly  of  the  Forum  type  and  present  topics 
which  are  either  more  local  or  controversial  than 
those  discussed  at  the  Thursday  evening  meet- 
ings when  the  speaker  occupies  the  full  time  and 
there  are  no  questions. 

The  feature  which  distinguishes  the  Boston 
City  Club  from  many  other  City  Clubs,  and 
which  in  the  minds  of  most  members  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  success  and  growth,  is  the 
fact  that  in  connection  with  none  of  these  meet- 

(Continued  on   next  page.) 
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Club  Notes 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizen- 
ship continues  to  hold  meetings  in  spite  of  hot 
weather  and  vacations.  Four  members  have 
joined  the  Committee  since  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  enrollment  at  the  time  of  its  reor- 
ganization: Robert  F.  Park,  Henry  S.  Brown, 
F.  A.  Silcox,  and  Joseph  B.  Shine.  At  the  meet- 
ing last  Tuesday  Professor  Park  led  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question:  "What  is  Americaniza- 
tion?" His  answer,  based  on  careful  study,  was, 
briefly,  that  real  Americanization  is  whatever 
helps  the  immigrant  to  become  successful  in 
America. 

The  Bulletin  announces  with  regret  the  deaths 
of  three  members:  J.  C.  Hately,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Club  since  1906,  passed  away 
on  June  23;  John  F.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the 
railway  terminals  commission  until  last  March 
and  for  nine  years  a  Club  member,  and  Harry 
M.  Gray,  a  non-resident  member  who  joined 
the  Club  last  year  through  the  Chemists'  Club, 
died  on  July  3. 

The  Chess  corner  is  one  center  of  Club  ac- 
tivity that  shows  no  slackening  during  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  always  a  game  going  on  there 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  every  board  has  been  occupied. 

F.  C.  W.  Parker,  a  Club  member,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Department,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Chicago,  and  has  become  Inter- 
national   Secretary  of   the   Kiwanis   Clubs. 

Charles  Edward  Russell  was  a  visitor  at  the 
Club  last  Thursday  and  promised  to  speak  in 
our  forum  early  in  the   autumn. 


The  Boston  City  Club — Continued 

ings  does  the  club  take  any  official  action  or  ex- 
press any  opinion.  It  takes  no  active  part  in 
furthering  or  opposing  any  local,  state,  national 
or  international  question.  It  simply  affords  an 
opportunity  for  a  presentation  of  the  question. 
All  active  work  in  civic  or  industrial  affairs 
is  left  entirely  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  large,  active  and  influential  organiza- 
tion which  has  the  generally  united  support  of 
the  community.  In  that  way  all  danger  of 
factions  within,  or  enemies  without  the  mem- 
bership has  been  avoided,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  able  to  accomplish  effec- 
tively what  only  united  action  can  bring  about. 

The  leading  event  in  the  year  is  "Sons  of 
Members  Night,"  instituted  seven  years  ago  by 
George  S.  Smith,  a  former  president  of  the  club. 
It  is  always  attended  by  the  governor,  the  mayor 
and  a  distinguished  speaker.  In  this  way  a 
large  and  healthy  future  membership  is  being 
recruited  and  drilled. 

With  the  idea  of  making  the  club  more  use-    ' 
ful  on  Saturday  afternoons,  during  the  winter,    , 
and  affording  an  opportunity  for  father  and  son 
to  enjoy  each  other's  company  in  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  way,   a  series  of  educational   motion 
pictures  was  started   last  season   and   met   with 
overwhelming    success.      Members    brought   the 
boys   to   lunch,   then   there  was   a   half   hour  of 
community  singing  followed  by  industrial,   edu-  I 
cational  and  natural  history  pictures. 

It  will  be  noticed  perhaps  that  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  any  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  women.  It  is  a  men's  club  exclusively. 
There  are  no  special  occasions  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  women  nor  are  they  admitted  to 
any  of  the  meetings  or  dining  rooms. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Boston  City 
Club  is  essentially  a  social  organization  with  a 
civic  purpose,  conducted  on  broad  lines,  with  a 
cosmopolitan  membership,  wherein  the  business 
men  of  the  city  meet  on  common  ground  re- 
gardless of  social  position,  or  political  or  re- 
ligious affiliations.  The  motto  of  the  club  is, 
"This  Club  is  founded  in  the  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  and  every  member  of  the  Club  knows 
every  other   member  without   an   introduction." 


The  National  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion has  been  organized  to  train  men  and  women 
for  the  public  service  and  to  improve  standards 
of  government  administration.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service 
and  continues  the  technical  consulting  and  re- 
search activities  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  now  fused  with  the  Institute. 
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Council  Committee  Reports  on  Traction 

The  City  Council  Committee  on  Local  Trans- 
portation, which  last  March  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  transportation  services  in  western  cities, 
submitted  its  report  on  July  8.  After  analyzing 
the  traction  problem  in  other  cities  the  report 
concludes  that  "our  local  problem  has  its  own  spe- 
cial complications,  but  Chicago  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion today  to  solve  its  transportation  problem  than 
any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  this  end  is  the  sincere  and 
earnest  co-operation  of  all  public  officials  and 
public  spirited  citizens  interested  in  the  traction 
question.  As  long  as  plans  for  the  solution  of 
the  traction  problem  are  set  forth  merely  as 
a  means  to  a  political  end,  and  monopolized  as 
a  special  virtue  of  any  political  organization, 
the  people  of  Chicago  will  be  without  relief 
from  the  present  intolerable  traction  service. 

Certain  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  observations  of  the  committee.     These  are: 

1.  The  present  method  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  qualified  by  public  regula- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  division  of  control  among 
numerous  governmental  and  private  agencies, 
and  has  led  to  confusion,  wasteful  litigation  and 
ultimate  disaster,  as  evidenced  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  street  railway  lines 
by  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco  has  proven 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

3.  The  acquisition  and  operation  of  the 
municipal  railways  of  Seattle  has  not  proven 
satisfactory. 

4.  Rates  of  fare  are  necessarily  determined 
by  the  character  of  service  rendered,  quality  of 
management,  and  the  cost  of  financing,  and  the 
lowest  rate  of  fare  compatible  with  the  best 
service  can  be  secured  only  by  the  most  effi- 
cient management  and  the  most  economical 
financing. 

5.  The  most  efficient  management  can  be  had 
only  by  unified  and  concentrated  control  and 
management  of  the  street  railways,  and  the  most 
economical  financing  by  the  issuance  of  securities 
that  will  absolutely  assure  payment  of  principal 
and  interest. 

We  recommend  that  a  sub-committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  study  of  the  Traction  Bills 
proposed  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  to  take  suitable  action  in  the  event  of  a 
special  session,  and  to  make  further  study  and 
recommendations  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
traction  problem,  and,  further,  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  engage  such  legal  and 
other  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose." 


Increase  in  Building  Permits 

The  records  of  the  building  department  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  show  that  the  number  of  build- 
ing permits  issued  by  the  City  increased  more 
than  35  per  cent  in  June  as  compared  to  May. 
Permits  for  homes  advanced  in  number  from 
259  to  416.  Apartment  building  permits  num- 
bered 114,  compared  to  95  in  May.  The  value 
of  the  buildings  for  which  permits  were  taken 
out  increased   from  $2,967,705  to  $7,429,700. 


Greater  Labor  Surplus  in  June 

The  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor,  in  so  far 
as  indicated  by  the  records  of  the  Illinois  Free 
Employment  offices,  show  that  there  were  309 
persons  registered  for  each  100  jobs  available 
in  June,  while  for  the  month  of  May,  there 
were  264  persons  registered  for  each  100  op- 
portunities open. 


School  Children  and  Health 

The  work  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools 
is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Chicago  Health  Department  as  follows: 
"The   Department  now  has  for  the   carrying 
on  of  this  work   114  school  health  officers   and 
86  school  nurses.     These  school  health   officers 
last   year   examined   58,560   children,   of    whom 
40,875  were  found  with  defects   requiring  cor- 
rection.    The  school  nurses  made  53,237  visits 
to  the  public  schools  and  probably  made  more 
than  three  times  that  many  home  calls  during 
the   year   in   connection   with   the   work   of   the 
school   doctors    and    as   follow-up   work.      It   is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  percent- 
age of  corrections  secured  is  increasing  over  that 
of   previous   years.      For   example,   in   the   year 
1920  the  number  was  24,354,   or  nearly   sixty 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  defectives  found. 
"In  this  connection  the  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of   Health  has  recently  issued  some  very 
interesting    information    relative    to    the    educa- 
tion  and  health  of  the  school  schildren  of  the 
state.    This  report  tells  us  that  there  are  11,870 
school  districts  in  the  state  with   13,955   school 
buildings,    which    last    year    housed     1,436,870 
pupils.    The  report  further  shows  that  the  aver- 
age cost  for  education  was  $63.16  per  pupil. 

"Coming  now  to  the  health  side  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  Illinois,  we  find  that  in  156  dis- 
tricts 351  public  school  nurses  and  151  physicians 
were  employed.  These  officers  examined  193,195 
school  children,  or  only  about  13.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  attending  the  schools  of  the 
state;  of  these,  69,437,  or  39.5  per  cent,  were 
found  with  defects  requiring  medical  attention." 
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The  New  York  Legislative  Session 

In  a  review  of  the  legislative  session  of  1921, 
The  Searchlight,  published  by  the  Citizens' 
Union  of  New  York,  characterizes  it  thus: 

"Many  factors  that  have  characterized  several 
recent  Legislatures  were  absent  at  this  session. 
The  few  so-called  'reform'  measures  that  were 
tentatively  introduced  never  emerged  from  com- 
mittees. Republican  majority  and  Republican 
Governor  apparently  accepted  the  vote  last  fall 
as  a  popular  mandate  to  make  short  work  of 
all  new-fangled  notions  and  innovations  in  gov- 
ernment and  administration.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  session  was  that  of  reaction, 
carried  on  under  leadership  that  caused  more  than 
one  onlooker  to  remark  that  the  personal  gov- 
ernment which  had  controlled  at  Washington  in 
recent  years  had  been  transplanted  in  Albany. 

"This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  criticism  of  the 
character  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  Gov- 
ernor Miller,  which  was  on  the  whole  admir- 
able. It  is  rather  a  statement  of  established 
fact.  The  Governor's  dominating  idea,  as  indi- 
cated in  his  acts  and  words,  was  that  of  admin- 
istrative economy  and  a  simplification  and  re- 
adjustment of  offices  and  functions.  This  idea 
he  carried  out  in  several  different  fields  with  a 
thoroughness  and  ruthlessness  that  could  not 
but  win  admiration  even  when  it  meant  the  loss 
of  political  jobs.  That  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
through  this  program  completely  was  not  en- 
tirely the  Governor's  fault,  but  is  rather  to  be 
charged  to  conditions  over  which  he  could  not 
exert  effective  influence  in  the  brief  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  he  assumed  office. 

"One  outstanding  defect,  however,  in  this  pro- 
gram was  his  failure  to  recognize  that  a  con- 
stitutional reorganization  of  State  departments 
was  a  fundamental  necessity  if  anything  more 
than  temporary  results  in  administrative  reform 
are  to  be  achieved,  and  that  no  financial  read- 
justment that  may  be  effected  by  sheer  force 
of  character  and  determination  can,  in  the  long 
run,  possibly  accomplish  half  the  result  that  an 
executive  budget  based  on  constitutional  foun- 
dations would  have  done.  Governor  Miller, 
with  an  overwhelming  Republican  majority  in 
both  houses  and  a  strong  public  sentiment  be- 
hind him,  accomplished  much  in  the  direction  of 
improved  administration  and  forced  economy, 
but  so  long  as  those  results  are  based  on  the 
accident  of  a  partisan  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  on  statutes  which  may  be  repealed 
by  succeeding  legislatures,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  State 
and  the  problem  of  economical  State  adminis- 
tration will  be  only  temporarily  solved." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  Charter  Commission  of  St.  Paul  is  draft- 
ing a  new  charter  to  be  submitted  soon  to  the 
voters.  On  May  6,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  "charter  embodying  generally  the 
so-called  federal  plan  revised  for  and  adapted 
to  present  needs  and  conditions  and  providing 
for  a  board  of  aldermen  and  assembly,  admin- 
istrative non-salaried  school  and  other  appointive 
boards,  proper  machinery  to  control  the  budget 
and  local  improvements,  and  an  executive  in- 
vested with  broad  authority  and  responsibility." 
The  Charter  Commission,  however,  is  studying 
other  types  of  city  government  and  is  not  bound 
to  submit  the  plan  provided  in  the  resolution. 

In  Cleveland  the  Cuyahoga  County  Park  Board 
has  acquired  several  thousand  acres  of  continu- 
ous parks  and  forest  in  a  semi-circle  around  the 
city.  The  project  started  with  a  campaign  for 
gifts  of  parks  that  would  fit  in  with  their  pre- 
viously adopted  comprehensive  park  plan.  After 
several  hundred  acres  had  been  secured  by  gifts, 
the  Legislature  authorized  a  scheme  of  ten  year 
bonding  tax  that  will  produce  several  million 
dollars  and  permit  of  the  acquirement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  complete  system. 

A  new  source  of  revenue  is  proposed  by 
Philadelphia.  An  ordinance  providing  for  tax- 
ation of  all  railroad  sidings,  bridges,  and  con- 
duits, crossing  or  encroaching  upon  the  streets 
of  the  city  has  been  drafted.  A  charge  of  70 
cents  per  square  foot  per  year  for  bridges  and 
50  cents  per  square  foot  for  all  ground  within 
the  street  lines  occupied  by  railroad  sidings  is 
to  be  made.  It  is  expected  that  $500,000  revenue 
may  be  received  each  year. 

Buffalo  plans  to  teach  civics  in  the  schools  by 
supplementing  the  text  book  by  a  series  of  mo- 
tion pictures  which  will  depict  the  detailed 
working  of  the  municipal  government.  They 
will  show,  for  example,  how  the  city  is  policed 
and  protected  from  fire,  the  care  taken  for  the 
health  of  the  people,  the  industries,  the  banking 
institutions,  grain  elevators  and  other  activities. 

A  campaign  for  lower  taxes  has  been  opened 
in  Seattle  by  the  Tax  Reduction  Council,  com- 
posed of  38  citizens  who  represent  as  many  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations.  The  Council  will 
regard  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  spending 
of  public  money  solely  as  a  business  matter. 


In  the  news  item  from  New  Haven  printed 
in  this  column  last  week  an  error  was  made  in 
referring  to  the  city  manager  plan  charter  as 
the  city  ownership  plan  charter. 


Prof*    ravid  Kinley, 
Urban^^, 
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The  City  Club  of  Milwaukee* 


By  LEO  TIEFENTHALER,  Civic  Secretary 

A  Club  of  Men  and  Women  Organized  "for  the  Betterment  of  Civic  Life.  "     The  Clab  Carries  Out  its  Purposes  in 

Three  Ways:  Through  its  Social  Life,  its  Speaking  Forum,  and  its  Civic  Work. 


'"pHE  general  purpose  of  the  City  Club,  in 
■*■  the  words  of  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
is  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  and  co-opera- 
tion among  citizens  who  sincerely  desire  to  study 
municipal  affairs,  to  acquire  and  disseminate  ac- 
curate information  concerning  these  subjects 
and  generally  to  promote,  in  a  practical  and  ef- 
fective way,  better  social,  civic  and  economic 
conditions. 

A  small  group  of  men  interested  in  promot- 
ing civic  welfare  got  together  twelve  years  ago 
and  organized  the  City  Club.  At  first  it  had 
no  headquarters,  but  met  at  any  convenient 
place.  Three  years  later  it  rented  quarters. 
They  were  small,  but  so  was  the  club.  In  1917 
the  club  took  a  lease  on  its  present  quarters. 
These  are  much  larger,  but  have  already  become 
inadequate  for  the  constantly  growing  member- 
ship, which  in  the  last  four  years  has  grown 
from  750  to  2,100. 

Almost  from  its  inception  the  club  admitted 
both  men  and  women.  At  present  about  28  per 
cent  of  its  membership  consists  of  women. 

The  club  carries  out  its  purpose  in  three  ways: 
Through  its  social  life,  its  speaking  forum,  and 
its  civic  work. 

The  club's  social  life  centers  about  its  quiet, 
pleasant  lounge  with  its  many  current  periodi- 
cals, and  its  dining  room,  at  which  luncheon 
and  dinner  are  served  and  where  members  de- 
velop a  personal  acquaintanceship  with  one  an- 
other. In  small  dining  rooms  committees  of  the 
club  and  other  groups  meet  for  discussion  of 
public  questions  and  to  plan  for  specific  effort 
in  the  interest  of  the  community. 

The  club's  speaking  forum  keeps  members  in 
intimate  touch  with  modern  thought  on  political, 
economic  and  social  questions.  This  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  club  is  now  recognized  as 
the  chief  and  most  useful  forum  in  the  city  and 

*The   third   article   in   the   series    on    other    City    Clubs. 


state.  W^hen  the  club  quarters  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand  to  hear  noted  speakers,  the 
addresses  are  delivered  in  larger  down-town 
halls.  On  these  occasions  each  member  is  per- 
mitted to  invite  a  friend.  During  the  year  just 
closed  fifty-four  lectures  were  given.  These 
addresses,  many  given  by  famous  men  and 
women  of  this  and  other  countries,  have  exerted 
an  influence  far  beyond  its  own  membership  be- 
cause of  the  city-wide  and  even  state-wide  pub- 
licity that  is  given  them  through  the  newspapers. 
The  City  Club  has  found  that  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  building  up  a  membership  and 
retaining  it  than  to  give  its  members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  best  speakers  available.  The 
club  spends  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
maintain  a  forum  of  the  highest  class  and  its 
experience   proves   this   is   a   good    investment. 

In  its  civic  work  the  City  Club  differs  from 
many  other  city  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
Through  its  committees  it  studies  problems  that 
confront  the  city  and  county  government,  reaches 
definite  conclusions  and  then  sets  to  work  in  a 
practical  way  to  get  results.  It  aids  official 
bodies  in  carrying  out  their  plans;  it  initiates 
measures  that  are  deemed  beneficial  and  opposes 
those  that  are  deemed  adverse  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. These  committees  number  ten  in  all.  They 
learned  long  ago  that  the  most  effective  civic 
work  is  done,  not  by  severe  criticism  or  abuse 
of  city  officials,  but  by  working,  whenever  pos- 
sible, in  close  harmony  with  public  officials  and 
governmental  bodies  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  mention  in  any  de- 
tail of  the  public  work  performed  by  the  club. 
A  few  outstanding  examples  are  the  following: 

A  state  law  was  passed  eliminating  the  national 
party  designations  from  the  ballot  at  city,  school 
and  judicial  elections.  This  was  urged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Club. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  City  Club  of  Milwaukee— Cow/mM^^ 

Milwaukee  established  daylight  saving  through 
initiative  and  referendum.  The  Daylight  Saving 
Committee  took  the  leadership  in  obtaining  the 
very  large  number  of  signatures  necessary  to 
initiate,  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  vote  at  the  last 
gubernatorial  election,  or  18,586  signatures.  The 
committee  in  fact  secured  33,432  signatures.  In 
addition  the  committee  took  the  leadership  in 
bringing  the  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
electorate  through  extensive  publicity. 

The  committee  on  City  Planning  did  similar 
service  when  the  voters  at  a  recent  election  de- 
cided upon  the  establishment  of  a  civic  center. 
Thirteen  thousand  signatures  were  then  secured. 
The  work  of  the  committees  is  indicated  in 
a  general  way  by  their  names:  City  Charter, 
City  Planning,  Civil  Service,  Daylight  Saving, 
Handicapped  in  Street  Trades,  Juvenile  Court 
Problems,  Municipal  and  County  Finance,  Pub- 
lic Education,  Public  Health,  Public  Utilities. 
It  is  planned  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
committees  in  the  coming  year. 

Citizens  are  not  wont  to  become  actively  in- 
terested in  municipal  affairs  except  at  election 
time.  The  City  Club,  through  its  forum  and 
its  civic  committees,  serves  as  the  instrument 
to  create  active  interest  in  public  questions  as 
they  develop  from  time  to  time  and  to  represent 
the  many  who,  through  lack  of  time  or  interest, 
neglect  matters  that  vitally  affect  community 
well-being.  The  club  constitutes  itself  a  guard- 
ian, unofficial  to  be  sure,  but  alert  and  indefatig- 
able, of  public  interests  and  it  strives  to  create 
and  to  construct  as  well  as  to  stand  watch  and 
ward. 


Club  Notes 

Club  members  who  might  be  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a  local  organization  to  study  im- 
portant international  questions  affecting  the 
United  States  are  requested  so  to  inform  the 
Club  office.  There  is  a  possibility  that  such  an 
organization  may  be  formed,  either  as  a  Club 
committee,  or  as  a  branch  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  which  has  several  members  in  our 
membership. 

The  announcement  of  the  City  Club's  inter- 
est in  a  study  of  the  local  jail  problem  brought 
forth  from  Henry  W.  Tomlinson,  a  Club  mem- 
ber and  superintendent  of  construction  of  the 
New  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  new  prison  at  Stateville.  The  prison 
is  described  and  pictured  in  a  recent  official 
pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  is  filed  in  the  Club 
library. 

A  copy  of  Will  Irwin's  "The  Next  War"  has 
been  presented  with  the  compliments  of  Mem- 
ber E.  M.  Moore  for  the  use  of  Club  members 
in  the  reading  room.  The  gift  may  suggest  to 
other  members  a  good  use  for  books  that  they 
have  finished   reading. 

Walter  F.  Dodd  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. This  committee  will  be  reorganized 
and  start  immediately  upon  a  study  of  some  of 
the  important  questions  that  will  come  before 
the  convention  next  fall. 

Miss  Edith  Rockwood,  who  recently  resigned 
her  position  as  civic  director  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club,  will  sail  for  Europe  next  month  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  four  months'  study  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions. 

Professor  H.  G.  Moulton's  story  of  the  Eng- 
lish industrial  situation  is  printed  as  the  leading 
article  of  Chicago  Commerce  for  July  9. 

We  all  welcome  Secretary  Dykstra  back  from 
his   vacation   in    California. 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Ball  reports  inter- 
esting statistics  from  the  records  of  the  City 
Health  Department  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  buildings  for  which  permits  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  supplementary  to  the  table  printed 
on  page  48  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Bulle- 
tin. A  total  of  3,582  building  permits  were  ap- 
proved during  the  first  six  months  of  1921  as 
compared  with  1,995  during  the  first  half  of 
1920.  Permits  for  single  family  dwellings  num- 
bered 1,785  in  the  six  months'  period  in  1921 
and  1,089  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1920. 
Similar  figures  for  apartments  were  respectively: 
1,797,  including  938  tenements;  and  906,  includ- 
ing 225  tenements. 
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Conference  Shows  Live  Interest  in  Zoning 


A  representative  group  of  persons  interested 
in  zoning,  numbering  a  score  or  more,  met  at 
the  City  Club  last  Wednesday  noon  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Charles  B.  Ball  to  confer  w^ith 
George  B.  Ford,  the  New  York  zoning  expert. 
It  was  a  significant  fact  at  this  meeting,  as 
well  as  at  the  conference  on  the  same  day  at 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards' 
convention,  that  a  live  interest  continues  to  be 
taken  locally  in  the  subject  of  zoning  and  city 
planning. 

Mr.  Ford  stated  that  the  value  of  zoning  to  the 
community  is  becoming  very  widely  recognized. 
Experience  has  shown  that  zoning  both  makes 
and  saves  money  for  the  city.  A  zoning  plan 
enables  the  public  official  in  charge  of  public 
works  to  foresee  the  character  of  the  city's  de- 
velopment so  that  allowances  for  contingencies 
may  be  minimized. 

The  speaker  showed  that  a  zoning  plan  pro- 
tects the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich.  The 
fact  that  a  city  is  zoned  is  also  a  talking  point 
in  its  favor,  for  people  want  zoning  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  The  zoning  of  one  city  or  town 
has  the  efifect  of  making  the  surrounding  towns 
follow   its   example. 

These  facts,  and  others,  make  zoning  laws  in- 
evitable, Mr.  Ford  declared.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  zone  plan  has  all  of  the  advantages  of 
the  older  building  and  health  regulations,  and  in 
addition,  is  a  money  maker.  The  legality  of 
zoning  laws  is  being  upheld  by  the  courts  in  so 
far  as  the  provisions  are  reasonable  and  treat 
all  alike.  Although  it  has  proven  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  concentrate  on  the  letter  of  the  law 
as  the  method  of  controlling  each  difficulty  that 
has  arisen,  the  courts  and  public  sentiment  op- 
pose  arbitrary   application  of   a  zoning  law. 

The  "safety  valve,"  essential  to  a  system  of 
zoning,  may  take  the  form  of  a  Board  of  Ap- 
peals. The  principle  that  every  man  shall  have 
his  day  in  court  holds  here,  but  in  practice  the 
principle  will  not  be  carried  to  extremes.  This 
is  shown  in  the  five  years'  experience  with  the 
New  York  City  zoning  law.  Of  the  30,000  rul- 
ings during  that  time  1,100  were  taken  before 
the  Board  of  Appeals,  which  upheld  one-half  of 
these  rulings.  Only  27  appeals  were  carried  into 
court,  and  only  four  of  these  were  reversed  by 
the  court. 

In  this  connection  the  conclusions  of  Edward 
M.  Bassett,  the  leading  American  authority  on 
zoning,  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ford  as  having 
special  significance.  Extracts  from  Mr.  Bassett's 
recent  pamphlet,  "The  Board  of  Appeals  in 
Zoning,"   are   as  follows: 


"The  main  difficulty  in  establishing  a  zoning 
plan  is  to  make  it  efiective  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  arbitrariness.  Human  wisdom  cannot 
foresee  the  exceptional  cases  that  can  arise  in 
the  administration  of  a  zoning  ordinance.  The 
strict  word  of  the  law  may  sometimes  be  the 
height  of  injustice.  No  zoning  ordinance  stand- 
ing by  itself  can  provide  for  the  proper  adapta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  each  exceptional 
case.  On  this  account,  in  the  administration  of 
building  laws  in  general  and  especially  zoning 
ordinances,  it  has  been  found  desirable,  even 
necessary,  to  create  an  expert  board,  usually 
called  a  board  of  appeals,  to  adapt  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  particular  exceptions  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  be  arbitrary  or  confiscatory.  A  city 
cannot  create  such  a  board  without  authority 
from  the  state  legislature  to  do  so.  Therefore 
any  state  enabling  act  to  authorize  cities  to 
adopt  zoning  ordinances  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision empowering  the  city  to  appoint  such  a 
board  and  outlining  its  functions.  .  .  .  Such 
a  board  should  be  given  three  distinct  fields, 
first,  to  rectify  errors  in  granting  or  refusing 
permits,  secondly,  to  pass  on  exceptional  cases 
where  specified  in  the  ordinance  itself,  and  third, 
to  vary  the  literal  requirement  of  the  law  where 
unnecessary  and  excessive  hardship  is  caused 
and  the  intention  of  the  law  is  equally  accom- 
plished by  an  alternative  method  to  be  pre- 
scribed.   .    .    . 

"The  findings  of  an  expert  board  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  court  unless  the 
board  has  exceeded  its  lawful  powers  or  mis- 
interpreted the  law  or  abused  its  discretion.  In 
states  where  under  such  circumstances  the  courts 
will  not  assume  this  position,  the  enabling  act 
should  require  it.    .    .    . 

"Complaints  will  always  be  made  against 
boards  of  appeals,  and  probably  such  boards  will 
always  abuse  their  discretion  once  in  a  while. 
If,  however,  a  city  administration  is  not  compe- 
tent to  establish  a  good  board  of  appeals,  it 
probably  is  not  competent  to  administer  a  zon- 
ing ordinance  fairly.  An  occasional  wrong  de- 
cision by  a  board  of  appeals  is  of  less  importance 
to  the  community  than  the  unrelieved  arbitrari- 
ness of  an  iron-clad  ordinance  which  first  in 
one  particular  application  and  then  in  another 
may  be  criticized  by  the  courts.  A  board  of 
appeals  should  ameliorate  the  exceptional  in- 
stances where  alone  lies  the  danger  to  the  entire 
zoning  plan  for,  as  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
said,  the  integrity  of  a  zoning  plan  under  the  po- 
lice power  depends  on  its  not  being  arbitrary." 
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Cities  Act  on  TraflBc  Congestion 

Chicago,  in  common  with  several  other  cities, 
is  facing  serious  problems  of  traffic  congestion 
in  the  down-town  district.  One  of  the  out- 
standing needs  is  convenient  space  for  parking 
purposes.  The  project  of  an  underground  garage 
at  Grant  Park,  which  might  go  far  toward  a 
solution  of  traffic  difficulties,  waits  upon  a  City 
Council  sub-committee  for  investigation  and  re- 
port. Other  cities  are  working  out  their  indi- 
vidual problems  of  parking  and  caring  for  the 
increased  automobile  traffic,  as  was  recentlj^  re- 
ported in  the  Daily  Neivs  on  the  authority  of 
R.  F.  Kelker,  engineer  in  charge  of  traffic  reg- 
ulations for  the  city. 

Akron,  O.,  has  eliminated  all  angular  parking 
with  the  result  that  accidents  have  been  cut 
down  25  per  cent.  A  large  privately  owned 
garage  in  the  downtown  district,  and  municipal 
parking  grounds  with  a  nominal  fee,  have  helped 
to  relieve  congestion. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  question  of   additional 

parking  space  is  unsolved.     Buffalo  has  changed 

from  parallel  to  perpendicular  parking,   with   a 

twenty-minute    stopping    period,    which     allows 

-three  cars  to  park  where  one  parked  before. 

Detroit  parks  cars  on  vacant  property  at  a 
charge  of  25  cents  and  has  a  traffic  ordinance 
under  which  the  police  can  tow  to  the  pound 
all  vehicles  which  obstruct  crosswalks,  safety 
zones  and  other  places  where  they  are  a  menace. 
Owners  are  required  to  pay  from  $1  to  $5  for 
offenses  with  the  alternative  of  appearing  in 
court.  This  is  said  to  have  proved  very  effective. 
In  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  time  limit  for  parking 
is  set,  but  gives  only  temporary  relief.  Large 
garages  for  storage  are  contemplated,  but  none 
has  as  yet  been  built. 

In  Pittsburgh  plans  for  parking  on  the  public 
wharves  are  being  considered.  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  set  aside  spaces  for  all-day  parking  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  number  of  streets, 
that  in  the  past  had  been  widened  at  great  ex- 
pense, are  being  temporarily  used.  In  Colum- 
bus, O.,  nothing  constructive  has  been  accom- 
plished to  meet  parking  demands,  although  it  is 
a  burning  question  with  automobilists  and  the 
city  officials.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  commercial  day 
storage  garages,  which  are  liberally  patronized, 
take  care  of  the  parking  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

From  another  source  the  report  is  received 
that  the  city  council  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  de- 
liberating, after  a  public  hearing  held  on  July  8, 
on  the  proposed  ordinance  creating  sections  of 
the  down-town  district  for  parking  of  auto- 
mobiles. 


What  Other  Clubs  Are  Doing 

The  City  Waste  Disposal  Committee  of  New 
York  City  which  was  named  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  a  year  ago,  has 
presented  its  report,  dated  June  1,  1921.  Its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  recommendations  made 
for  certain  general  principles  for  the  City  to 
follow  in  its  waste  disposal  problem.  Complete 
municipal  control  and  operation  Is  advicated. 
Legislation  Is  desired  to  amend  Section  955  of  ■ 
the  Charter  so  as  to  permit  the  City  to  fill  in 
lands  laid  out  for  street  purposes,  and  for  other 
lands  that  need  to  be  Improved. 

The  basic  principles  of  street  lighting,  and 
their  application  to  the  actual  conditions  in 
Minneapolis,  are  Included  In  the  preliminary  re- 
port prepared  by  the  subcommittee  on  street 
lighting  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs 
of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  As-  ! 
soclation.  The  three  principles  are:  (1)  efficient 
generation  of  light;  (2)  efficient  utilization  of 
light;  and   (3)   the  elimination  of  all  "glare." 

New  York  City  has  an  aerial  police  squad. 
With  the  exception  of  an  Inspector  and  a  pa- 
trolman it  is  a  volunteer  organization.  It  is 
composed  of  100  experienced  fliers  and  aerial ; 
mechanics.  A  school  of  aviation  Is  maintained. 
The  aviators  help  direct  the  work  of  the  fire- 
men, detect  river  thieves  and  smugglers,  and 
deliver  photographs  and  finger  print  records 
when  such  Information  Is  needed  In  a  hurry. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  efficiency  in  the 
various  departments  at  the  City  Hall  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  em- 
ploj-es  In  the  respective  departments  are  being 
held,  at  which  papers  of  general  interest  are 
read  and  matters  pertaining  directly  to  the  work 
of  the  department  brought  up  for  discussion. 

Moving  pictures  visualizing  the  Important 
parts  played  by  canals,  steamboats  and  railroads 
in  the  life  of  this  country,  past  and  present, 
are  being  used  In  Oklahoma  schools,  universi- 
ties, churches  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  the  study 
of  American  history. 

Seattle,  Washington,  is  saving  its  citizens  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  a  year  by  reason  of  the 
lower  rates  It  enjoys  for  electricity  through  its 
municipal  plant.  The  retail  rate  Is  6  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  whereas  the  rate  under  private 
ownership  was  8^^  cents. 

The  auditor's  report  for  1920  shows  that  the 
water  works  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  had 
a  net  profit  of  $280,000  after  paying  all  interest 
and  setting  aside  $140,000  for  depreciation. 
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The  City  Club  of  Washington* 

By  FREDERICK  R.  BARKLEY.  Executive  Secretary 

"They  come  to  the  City  Club  because  there  they  find  a  mental  clearing  house,  where  the  ideas  of  all  groups  and  all 

men  can  be  examined.  " 


'npHE  story  of  the  City  Club  of  Washington, 
■*•  D.  C,  is  brief,  but  one  marked  with  much 
activity  in  the  past  and  much  promise  for  the 
future. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  Joseph  A.  Whitfield,  a 
former  Chicagoan  but  now  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington business  man,  accepted  against  the  pro- 
tests of  his  friends  the  presidency  of  the  Wash- 
ington Commercial  Club,  a  purely  social  or- 
ganization of  business  and  professional  men. 
The  Commercial  Club  had  pleasant  quarters 
in  its  own  building,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  Russian  Embassy,  but  it  was  slowly  dying, 
the  membership  having  declined  to  less  than  300. 

In  taking  the  presidency  of  this  organization, 
however,  Mr.  Whitfield  had  a  vision.  He  in- 
troduced the  forum  idea  and  the  club  became 
alive.  After  the  idea  had  proved  an  attraction, 
Mr.  Whitfield  proposed  that  the  club  transform 
itself  into  a  City  Club,  plan  a  new  building 
and  go  out  after  members. 

The  idea  took  hold.  By  the  spring  of  1920, 
the  membership  had  been  increased  to  1,500  at 
a  $100  each  membership  fee,  with  100  of  these 
recruits  accepted  as  life  members  at  $1,000 
each.  These  members  were  mostly  local  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  with  a  scattering  of 
government  officials. 

A  $400,000  site  was  bought  in  the  heart  of 
the  busine«s  district  and  plans  to  build  imme- 
diately were  outlined.  Abnormal  building  con- 
ditions, however,  resulted  in  the  club  deciding 
to  wait  for  better  prospects. 

These  came  early  this  year,  and  on  June  1 
ground  was  broken  for  the  club's  new  home, 
a  dignified  four-story  structure  with  more  than 
60,000  square  feet  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
club  purposes  and  the  entire  property  to  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  more  than  $800,000. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  club  hopes 

*The  fourth  article  in   the  series  on   other   City   Clubs. 


to  be  in  its  new  home  by  the  first  of  February. 

Thus  a  story  of  the  Washington  City  Club's 
facilities,  policy  and  activities  must  largely  be 
cast  in  the  future  tense.  At  the  present  club 
house,  fronting  on  beautiful  Farragut  Square, 
three  blocks  from  the  White  House,  the  club 
has  a  lounge,  library,  grill,  billiard  room,  barber 
shop,  main  dining  room,  card  room,  two  special 
meeting  rooms  and  17  bedrooms  for  guests  and 
resident  members.  The  building  has  just  been 
sold  to  a  women's  club,  which  will  take  occu- 
pancy next  spring. 

In  the  main  dining  room  of  the  present  build- 
ing are  held  the  weekly  forum  luncheons,  which 
attract  from  80  to  125  members,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  room.  At  these  luncheons 
the  speakers  are  men  prominent  in  national  af- 
fairs, both  legislators,  executive  officials,  prom- 
inent writers  and  authorities  on  various  subjects. 
Washington  supplies  a  great  field  for  selection 
of  speakers,  but  by  the  same  token,  to  hear  a 
senator  here  is  not  the  attraction,  with  96  of 
them  within  earshot,  that  it  may  be  in  cities 
more   remote   from  the  nation's  capital. 

City  Clubs  are  said  to  fall  generally  into  two 
classes — those  which  "resolute"  on  matters  of 
civic  and  national  interest,  and  those  which  pro- 
vide simply  a  forum  for  discussion  of  all  sides 
of  every  question.  The  Washington  City  Club 
in  a  way  combines  both  of  these — although  the 
combination  is  frankly  an  experiment.  Although 
the  club  itself  is  purely  a  forum  in  relation  to 
public  affairs,  within  it  have  been  formed  prac- 
tically autonomous  civic  groups,  such  as  Public 
Health,  Public  Safety,  Law  and  Legislation, 
Education,  Public  Utilities,  etc.,  and  these  groups 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  positions.  Should 
the  Board  of  Governors  object  to  their  stand, 
it  can  revoke  the  group  charter,  but  only  after 
being  upheld  in  this  by  the  general  membership 
if  the  group  so   appeals.     So  far,   the   working 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Club  Notes 

To  the  supporters  of  the  City  Club  legislative 
program  Governor  Small's  veto  of  the  Cruden 
bill  seems  as  unfortunate  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  bill  removes  the  names  of  presidential  elec- 
tors from  the  ballot,  thus  reducing  the  size  of 
the  ballot  voted  in  Chicago  by  about  one-third. 
Under  its  terms  only  the  names  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  vv^ould  appear 
on  the  ballot  and  the  Governor  would  appoint 
the  electors  whose  names  had  been  filed  as  sup- 
porters   of    the    successful    candidates. 

Several  City  Club  members  are  authors  of 
prominent  articles  appearing  in  July  periodicals: 

Robert  E.  Park  has  written  on  the  subject, 
"Sociology  and  the  Social  Sciences"  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

"Contemporary  American  Radicalism"  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  byVictor  S.  Yarros  in  the  July 
number  of  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Professor  H.  G.  Moulton's  second  article 
from  London  for  Chicago  Commerce  (July  16) 
describes  in  detail  the  recent  International 
World  Trade  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizen- 
ship has  decided  that  its  program  of  work  shall 
include  a  study  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  and  a  concrete  task  of  co-operating 
with  various  national  groups  in  their  Ameri- 
canization activities. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Ross,  formerly  Social  Service 
Secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Grace  Church,  Traverse 
City,   Michigan. 


The  City  Club  of  Washington — Continued 

out  of  this  plan  has  not  been  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  conclusions  as  to  its  effectiveness. 

These  groups  and  the  club  forum  constitute 
the  organization's  civic  aspect.  The  civic  func- 
tion of  a  City  Club  must  inevitably  be  different 
in  Washington  than  in  any  other  city,  at  least 
until  the  long  fight  for  Americanization  of  the 
District  is  won.  Washingtonians  now  have  no 
votes,  either  on  city  or  national  matters;  they 
are  ruled  by  two  Congressional  committees  and 
the  three  District  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President. 

The  Washington  City  Club  is  still  in  a 
formative  stage.  Once  in  its  new  building,  its 
character  will  become  more  definitely  defined. 
In  this  building  will  be  the  largest  meeting  or 
banquet  hall  in  the  city,  eight  dining  rooms, 
seating  from  40  up  to  800  persons,  several  of 
them  also  available  as  conference  or  meeting 
quarters  for  outside  organizations  on  special 
occasions.  Two  of  these,  the  main  dining  room, 
with  over  4,500  feet  of  floor  surface,  and  the 
grill,  will  be  used  exclusively  for  dining  pur- 
poses. It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  other  civic 
organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Board  of  Trade  (which  is  also  prac- 
tically a  chamber  of  commerce),  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  clubs,  all  will  center  their  gatherings 
at  the  City  Club.  None  of  these  organizations 
now  has  permanent  quarters  of  its  own. 

As  a  social  and  recreational  center,  the  City 
Club  also  will  perform  a  large  function,  with 
its  big  lounge,  the  same  size  as  the  main  dining 
room,  its  card  and  billiard  rooms  and  its  big 
gymnasium. 

Something  of  the  club's  ideals  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  address  of  E.  C.  Graham,  its  second 
president,    at    the    ground-breaking    ceremonies. 

"The  City  Club  must  be  inclusive  if  it  is  to 
fulfill  its  function,"  Mr.  Graham  said.  "Through- 
out the  city  there  are  various  civic  organizations 
of  business  men,  professional  mer  'ghborhood 
groups — each  with  a  special  function  cO  perform. 
The  City  Club  does  not  conflict  with  these — it 
includes  them.  Almost  entirely  it  is  made  up  of 
men  who  belong  to  one  or  more  of  these  spe- 
cialized organizations. 

"They  come  to  the  City  Club  because  there 
they  find  a  mental  clearing  house,  where  the 
ideas  of  all  groups  and  all  men  can  be  exam- 
ined. Out  of  the  ideas  for  civic  betterment 
and  for  national  betterment  which  these  and 
other  groups  develop,  the  City  Club  will  build 
a  sound  and  enduring  body  of  civic  ideals.  That 
is  our  greatest  function." 
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Fifty- Ward  Redistricting  Before  Council 

As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  on  Friday  after- 
noon the  City  Council  meets  to  take  action  on 
the  long  delayed  redistricting  of  the  city  into 
fifty  wards.  The  ordinance  will  be  introduced 
as  new  business  by  Alderman  Byrne,  chairman 
of  the  redistricting  committee.  There  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  than  a  possibility  that  the 
rules  may  be  suspended  and  favorable  action 
taken  on  the  present  plan. 

The  final  changes  were  made  and  the  bill 
was  approved  on  Thursday  by  the  Council 
committee.  In  the  drawing  of  the  new  ward 
lines  every  effort  has  been  made  to  satisfy  all 
elements  in  the  Council,  so  that  little  opposition 
is  expected  on  the  floor  of  the  Council.  The 
present  plan  follows  very  closely  the  redistrict- 
ing plan  that  was  proposed  by  Alderman  Cer- 
mak's  committee  last  February,  and  failed  of 
passage  because  of  opposition  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

Sponsors  of  the  Fifty-Ward  Law  who  have 
followed  the  measure  in  its  various  stages  of 
development  say  that  the  present  measure  is 
on  the  whole  commendable.  Political  considera- 
tions, of  course,  largely  determined  its  provi- 
sions but  it  is  as  good  as  a  body  like  the  City 
Council  might  be  expected  to  approve.  If  the 
ordinance  is  passed  it  will  become  effective  in 
the  spring  of  1923. 


Washtenaw  avenue,  and  an  addition  to  the 
Bryn  Mawr  school,  South  Jeffrey  avenue  and 
74th  street. 


The  Council  will  also  consider  Alderman 
Lyle's  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  activities  of 
the  municipal  government  in  all  departments 
with  the  view  of  eliminating  or  consolidating 
duplicating  positions. 


Plan  14  New  School  Buildings 

Plans  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  expend 
more  than  $10,500,000  during  the  next  five 
months  on  new  school  buildings,  text  books,  and 
playgrounds  were  announced  yesterday  by  Supt. 
Mortenson.  Of  this  amount  more  than  $9,000,- 
000  will  be  spent  on   14  new  school  buildings. 

Construction  of  five  of  the  schoolhouses,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,950,000,  will  be  started  within  a 
month,  as  bids  have  already  been  accepted,  Mr. 
Mortenson  is  reported  to  have  said.  The  erec- 
tion~  of  the  other  schools  will  follow  without 
delay.  The  five  for  which  ground  will  be  broken 
within  a  few  weeks  are  to  be  at  North  Marsh- 
field  avenue  and  Jonquil  terrace;  Marsh  branch 
school,  10720  Calhoun  avenue;  Herzl  school 
addition,  Douglas  boulevard  and  Lawndale 
avenue;    Lafayette    school,    Augusta   street    and 


Principles  Governing  Wage  Settlement 

As  a  prerequisite  to  his  decision  fixing  the 
wage  scale  in  the  building  trades.  Judge  Landis 
has  informed  the  Building  Construction  Em- 
ployers Association,  the  Associated  Builders, 
and  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  that 
the  agreements  and  working  rules  in  each  trade 
must  comply  with  the  Arbitration  Agreement 
which  provides  that  they  "shall  be  as  uniform 
as  possible."  He  insists  also  that  the  agreements 
shall  contain  no  provisions  "contrary  to  law  or 
sound  public  policy  or  public  economy." 

Accordingly,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
agreements.  Judge  Landis  has  suggested  certain 
revisions  of  the  agreement  for  consideration  and 
has  formulated  the  following  "principles  gov- 
erning the  consideration  of  agreements  and 
working    rules    affecting    a   just   wage    scale." 

Article  1.  Monopolistic  elements  of  asso- 
ciations  or   unions    are    intolerable, 

( 1 )  Unless  the  public  is  served  more  eco- 
nomically with   them   than  without  them. 

(2)  Unless  anyone  qualified  may  join  them 
without   hindrance   or   discrimination. 

(3)  Unless  they  serve  anyone  on  demand 
without  discrimination. 

(4)  Unless  sufficient  apprentices  be  taught 
to  supply  enough  skillful  managers  and  workers. 

(5)  Unless  working  rules  and  conditions 
eliminate  waste  of  time,  effort  and  material;  in- 
crease quality  and  quantity  of  product;  encour- 
age improved  methods,  materials  and  appliances; 
produce  increased  skill  and  contentment  of  the 
workers;  and  help  to  preserve  peace. 

Article  2.  Other  things  being  equal,  trades 
should  have  higher  wages,  or  wages  above  the 
average, 

(1)  If  the  work  is  more  hazardous. 

(2)  If  greater  skill  is  required. 

(3)  If  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship  is 
required  to  become  proficient. 

(4)  If  the  work  is  intermittent  or  unsteady 
due   to   weather  or  seasonable  demand. 

Article  3.  Other  things  being  equal,  trades 
having  rules  or  conditions  that  produce  or  per- 
mit waste  should  have  a  lower  wage,  or  a  wage 
lower  than  the  average  rate. 

Judge  Landis  asks  that  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy be  prepared  to  fix  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  to  comply  with  these  principles  as 
much  as  possible,  and  when  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  specific  item,  to  submit  the  several 
disagreements  to  him. 
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Enforcing  the  City  Plan 

In  the  current  number  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal Review  Frank  B.  Williams  describes 
how  to  protect  the  city  plaa.  without  restric- 
tions on  private  property  which  the  courts 
deem   unreasonable.      He   writes: 

"A  most  serious  defect  in  the  city-planning 
law  of  this  country  is  the  lack  of  any  method 
of  making  the  principal  features  of  the  plan 
binding  upon  the  land  included  within  it.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  a  city  plan  is  to  corre- 
late the  public  works  undertaken  by  the  city 
from  time  to  time,  so  that,  without  duplication 
or  waste,  each  of  them  may  form  part  of  a 
scheme  adapted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs 
of  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  Useful 
as  a  plan  without  binding  force  often  is,  it  in- 
evitably fails  of  fulfillment  in  many  important 
particulars  unless  the  observance  of  it  is  made 
obligatory.  In  so  far  as  the  city  itself  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  legal  difficulty  in  framing  a 
law  which  shall  have  this  effect,  and  in  a  few 
of  our  states  cities  are  authorized  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  shall  govern  all  future  construc- 
tion by  the  city  until  amended  in  due  form;  more 
than  a  majority  vote  of  the  council  and  a  pre- 
vious reference  to  the  city-planning  committee 
or  a  similar  authority  for  investigation  and  re- 
port being  sometimes  required  for  such  amend- 
ments. 

"Admirable  as  is  a  provision  making  the  city 
itself  conform  to  the  plan,  it  will  not  ensure 
the  construction  of  the  public  works  as  planned 
unless  the  city  has,  or  can  obtain  at  a  reason- 
able price,  the  land  which  these  works  require. 
The  current  financial  demands  of  the  modern 
city  are  so  great  that  it  can  seldom  purchase 
land  in  advance  of  present  needs.  Unless, 
therefore,  some  method  is  devised  of  preventing 
the  owners  of  the  land  planned  from  making 
improvements  within  the  lines  of  planned  public 
works,  the  expense  of  acquiring  the  land,  when 
the  city  is  ready  to  undertake  the  work,  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  prohibitive,  and  important  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  will,  inevitably,  be  abandoned. 
This  the  history  of  city  planning  in  this  country 
only  too  clearly  proves. 

"In  other  countries  where  city  planning  is 
practiced  with  success,  the  plan  of  streets  is  pro- 
tected from  the  encroachments  of  the  land 
owner,  without  expense  to  the  city,  under  a 
power  analogous  to  our  police  power,  by  pro- 
viding that  if  at  any  time  after  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  the  land  owner  places  improvements  in 
the  bed  of  mapped  streets,  he  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  these  improvements  when  his 
land  is  taken  for  the  street." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

(From  the  National  Municipal  Review) 

The  City  of  New  York  will  accept  the  of!er 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  to  erect  per- 
manent traffic  towers  of  attractive  design  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  place  of  the  present  temporary 
structures.  The  tower  system  of  traffic  control 
on  this  crowded  highway  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Special  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Harriss, 
who  erected  and  maintained  the  present  towers 
at  his  own  expense,  states  that  during  the  time 
they  have  been  in  place,  the  insurance  compa- 
nies have  reported  a  saving  of  $2,000,000  in 
small  accident  "ndemnities;  92^^  per  cent  of  the 
drivers  adhere  to  the  system,  and  telephonic  con- 
nection between  the  towers  makes  it  possible  to 
apprehend  those  who  do  not. 

Long  Beach  is  the  first  California  city  to  sig- 
nal the  reaction  of  popular  sentiment  against 
liberal  methods  of  direct  legislation.  Under 
the  new  charter  no  initiatory  measure  can  be 
placed  on  the  municipal  ballot  in  that  city  until 
it  has  been  signed  by  25  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
electors.  Referendum  petitions  may  not  be  cir- 
culated at  all.  They  can  be  filed  at  the  city 
hall,  and  those  wishing  to  protest  against  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  council  must  go  there 
to  sign  them.  Before  such  a  petition  becomes 
effective  it  must  also  be  signed  by  25  per  cent 
of  the  registered  citizens. 

Reports  from  Cleveland  state  that  the  city- 
manager  plan  has  more  than  a  fighting  chance 
in  the  election  which  will  undoubtedly  be  held 
this  fall.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  held  some  promise  at  the 
start,  is  general.  The  machines  of  both  po- 
litical parties  will  oppose  it.  The  Cleveland 
Press  claims  that  these  organizations  are  rais- 
ing a  big  fund  to  combat  city-manager  govern- 
ment. 

The  public  service  commission  has  ordered  a 
return  to  the  five-cent  street  car  fare  in  In- 
dianapolis, with  a  two-cent  transfer  charge.  The 
order  expires  August  1,  and  until  then  the  effect 
of  the  lower  fare  on  jitney  bus  competition  will 
be  studied.  A  new  routing  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  help  solve  the 
jitney  problem. 

Baltimore  citizens  are  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign of  education  throughout  Maryland  to  se- 
cure increased  representation  for  the  city  in  the 
state  legislature.  They  ask  for  fourteen  sen- 
ators instead  of  four,  and  thirty-seven  delegates 
instead  of  twenty- four. 


Prof.    Cavid  Kin3:ey, 
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The  City  Club  of  Cleveland* 

By  FRANCIS  T.  HAYES,  Secretary 

The  Club  Creed:    " I  hail  and  harbor  and  hear  men  of  every  belie  f  and  party ;  for  within  my  portals  prejudice 
grows  leas  and  bias  dwindles  .  .  .  I  am  the  city's  club— The  City  Club.  ' ' 


T7  0UNDED  in  the  autumn  days  of  1912  by  a 
*■  small  number  of  broad-gauged  citizens  who 
believed  that  Cleveland  needed  a  forum  where 
free  and  open-minded  discussion  of  public  affairs 
might  be  held,  The  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  "A 
Social  Club  with  a  Civic  Purpose,"  nears  the 
close  of  its  ninth  year  with  a  membership  of 
3,000  and   a  waiting  list  of  over  200. 

Believing  the  primary  need  of  our  citizens  to 
be  "information  and  not  reformation,"  The  City 
Club  of  Cleveland  has  always  been  a  non-mili- 
tant organization.  It  aims  to  present  in  its 
forum,  without  favor  or  bias,  all  the  available 
facts  on  public  questions,  leaving  to  its  members 
and  the  city  at  large  the  privilege  of  acting  on 
those  facts  as  they  see  fit.  The  City  Club  has 
never  passed  a  resolution  in  its  history,  nor  has 
any  officer  or  committee  member  spoken  for  the 
Club  officially  or  in  a  personal  manner  that  might 
be  misinterpreted   as  official  by  the  community. 

Because  of  its"  non-militant  character,  The 
City  Club  has  been  able  to  gather  and  to  hold  in 
its  membership  representatives  of  every  race, 
creed  and  shade  of  political,  religious  and  eco- 
nomic belief.  Uplifter  and  reformer  rub  elbows 
with  machine  politicians;  radical  and  conserva- 
tive sit  side  by  side  in  the  meetings;  there  has 
been  created  a  multi-partisan  body  of  enlightened 
public-thinking  business  and  professional  men. 

The  City  Club  of  Cleveland  maintains  a 
forum  that  has  always  been  free  and  open,  and 
"Freedom  of  Speech"  has  been  made  no  less  a 
reality  than  its  companion  principle,  "Fairness  of 
Speech."  The  City  Club  does  not  stand  sponsor 
for  any  speaker  who  appears  on  its  rostrum, 
nor  does  it  hold  a  brief  for  the  opinions  he  may 
express.  The  community  of  Cleveland  has  come 
to  realize  the  rigid  sincerity  of  the  Club's  forum 
policy  and  The  City  Club  is  looked  upon  as  a 
clearing  house  of  public  opinion. 

*The    fifth    article    in    the   series    on    other    City   Clubs. 


Forum  meetings  are  held  every  Saturday  noon 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  and 
take  the  form  of  luncheon  meetings,  as  Cleve- 
land may  be  termed  a  "luncheon-meeting"  city. 
The  address  usually  lasts  about  forty  minutes, 
and  is  followed  by  a  lively  question  period  which 
runs  as  long  as  the  time  of  the  speaker  permits. 
The  leading  public  men  of  the  nation  and  state 
appear  on  the  programs,  as  well  as  local  speakers 
on  local  public  questions.  During  the  1920-1921 
season,  forty-nine  meetings  were  held  by  The 
City  Club,  with  a  total  attendance  of  consider- 
ably over  thirty-six  thousand  citizens  and  guests. 

In  order  to  carry  the  usefulness  of  its  forum 
to  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  Club  holds  weekly 
forum  meetings  during  the  winter  months  at 
several  social  centers  and  high  school  audito- 
riums in  outlying  neighborhoods.  During  the 
summer  an  outdoor  forum  is  conducted  on  the 
Public  Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  the 
dual  purpose  of  providing  a  warm-weather 
forum  and  keeping  alive  the  fine  traditions  of 
free  speech  and  free  assemblage  with  which  this 
spot  has  been  associated  since  the  days  of  Tom 
L.  Johnson.  Speakers  of  national  prominence 
also  appear  in  these  forums. 

"A  Social  Club  with  a  Civic  Purpose,"  The 
City  Club  has  extensive  social  and  recreational 
facilities,  in  its  clubrooms,  which  occupy  eight 
thousand  square  feet  in  the  HoUenden  Hotel. 
Lounges,  writing  room,  library,  dining  room, 
billiard  and  committee  rooms  are  daily  taxed  to 
their  capacity.  Striving  to  be  a  "human"  sort 
of  organization.  The  City  Club  has  arranged 
for  playtime  for  its  members.  It  is  the  chess 
and  checker  center  of  Cleveland,  and  leading 
players  of  the  country  have  been  kind  enough 
to  term  its  facilities  the  most  complete  in  Amer- 
ica. Samuel  Rzeschewski  made  his  first  trip 
west  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  stage  a  monster 
exhibition    at    The    City    Club.      The    Western 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  City  Club  of  Cleveland— Continued 

Chess  Association  will  hold  its   annual   tourna- 
ment at  The  City  Club  next  fall. 

In  addition  to  chess  and  checkers,  indoor  horse 
shoes,  shuffle  board,  and  dodo  have  their  active 
daily  followers.  Baseball  scores  are  received 
by  ticker  and  posted  in  the  Club  lounge.  Each 
year  the  world's  series  ball  games  are  given, 
play  by  play,  on  a  large  mechanical  board.  A 
billiard  room,  with  three  tables,  is  far  too  small 
to  meet  the  demand. 

During  the  winter  occasional  evening  enter- 
tainments are  given  for  the  members  and  their 
ladies.  Last  year's  Election  Night  party  was 
attended  by  over  three  thousand  folks.  A  Christ- 
mas party  is  given  each  year  for  members  only. 
A  gridiron  review  of  Cleveland's  political  life, 
called  "Stunt  Night,"  is  given  in  one  of  the 
local  theaters  each  year  for  members  only,  at- 
tendance averaging  about  two  thousand.  Each 
summer  the  Club  gives  an  outing,  called  a 
"Round-Up,"  which  draws  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  hundred  members. 

Through  this  social  program  and  social  back- 
ground, aided  by  its  weekly  publication,  The 
City,  written  in  a  pseudo-humorous  vein.  The 
City  Club  keeps  active  and  alive  the  interest  of 
its  three  thousand  members  and  increases  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  fundamental  civic  purpose  of 
the  Club. 

Founded  on  a  democratic  basis,  the  initiation 
fee  of  the  Club  has  always  remained  at  $10  and 
the  dues  were  but  recently  raised  to  $20  a  year 
upon  request  of  the  membership,  one-fourth  of 
the  dues  now  going  into  a  building  fund.     The 


City  Club  of  Cleveland  is  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  with  a  large  surplus  on  hand  and  increas- 
ing each  year. 

With  its  tenth  anniversary  over  a  year  away, 
The  City  Club  of  Cleveland  hopes  soon  to  an- 
nounce its  removal  to  a  large  club  building  of 
its  own  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  business 
district.  The  need  and  policy  of  the  future  is 
expansion.  With  a  large  club  home  which  can 
accommodate  at  least  five  thousand  members 
and  a  resulting  increase  in  all  its  activities,  The 
City  Club  of  Cleveland  will  then  be  ready  to  go 
forward  to  a  complete  realization  of  the  hopes 
and  aims  as  expressed  in  its  creed: 
"The  Creed  of  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland" 

"I  hail  and  harbor  and  hear  men  of  every^ 
belief  and  party;  for  within  my  portals  prejudice 
grows  less  and  bias  dwindles. 

"I  have  a  forum — as  wholly  uncensored  as  it 
is  rigidly  impartial.  'Freedom  of  Speech'  is 
graven  above  my  rostrum;  and  beside  it,  'Fair- 
ness of  Speech.' 

"I  am  the  product  of  the  people,  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  their  community — weak  as  they  are  weak, 
and  strong  in  their  strength;  believing  that 
knowledge  of  our  failings  and  our  powers  begets 
a  greater  strength.  I  have  a  house  of  fellow- 
ship; under  my  roof  informality  reigns  and 
strangers  need  no  introduction. 

"I  welcome  to  my  platform  the  discussion  of 
any  theory  or  dogma  of  reform;  but  I  bind  my 
household  to  the  espousal  of  none  of  them,  for  I 
cherish  the  freedom  of  every  man's  conviction  and 
each  of  my  kin  retains  his  own  responsibility. 

"I  have  no  axe  to  grind,  no  logs  to  roll.  My 
abode  shall  be  the  rendezvous  pf  strong  but  open- 
minded  men  and  my  watchword  shall  be  'infor- 
mation,' not  'reformation.' 

"I  am  accessible  to  men  of  all  sides — literally 
and  figuratively — for  I  am  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  city — spiritually  and  geographically. 

"I  am  the  city's  club— The  City  Club." 


Have  You  Tried  It? 

The   House   Committee   was  gratified   to   re- 
ceive the  following  letter  last  week: 
Gentlemen: 

Twice  in  the  past  week  I  have  taken  evening 
dinner  at  the  Club  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  character  of  the  dollar  dinners  you  are 
serving.  If  you  are  not  losing  money  on  them, 
3'ou  surely  are  not  making  any  profit.  I  don't 
believe  the  members  fully  realize  the  merits  of 
this  service  else  there  would  be  a  larger  patron- 
age, especially  during  the  hot  weather. 
Yours  truly, 

William  N.  Buck. 
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Club  Notes 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Americanization  Council,  of  which  the  City  Club 
is  a  member,  has  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  study  the  question  of  America's 
Reception  of  Immigrants,  and  also  a  committee 
to  consider  questions  relating  to  naturalization. 
The  Council  will  co-operate  with  the  Association 
of  Commerce  in  securing  signatures  to  a  "Citi- 
zen's Pledge,"  which  has  for  an  object  the  stimu- 
lation of  greater  interest  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  citizens  in  the  obligation  of  the  franchise. 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  and  a  member  of  the  City 
Club,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  Garden  and  Town  Planning  Association  of 
London,  England.  This  association  has  a  long 
record  of  achievements  in  garden  city  develop- 
ment and  is  interested  in  the  plans  being  worked 
out  in  Chicago. 

Three  of  our  members,  Herbert  J.  Friedman, 
Ul.vsses  S.  Schwartz,  and  Charles  K.  Schwartz, 
announce  their  participation  in  the  formation 
of  a  partnership  for  the  general  practice  of  law 
under  the  firm  name,  Kelly,  Friedman,  Schwartz 
&  Doyle. 

Sherman  Kingsley,  well  remembered  as  a 
prominent  social  worker  and  Club  member, 
called  at  the  Club  offices  last  Tuesday.  He  is 
now  the  director  of  the  federated  welfare  agen- 
cies in  Philadelphia. 

C.  C.  Steinbeck,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  has  re- 
signed his  Club  membership  on  account  of  his 
moving  to  Peking,  China,  for  a  period  of  years. 

"The  Story  of  a  Great  Engineer,"  an  inter- 
view with  Bion  J.  Arnold,  who  is  one  of  our 
members,  is  told  in  the  August  number  of  the 
American  Magazine. 

Wilfred  S.  Reynolds  is  to  be  the  new,  full 
time  executive  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

The  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
election  of  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Burdick,  a  club  mem- 
ber, as  president  of  The  Abbott  Laboratories. 

The  Bulletins  of  two  other  City  Clubs — 
Washington  and  Portland — are  reprinting  arti- 
cles in  our  series  of  stories  on  other  City  Clubs. 

President  Johnstone  is  in  the  Southwest  on  a 
combined  business  and  pleasure  trip. 

The  City  Club  regrets  the  loss  of  S.  H.  Kim- 
ball, who  passed  away  on  July  11. 


City  Redistricted  Into  Fifty  Wards 

Chicago  is  finally  divided  into  fifty  wards, 
each  of  which  will  be  represented  in  the  City 
Council  by  one  alderman  after  the  spring  elec- 
tion of  1923,  in  accordance  with  the  new  law. 
The  new  lines  were  established  by  the  City 
Council  at  its  meeting  on  July  22  by  a  vote  of 
53  to  3.  Five  amendments  to  the  committee 
report  which  were  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Council  were  defeated  by  large  majorities.  One 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  approximate  equaliza- 
tion of  the  population  in  the  new  wards. 


At  its  last  meeting  the  City  Council  also 
passed  the  order  of  Alderman  Lyle,  providing 
for  a  survey  of  the  city  hall  departments  by  a 
special  commission  on  which  some  of  the  civic 
organizations  of  Chicago  as  well  as  appropriate 
official  bodies  would  be  represented.  If  the 
order  withstands  the  pressure  that  may  yet  be 
brought  against  it,  the  City  Club  may  expect 
to  face  a  new  responsibility. 


Zoning  Commission  Starts  Work 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Zoning  Commission, 
the  appointment  of  which  was  announced  a 
week  ago  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  marks  the 
culmination  of  eight  years'  efforts  by  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  especially  by  the  City  Club 
Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning.  The 
Commission  of  twenty-two  members  entered 
upon  Its  duties  with  considerable  enthusiasm  last 
Thursday  under  the  chairmanship  of  City  Build- 
ing Commissioner  Bostrum.  It  Is  reported  that 
the  first  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  study 
the  principles  of  zoning  and  the  history  of  zon- 
ing in  all  American  cities  where  it  has  been 
given  a  trial.  The  Corporation  Counsel's  office 
has  been  requested  to  present  an  exposition  of 
the  Commission's  powers  and  duties. 

The  City  Club  has  valuable  material  on  the 
subject  of  zoning  in  European  cities  and  some 
of  this  has  already  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission.  Our 
desire  Is  to  co-operate  wherever  possible  in  this 
task  which  promises  so  much  for  Chicago. 


Urge  Housing  Code  Worthy  of  Illinois 

Housing  Betterment,  a  monthly  magazine  is- 
sued by  the  National  Housing  Association,  con- 
gratulates the  people  of  Illinois  on  the  failure 
of  the  Kessinger  Housing  Bill,  which  is  described 
as  being  "most  unfortunate  in  the  low  standards 
that  It  set."  The  hope  is  expressed  that  "the 
friends   of  housing  reform   in   Illinois  will   take 
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steps  at  an  early  date  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  situation  in  the  future." 

The  statement  concludes:  "What  the  situation 
In  Illinois  needs  is  the  formulation  of  the  right 
kind  of  housing  code  by  the  friends  of  housing 
reform  and  not  by  its  enemies,  and  the  building 
up  of  a  united  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
such  a  law,  so  that  two  years  from  now,  when 
the  legislature  meets  again,  the  state  of  Illinois 
may  have  a  code  worthy  of  it  and  comparable 
with  the  modern  and  up-to-date  standards  of 
its  neighboring  states,  Iowa  and  Michigan." 

Zoning  As  an  Increment  of  Land  Values 

George  B.  Ford,  consulting  expert  of  the  New 
York  Zoning  Commission,  in  a  recent  article 
calls  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  New 
York  Zoning  Law  has  increased  property  values. 
He   is  quoted   thus  in  Housing   Betterment: 

"This  is  shown  by  the  following  fact:  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments of  New  York  city  says  that  he  has  not 
lowered  any  assessed  valuations  on  account  of 
any  damage  that  could  be  shown  under  the  Zon- 
ing ordinance.  Furthermore,  he  has  put  copies 
of  the  Zoning  ordinance  and  maps  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  of  his  field  appraisers,  and  told 
them  that  wherever  they  saw  a  benefit  due  to 
the  Zoning  ordinance  to  increase  the  assessed 
valuation  to  correspond.  This  they  have  done 
in  thousands  of  cases  throughout  the  five  bor- 
oughs in  New  York.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  tax  receipts  directly  attributable  to 
zoning,  that  has  paid  the  cost  of  zoning  a  great 
many  times  over. 

"More  interesting  still  is  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  protest  each 
year  against  increases  in  assessed  valuations  has 
objected  to  the  increases  imposed  on  account  of 
benefits  received  under  the  Zoning  ordinance. 
The  city  has  settled  down  to  zoning  as  proper 
and  just  and  today  one  almost  never  hears  any 
complaints  of  it. 

"In  a  large,  open,  residence  section  south  of 
Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  being  in- 
vaded by  apartment  houses,  stores  and  public 
garages  before  the  Zoning  ordinance  went  into 
efifect  with  a  drop  often  of  50  per  cent  in  prop- 
erty values,  almost  overnight  on  the  passage  of 
the  Zoning  ordinance  values  increased  often  10 
per  cent  and  have  been  going  up  steadily  ever 
since,  so  that  the  whole  tract  is  not  back  where 
it  was  before  the  invasion  started,  but  is  even 
better  off.  One  petition  after  another  is  coming 
in  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
from  this  district  to  stifiFen  up  still  more  on  the 
zoning  requirements." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  City  Council  of  Philadelphia  has  set 
aside  the  administration's  plan  for  city-wide 
municipal  street  cleaning,  to  begin  October  1st, 
reports  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Street  cleaning  is  being  done  by  private  contrac- 
tors, who  have  annually  submitted  bids  for  the 
work,  but  the  Director  of  Public  Works  has 
asked  for  funds  to  purchase  equipment  for  mu- 
nicipal operation.  Although  the  request  was  not 
granted,  the  Council  has  committed  itself  to  the 
municipal   program   beginning   January    1,    1922, 

The  Citizens'  League  Inter-Racial  Committee 
in  Kansas  City  is  being  enlarged  to  include  a 
hundred  or  more  members  of  the  white  and  the 
colored  races.  The  purpose  of  the  committee 
is  to  promote  amicable  relationships  between  the 
races.  A  smaller  committee  with  a  similar  ob- 
ject has  been  functioning  in  Kansas  City  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  principal  subjects  con- 
sidered have  been  Negro  high  school  facilities, 
the  location  of  homes  for  colored  people  and  the 
school  bond  election. 

A  new  St.  Louis  plan,  embracing  subways, 
great  boulevards,  landscape  borders,  and  ar- 
tistic terminals,  has  been  outlined  by  Harland 
Bartholomew,  engineer  for  the  city  plan  com- 
mission. The  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
$60,000,000,  to  meet  which  a  bond  issue  is  pro- 
posed. 

Rochester  is  to  build  a  concrete  bridge  with 
a  450-foot  span  across  the  river,  which  span  is 
believed  to  be  longer  than  that  of  any  existing 
bridge  of  this  type.  A  similar  bridge  now  under 
construction  in  Minneapolis  will  have  a  span  of 
400  feet. 

The  municipally  owned  water  works  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  shown  profits  during  the  past 
ten  years  amounting  to  $4,760,758,  above  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  taxes  and  Interest.  Last  year 
the  profits  were  only  $350,000,  and  this  year 
expenses  are  expected  to  equal  the  total  income. 

Disposal  of  garbage  by  the  reduction  method 
is  recommended  for  Baltimore,  in  a  report  on 
the  "Dispotal  of  City  Wastes  in  Baltimore,"  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Improvements,  dated 
April  9,  1921.  The  report  argues  that  the  re- 
duction plant  should  be  city  owned  and  operated. 

The  Mayor  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  the  City  Council,  has 
issued  a  proclamation,  appealing  for  gifts  to  the      l 
city. 

A  year  ago  there  were  800  families  in  Detroit 
on  the  books  of  the  Poor  Commission;  today 
there  are  more  than  9,000. 
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The  City  Club  of  Portland,  Oregon* 

By  L.  D.  BOSLEY.  President 

"To  inform  its  membert  and  the  community  in  public  matters  and  to  arouse  them  to  a  reaKzation  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship.  ' '    Motto— '  'Harmony  in  diversity. ' ' 


THE  City  Club  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  one 
of  the  younger  organizations.  Although 
organized  in  1916,  five  years  ago,  it  was  not 
until  two  years  later,  when  our  members  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  world  war,  that  the 
club  really  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a 
City  Club. 

Membership 

Since  that  time,  a  healthy  growth  has  been 
maintained.  A  membership  of  sixty,  two  years 
ago,  has  been  increased  to  six  hundred,  and  even 
though  our  club  is  still  small,  it  is  made  up  of 
young  men  w'ho  are  eager  for  the  attainment 
of  City  Club  ideals  and  the  accomplishment  of 
City  Club  purposes.  Business  men  of  the 
younger  group  and  professional  men — lawyers, 
physicians,  surgeons,  architects,  engineers  of  all 
the  branches  of  engineering,  college  professors 
and  social  workers — comprise  our  well  diversi- 
fied membership. 

Ideals 

Having  its  origin  in  a  small  group  of  young 
men  who  saw  an  opportunity  for  service  in  the 
study  of  municipal  problems  and  united  effort 
toward  their  solution,  this  club  has  continued  to 
be  primarily  a  study  club  and  an  active  force 
for  the  advancement  of  civic  welfare  rather 
than  a  social  club.  In  building  up  our  member- 
ship, it  has  been  our  aim  to  bring  together,  for- 
ward-looking men  who  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  civic  and  economic  welfare  of  the  city,  in 
order  that,  through  earnest  study,  impartial  dis- 
cussion and  united  activities,  they  may  co-operate 
for    good    citizenship    and    efficient    government. 

As  clearly  expressing  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  City  Clubs,  we  have  seize"3  upon  the 
phrase  used  by  Mr.  Frank  I.  Moulton  of  Chi- 
cago, in  his  re-statement  of  the  ideals  of  the 
City  Club:  "To  inform  its  members  and  the 
community  in  public  matters  and  to  arouse  them 

♦The   sixth   article  in   the   series   on   other    City   Clubs. 


to  a  realization  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship." 
Our  motto  is  "Harmony  in  diversity." 
Committees 

Believing  that  if  the  average  man  has  before 
him  the  facts  concerning  public  questions,  his 
judgment  may  be  depended  upon  for  conclusions, 
it  is  our  aim  to  secure  accurate  information 
through  committee  study  and  investigation,  and 
to  present  it  in  convenient  form. 

We  find  that  interest  in  the  club  is  stimulated 
by  drawing  into  committee  work  as  many  mem- 
bers as  possible.  WTiile  it  is  true  that,  in  most 
cases,  a  committee  composed  of  a  small  number 
is  more  efficient,  we  find  that  sub-committees  ap- 
pointed for  subdivisions  of  the  work  contribute 
to  the  sum  total  and  hold  the  interest  of  a  larger 
number  of  members. 

Government 

Eleven  members  comprise  the  governing  body 
of  the  club.  Five  of  these  are  the  officers.  A 
Public  Affairs  Committee  of  seven  members, 
with  the  first  vice-president  as  chairman,  out- 
lines the  work  of  the  club  and  suggests  public 
questions  for  study  and  investigation.  This 
committee  also  has  ^gharge  of  public  discussions 
and  arranges  the  programs  for  meetings  of  the 
club. 

Activities 

The  activities  of  the  club,  at  the  present  time, 
are  being  carried  on  through  committees  on 
Americanization,  Boys,  City  Planning,  Educa- 
tion, Industrial  and  Port  Development,  Legis- 
lation, Public  Health,  Taxation. 

These  committees  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  building  up  an  active  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  problems  in  their  respective 
fields  and  in  the  formulation  of  concrete  plans 
for  their  solution.  The  club  is  receiving  high 
commendation  for  the  character  of  the  work  ac- 
complished and  a  reputation  for  doing  construc- 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  City  Club  of  Fortland— Continued 

tive  work  in  a  conservative  way  is  being  estab- 
lished. 

The  Americanization  Committee,  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  local  organizations  and  the 
interest  of  industries  and  foreign  societies,  is 
undertaking  to  increase  the  attendance  in  Ameri- 
canization classes,  to  secure  the  appointment  by 
the  School  Board  of  an  Americanization  director 
who  shall  have  supervision  of  Americanization 
work  in  conjunction  with  a  citizens'  committee 
representing  the  various  organizations  now  in- 
terested in  Americanization  and  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  education  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  Portland  the  national  importance  of 
teaching  the  American  language  and  American 
ideals  to  foreigners. 

The  City  Planning  Committee  has  recently 
completed  a  report  concerning  the  readjustments 
proposed  in  a  request  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  the  city  council  for  the  vacation  of 
certain  streets  to  be  used  in  the  extension  and 
unification  of  railway  terminals  in  this  city. 
This  report  has  been  found  helpful  to  the  city 
engineer,  the  city  council  and  the  people  of  the 
community  in  determining  what  provisions  and 
reservations  for  the  protection  of  the  city  in  its 
future  growth,  should  be  made  before  approving 
the  request.  This  committee  intends  now  to  in- 
vestigate other  projects  of  city  development  and 
to  publish  reports  that  will  give  accurate  in- 
formation thereon.  A  series  of  charts  giving 
data  on  City  Planning  is  also  in  preparation. 
The  Legislative  Committee  studies  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  at  city 


and  state  elections.  Reports  giving  the  facts  on 
both  sides  of  the  questions,  after  careful  prep- 
aration, are  read  before  the  club  and  published 
in  the  Bulletin  or  separate  pamphlet. 

The  newly  organized  Public  Health  Commit- 
tee is  undertaking  an  examination  of  the  city 
health  ordinances  and  the  administration  of  the 
city  health  department  in  order  to  be  able  to 
suggest  improvements  in  health  service  that  may 
further  increase  the  healthfulness  of  our  healthy 
city. 

The  other  committees  of  the  club  are  actively 
pursuing   definite   lines    of    work. 

Addresses  by  prominent  speakers,  reports  of 
committees  and  discussions  of  questions  of  cur- 
rent interest  are  features  of  the  weekly  luncheon 
meetings. 

The  Portland  City  Club  Bulletin,  issued  every 
week,  is  a  new  undertaking.  The  first  number 
was  issued  last  October  and  as  all  our  work  is 
done  by  volunteer  workers  with  no  paid  secre- 
tary, it  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  issue  a 
weekly  Bulletin  measuring  up  to  the  high  ideals 
of  our  City  Club.  We  are  learning  by  experi- 
ence and  continually  making  improvements. 
Presidents'  Council 
Portland  seems  to  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  clubs,  most  of  which  are  doing  good 
work  in  their  respective  fields.  Harmony  among 
the  various  clubs  has  been  increased  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Presidents'  Council  made  up  of 
the  presidents  of  about  fifteen  clubs  and  civic 
organizations.  The  Presidents'  Council  holds  a 
dinner  meeting  once  a  month  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  of  general  interest  to  all  thp 
clubs. 

Social  Activities  Undeveloped 
The  social  side  of  our  club  is  undeveloped  as 
yet.  We  havfe  not  secured  a  Club  Home  and 
the  weekly  luncheon  meetings  in  the  dining 
room  of  a  large  hotel  offer  the  only  opportunity 
for  the  members  at  large  to  become  acquainted. 
Weekly  meetings  of  the  board  of  governors  and 
the  various  committees  tend  to  encourage  closer 
friendships  in  the  small  groups.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  develop  the  civic  activities  first  and 
the  social  activities  later. 

Program  for  the  Future 
Our  program  for  the  future  calls  for  an 
executive  secretary  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
season  in  September  and  an  office  for  headquar- 
ters, a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  our  activities, 
an  increase  in  membership  and  within  a,  very 
few  years,  a  Club  Home  which  will  have  all 
the  facilities  of  a  "social  club  with  a  civic  pur- 
pose." 
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National  Associations  Meet  at  City  Club 

The  National  Municipal  League  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Chicago  City  Club  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  our  Club  home  early  in 
November.  With  the  League  in  overlapping 
sessions  veill  be  the  Civic  Secretaries'  Associa- 
tion and  the  City  Managers'  Association.  Dur- 
ing the  same  week  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion meets  in  Chicago  and  will  have  some  of  its 
sessions  in  connection  with  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  in  the  Club  house. 


Club  Notes 


As   others  see  us — 

The  City  Club  Bulletin  has  been  heartened  a 
good  deal  lately  because  of  the  comments  made 
its  articles  on  City  Clubs.  One  editor  who  is 
reprinting  the  series  writes,  "Your  series  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  thing  the  City  Club 
Tribune  has  ever  published.  We  are  still  so 
young  that  a  real  conception  of  the  function  of 
a  City  Club  is  still  in  the  making  among  us. 
These  articles  are  going  to  have  a  great  in- 
fluence, I  feel,  on  the  Club's  future." 

Here's  another,  and  it  includes  a  nice  word 
for  the  Club!  "Please  accept  our  thanks  for 
your  permission  to  use  the  articles  on  the  other 
City  Clubs.  A  series  of  such  articles  to  be  of 
value  to  our  members  must  necessarily  have  an 
article  on  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago.  May  we  have  an  article 
from  you?" 

The  Club  staff  has  been  collecting  information 
about  the  leading  civic  and  citizen  organizations 
in  the  United  States  during  the  present  summer. 
Up  to  date  some  sixty  such  associations  have  filled 
out  an  exhaustive  questionnaire  prepared  in  our 
oflSce.  This  information  is  to  be  analyzed  and 
thrown  into  such  form  that  it  will  be  available 
to  any  one  who  wants  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  the  field  of  organized  citizen  effort. 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Green,  one  of  our  members, 
spoke  to  the  Portland  City  Club  a  few  days  ago 
on  the  subject  of  "Public  Health."  A  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Portland  Club  says, 
"Send  on  some  more  of  your  good  speakers  and 
let  me  know  when  they  are  coming  so  we  can 
date  them  up." 

Our  editor,  Everett  W.  Lothrop,  is  away  on 
a  short  vacation.  We  shall  expect  a  better 
Bulletin  than  ever  when  he  returns. 

The  Bulletin  has  just  received  word  of  the 
death  of  James  P.  Elliott,  a  member  since  1919. 


Unemployment  and  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House 

Last  spring  the  Club's  Housing  and  Unem- 
ployment committees,  in  letters  and  a  private 
conference  with  the  Mayor,  urged  the  necessity 
of  opening  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  or  at 
least  the  making  of  arrangements  to  open  it  in 
the  fall.  They  also  pointed  out  the  need  for 
the  appointment  of  an  official  unemployment 
commission  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  meet- 
ing our  present  local  unemployment  problem. 

As  the  summer  wears  on  the  statistics  on  un- 
employment continue  discouraging.  On  July  21 
Mr.  C.  J.  Boyd,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Free  Employment  Bureau,  reported  to  the 
Princeton  Foundation  Committee  of  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  with  the  exception  of  April, 
unemployment  has  been  on  a  continued  increase 
for  twelve  months;  that  on  July  1  there  were 
five  applicants  for  every  possible  opening  in 
some  parts  of  the  state;  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  extreme  distress  among  the  families  of 
men  seeking  work;  and  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  non-family  men  in 
Chicago  sleeping  in  the  parks  and  probably 
begging  food  from  day  to  day. 

Winter  is  not  far  away  and  the  present  dis- 
tress seems  bound  to  continue.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Club  committees  may  be  of  service  in 
bringing  this  situation  home  to  our  local  offi- 
cials. The  Municipal  Lodging  House  should 
have  been  opened  last  spring.  Chicago  will  cer- 
tainly need  it  this  fall  and  winter.  Closing  our 
eyes  so  that  we  do  not  see  what  is  unpleasant 
to  us  is  playing  the  old  game  of  the  ostrich, 
which  hides  its  head  in  the  sand  and  fools  no 
one  but  itself. 


New  York  Organizations  and  Unem- 
ployment 

A  co-ordinating  committee  on  unemployment 
activities  has  been  formed  by  representatives  of 
twenty  organizations  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  better  results  in  dealing  with 
community  unemployment  problems.  Four 
working  committees  has  been  appointed;  these 
are:  Unemployment,  Vocational  Opportunities, 
Continuation  Schools  and  Editorial  Committee. 
A  series  of  bulletins  in  mimeographed  form  are 
being  issued  which  will  record  the  progress  of 
their  work.  Bulletin  I  contains  discussions  of 
the  condition  of  adult  and  juvenile  unemploy- 
ment, together  with  a  graph  showing  the  em- 
ployment situation  in  one  of  the  major  indus- 
tries of  the  city. 
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The  Water  Meter  Question  Again 

The  city  council  is  again  considering  the  water 
meter  question.  To  many  the  question  of  the 
initial  cost  seems  paramount.  Much  more  is 
involved.  The  flat  rate  now  in  use  puts  a 
burden  upon  the  water  system  which  it  cannot 
carry  and  maintain  a  proper  pressure. 

High  pumpage  and  low  pressures  go  together 
as  shown  by  a  map  prepared  in  the  city  engi- 
neer's oflfice.  In  the  last  days  of  July  the  pumps 
handled  about  365  gallons  per  capita  per  day. 
This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  conceivable  use- 
ful consumption.  The  waste  is  caused  by  care- 
lessness and  faulty  plumbing.  Installation  of 
meters  would  tend  to  eliminate  this  waste. 

Pressures  are  low  because  of  the  enormous 
drain  on  the  system.  The  citizen  who  lives  in 
the  upper  story,  the  firemen  who  fight  against 
odds  anyway,  and  even  the  pumps,  which  are 
constructed  to  operate  against  high  pressures, 
all  suffer  because  of.  this  condition. 

The  map  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  shows 
the  water  pressure  at  the  various  city  pumping 
stations,  and  at  points  in  other  vicinities.  Of 
the  61  points  marked  only  34  have  a  pressure 
of  25  pounds — an  admittedly  low  pressure.  At 
14  points  the  pressure  is  between  15  and  20 
pounds. 


Notes  on  the  City-Manager  Movement 

(From  the  July  City  Manager  Bulletin) 

Niagara  Falls  recently  voted  to  retain  its 
commission-manager  charter,  refusing  to  revert 
to  the  proposed  mayor-alderman  plan.  "This 
is  probably  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  efforts 
of  the  old  political  ring  to  regain  control." 


Three  Indiana  towns,  Madison,  Connorsville 
and  Richmond,  have  voted  down  the  city-man- 
ager plan.  The  state  chairman  of  one  of  the 
political  parties  is  quoted  as  "glorying  in  this 
display  of  Americanism  and  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  turn  aside  from  government  by  re- 
sponsible parties." 


The  following  cities  have  recently  appointed 
managers:  Long  Beach  (California),  Colorado 
Springs,  West  Hartford  (Connecticut),  Lake 
City  and  Ocala  (Florida),  St.  Marys  (Kan- 
sas), Durham  (N.  C.)  ;  Ardmore,  Duncan, 
Lawton  and  Yale  (Oklahoma),  Florence  (S.  C.) 
and  Morgantown    (W.  Va.). 


The  City  Club  will  have  no  part  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  City  Hall.  The  Mayor  vetoed 
the  Lyle  resolution  on  August  3. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  Bulletin's  report  of  a  saving  of  about 
one  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  people  of  Seattle 
through  a  reduction  of  the  rate  for  electric  light 
service,  since  the  City  took  over  the  plant,  led  a 
Club  member  to  call  attention  to  other  features 
of  municipal  operation.  He  points  to  a  report 
of  the  Utilities  Publication  Company,  which  de- 
clares (1)  that  in  1919  more  than  $200,000  of 
interest  on  outstanding  bonds  was  paid  from  the 
general  tax  resources  of  the  city;  (2)  that  an 
absolute  waste  of  over  $3,000,000  resulted  from 
the  attempted  development  of  water  power  on 
Cedar  River;  (3)  that  enormous  quantities  of 
fuel  oil  were  consumed  instead  of  using  water 
power,  at  a  much  less  cost. 

The  first  definite  step  toward  adoption  of  a 
zoning  system  for  Toledo  was  taken  when 
Council  committee  voted  last  week  to  report  ap- 
proved at  the  Council  meeting  of  next  Monday 
evening  an  ordinance  to  appropriate  funds  with 
which  the  City  Plan  Commission  may  employ 
Harland  Bartholomew  of  St.  Louis  to  prepare 
a  zoning  plan. 

The  women  were  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  the  city-manager  plan  in  Miami  at  the  elec- 
tion last  May.  The  men's  vote  showed  a  major- 
ity of  80  against  the  project,  but  the  women,  who 
cast  a  total  of  1,300  votes,  carried  the  election. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  to  annex  Rosedale  in 
August.   It  will  increase  the  population  to  1 10,000. 

There  are  11  cities  of  the  first  class  in  Kan- 
sas, of  which  3  are  operating  under  the  commis- 
sion-manager form  of  government,  and  8  operat- 
ing under  the  commission  form  of  government. 

Kansas  has  78  cities  of  the  second  class.  There 
are  5  of  these  operating  under  the  commission- 
manager  plan  and  36  operating  under  the  com- 
mission form  of  municipal  government.  The 
other  37  cities  of  the  second  class  are  being 
governed  by  the  mayor  and  council  form  of 
government. 

There  are  436  cities  of  the  third  class  in 
Kansas,  of  which  3  are  being  governed  by  the 
commission-manager  plan,  2  by  the  commission 
plan  and  431  by  the  mayor  and  council  form 
of  government. 

There  are  11  cities  operating  under  the  com- 
mission-manager plan,  46  operating  under  the 
commission  plan  and  469  operating  under  the 
mayor  and  council  form  of  government. 

The  total  foreign  born  white  population  of  Chi- 
cago, according  to  the  1920  census,  was  805,482, 
including  137,611  Polish,  112,288  German, 
102,095  Russian,  59,215  Italian,  58,563  Swedish, 
56,786  Irish,   and  50,392  Czecho-Slovaks. 


-T^D 


Prof*    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urban::i, 
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By  ROY  MALCOLM,  Civic  Secretary 

"Oar  aim  is  a  better  city,  a  better  state,  a  better  nation — brought  about  by  an  active,   intelligent, 

well-informed  citizenship.  " 


T^HE  City  Club  of  Los  Angeles  was  organ- 
-■■  ized  in  1907  by  a  group  of  citizens  who 
were  interested  in  seeing  something  done  for 
the  city  by  men  who  had  no  particular  axe 
to  grind,  men  who  wished  above  everything 
to  get  all  the  light  possible  on  public  questions. 
We  are  proud  to  number  in  this  group  Meyer 
Lissner,  now  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Liss- 
ner was  one  of  the  organizers  and  later  presi- 
dent  of   the   club. 

For  some  time  after  the  Club  was  organized 
an  important  question  raised  was,  whether  we 
should  take  a  militant  attitude  toward  public 
questions  or  should  become  a  clearing  house 
for  all  such  questions,  an  open  forum  where 
the  truth  could  be  brought  to  light.  After  some 
experiences  in  the  matter  of  taking  sides,  the 
Club  has  now  come  to  adopt  a  rather  definite 
policy. 

The  theory  has  become  a  well  settled  policy 
with  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club  that  we  are 
an  open  forum.  The  exaltation  of  truth  con- 
cerning municipal  problems  is  the  finest  service 
we  can  render  Los  Angeles.  If  the  backers  of 
a  public  measure  have  something  to  hide,  they 
will  not  seek  the  open  forum  of  the  City  Club. 
It  has  become  a  maxim  in  municipal  govern- 
ment that  well  lighted  streets  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  crime.  Even  so  will  the  glaring  light 
of  publicity  tend  to  lessen  crime  against  the 
common  welfare.  The  position  of  any  man  or 
any  organization  is  strengthened  a  thousand 
fold  when  armed  with  truth.  If  the  Club  clings 
to  this  ideal  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  place 
that  it  will  occupy  in  the  civic  life  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  Club  has  a  membership  of  some  2,300, 
made  up  of  resident  and  non-resident  members. 
Non-resident  members  are  members  living  out- 
side of  Los  Angeles  County,  who  pay  dues  of 

♦The  seventh  article  in  the  series  on  other  City  Clubs. 


$12  a  year.  Resident  members  pay  dues  of 
$20  a  year. 

Our  Club  quarters  are  located  on  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  floors  of  the  Chapman  Building. 
On  the  twelfth  floor  we  have  a  dormitory  of 
twenty  rooms,  accommodating  thirty  members, 
with  private  baths  and  a  shower  bath,  a  large 
sized  dining  room,  two  private  dining  rooms 
and  a  ladies'  parlor. 

On  the  thirteenth  floor  we  have  a  large  din- 
ing room,  a  bufifet,  billiard  room,  card  room, 
and  a  lounging  room  and  a  library.  The  lease 
on  these  floors  expires  in  August,  1924.  At  that 
time  the  Club  hopes  to  have  a  home  of  its  own. 
A  very  active  Building  Committee  is  now  work- 
ing on  this  project. 

Our  aim  as  a  civic  organization  is  a  better 
city,  a  better  state,  a  better  nation — brought 
about  by  an  active,  intelligent,  well  informed 
citizenship.  We  produce  this  type  of  citizen- 
ship through  our  regular  Wednesday  noon  and 
Saturday  noon  speaking  programs,  the  Monday 
Evening  Forum  and  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  which 
contain  a  synopsis  of  important  addresses  and 
other  items  of  civic  interest. 

It  is  our  general  purpose  to  keep  the  Satur- 
day noon  hour,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  immediate  local  in- 
terest. Our  aim,  also,  is  to  give  the  member- 
ship, under  proper  rules  and  regulations,  the 
widest  freedom  in  asking  questions  and  bring- 
ing out  vital   facts  at  these  Saturday  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  useful  activities  of  the  Club 
is  the  Monday  evening  forum.  In  this  activity 
the  Club  offers  its  membership  the  opportunity 
of  a  real  talk-fest.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
one  splendid  feature  of  American  political  life 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  thing  of  the  past,  that 
is,  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  the  open  forum 
which  was  such  a  vital  force  in  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting  and  in  many  middle 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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western  township  meetings.  In  these  assemblies 
the  townsman  learned  not  only  to  express  him- 
self, but  also  to  grapple  in  a  very  practical  way 
with  the  problems  of  government  in  his  own 
community.  Our  Monday  evening  forum  is  de- 
veloping a  spirit  of  interest  and  a  readiness  of 
speech  that  is  helpful  to  the  individual  and  will 
be  effective  in  the  practice  of  good  citizenship. 

Social  Activities 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Club  has 
added  a  musical  feature  to  its  activities  in  the 
form  of  the  Friday  noon  song-fest,  and  has 
endeavored  to  do  its  part  in  developing  a  love 
for  music  among  our  citizens.  This  feature 
of  our  activities  has  been  most  successful  and 
popular  and  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
many  musical  organizations  within  its  ranks, 
such  as  an  amateur  orchestra  and  a  number 
of  vocal  quartets.  Community  singing  by  the 
Club  has  also  been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
Many  local  musicians  have  been  attracted  to 
membership  in  the  Club  through  this  activity. 
At  these  Friday  noon  song-fests  special  artistic 
musical  numbers  have  been  rendered,  not  only 
by  members  but  also  by  artists  who  come  as 
guests  of  the  Club. 

An  unusual  feature  for  City  Club  life  is  the 
Alpine  Section,  headed  by  a  special  committee 
of  members  who  are  in-terested  in  outdoor  life. 
The  Los  Angeles  City  Club  is  peculiarly  situ- 
ated for  the  development  of  this  activity.  We 
are  half-way  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  An  hour's  ride  on  good  roads  in  an  auto- 
mobile will  take  us  into  the  heart  of  the  beau- 


ties of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  on  the" 
north,  while  a  similar  ride  to  the  west  or  south- 
west will  land  us  at  one  of  the  many  nearby 
beaches.  The  Alpine  Section  is  now  endeavoring 
to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a  City  Club  moun- 
tain camp  in  the  beautiful  canyon  of  Arroyo 
Seco,  in  the  nearby  mountains.  Los  Angeles  has 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  God's  great  out-of- 
doors  the  year  round. 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  that  we  are 
engaged  in.  We  are  yet  young,  but  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  outstrip  some  of  our  larger  brother 
organizations   of  the   East.    Watch  us  grow!!! 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  County  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in 
Milwaukee  has  inaugurated  a  survey  of  the 
county  in  order  to  make  recommendations  on  a 
county  zoning  plan  with  particular  reference  to 
the  development  of  the  present  and  future  indus- 
trial sections  lying  outside  the  city  limits.  Those 
behind  this  movement  believe  that  to  prepare  for 
the  future  growth  of  the  cit}^  the  city  and 
county  zoning  should  be  co-ordinated  and  devel- 
oped simultaneously. 

Hutchinson  is  the  first  city  in  Kansas  to  work 
out  a  city  plan.  The  plan  was  authorized  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  prepared  by  the 
Harland  Bartholomew  firm  of  St.  Louis.  The 
city  officials  who  were  prevented  from  undertak- 
ing the  expenditure  for  city  planning  purposes 
because  of  the  lack  of  statutory  authority  have 
approved  the  work. 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  joined  the  group  of 
American  cities  which  are  carefully  regulating 
the  parking  of  cars  in  the  downtown  area.  Park- 
ing in  certain  districts  is  limited  to  thirty  min- 
utes unless  a  person  competent  to  operate  the 
machine  remains  in  the  car.  The  ordinance  also 
contemplates  that  left  hand  turns  shall  be  barred 
in  the  congested  district. 

A  campaign  for  lower  taxes  has  been  opened 
in  Seattle  by  the  Tax  Reduction  Council,  com- 
posed of  thirty-eight  citizens  who  represent  as 
many  civic  and  fraternal  organizations.  The 
Council  will  regard  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
and  spending  of  public  money  solely  as  a  busi- 
ness matter. 


We  are  expecting  President  Johnston  to  be 
with  us  again  in  a  few  days.  He  reports  that  the 
weather  on  the  west  coast  has  been  cool  enough 
to  make  of  him  an  accomplished  fire  builder. 

Our  editor,  E.  W.  Lothrop,  will  be  at  his  desk 
again  this  week. 


W(M(M>Wm 
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New  Books  on  the   City  Club  Shelves  ence  and  Bill  Drafting  Agencies  such  as  the  II- 

"The  Movement  for  Budgetary  Reform  in  the  ^'""^'^^    Bureau    of    which    one    of   our   members, 

States."    W.  F,  Willoughby.  ^^-  ^-  ^-  Dodd,  was  for  a  time  director.  Mem- 

This  volume  on  Budgetary  Reform  is  one  of  ^^".  ^^^   ^^^   interested  in   the  subject  of   ad 

the  studies  in  administration  made  by  the  Insti 


tute  for  Governmental  Research  of  Washington. 
It  consists  of  a  chapter  of  introduction,  eight 
chapters  of  description  of  budgetary  legislation 
in  individual  states — one  of  which,  by  the  way, 
is  Illinois,  two  of  analysis  and  a  concluding 
chapter  of  general  summary. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  we  are  told  "that 
budgetary  reform  in  the  states  requires  progress 
along  three  lines:  the  establishment  of  an  inte- 
grated administrative  system;  the  requirement 
that  the  governor  is  head  of  this  system,  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  consoli- 
dated financial  statement  or  budget,  setting 
forth  the  financial  operations  of  the  government 
in  the  past,  present  treasury  conditions  and  his 
revenue    and    expenditure   program    for   the    en-       automobile ''anVytneV  competklon^  service-at- 


ministrative   reform   in   the    United   States   will 
welcome  this  volume. 

"Analysis    of    the    Electric    Railway    Problem." 

Delos  F.  Wilcox. 

Dr.  Wilcox  was  engaged  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tric Railways  Commission  in  1919  to  analyze 
the  testimony  taken  at  the  public  hearings  on 
the  street  railway  problem,  held  in  Washington 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Commission 
did  not  publish  the  Wilcox  analysis.  Believing 
that  the  public  should  have  this  study  the  au- 
thor has  published  it  privately  and  our  copy  is 
now  available  for  City  Club  men. 

Among  others  there  are  chapters  on  street 
railway  credit,  on  over  capitalization,  on  the 
uniform  5-cent  fare,  on  labor,  public  ownership, 


suing  fiscal  period;  and  the  reform  of  legislative 
procedure  governing  the  consideration  and  tak- 
ing action  upon  such  proposals.  ..." 

The  eight  descriptive  chapters  give  the  state 
of  affairs  in  a  group  of  states  which  are  upon 
all  even  footing  as  to  the  indicated  requirements. 
The  first   analytical  chapter  considers  the  For 


cost,  and  on  public  co-operation  in  the  railway 
business.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of  information 
for  students  of  the  local  transportation  problem. 

"The   People's  Bulletin,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  copy  of  The  People's  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  People's  Legislative  Service,  is  on 


mulation   of   the   Budget;   the   second   examines      the    library    table.     Under    the    directorship    of 
Legislative  Action  on  the  Budget.  Basil   M.    Mauley  this  service   was   established 

.  in  Washington  last  December  to  "represent  the 

Organized  Erforts  for  Improvement  of  Meth-      interests  of  the  public"  as  "opposed  to  the  claims 

of  special  interests."     It  expects  to  be  non-parti- 
san  and   non-political.    The   service   is  in   three 


ods  of  Administration  in  the  United  States. 
G.  A.  Weber. 


This  IS  a  recent  study  made  for  the  Institute  divisions,    legislative,    statistical    and    publicity, 

for  Governmental  Research.    It  traces  the  mod-  -phis  bulletin  is  the  first  in  the  publicity  series, 

ern  movement  for  efficiency  in  the   administra-  ^^^e  leading  articles   are:    The   Machine  That 

tion  of  public  affairs  beginning  with  the  estab-  ^^^j,  q^_  ^^^^  Congress  Has  Done,  What  Is 

hshment  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  ^nder  Way  and  Railroads  and  Soldiers. 


in  New  York  City  in  1907.  According  to  Mr. 
Weber  this  1907  establishment  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  movement  for  governmental  reform 
in  the  United  States — that  of  putting  our  ad- 
ministrative governmental  agencies  upon  a 
sounder  and  more  economical  basis.  The  ear- 
lier organized  reform  movements  had  to  do  with 
the  improvement  of  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  our  governments. 

The  book  discusses  all  agencies  dealing  with 
administrative  problems,  official  bodies  such  as 
the    President's    Commission    on    Economy    and 


New  Members 

Donald  F.  Campbell,  Actuary  and  Teacher. 
L.  G.  Willcox,  Class  Journal  Company. 
C.  Arthur  Carlson,  Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
John  W.  Fisher,   Lawyer. 
John  Schonlau,  Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
W.   R.   Stecher,   Salesman,   Ford-Parsons   Co. 
(Adv.) 


Curtis   W.    Post,    Mgr.    Printing   Production, 
Efficiency    and    the    various    state    commissions      ^^"-  ^-  Pittsford  Company, 
such   as  we   had   in    Illinois,    and   unofficial   or-  William  G.  Eckhardt,  Director,  Grain  Mar- 


ganizations  such  as  our  own  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency  and  the  bureaus  in  other  states  and 
cities. 

There  is  also  a  section  on  Legislative  Refer- 


keting,   Illinois  Agricultural  Assn. 

F.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Chief  Chemist,  Director  of 
Research,  American  Can  Co. 

Glen  H.   Pickard,  Consulting  Chemist. 
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Sacramento  Uses  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation 

SACRAMENTO  had  its  first  election  under 
the  proportional  representation  system  in 
May.  The  current  Proportional  Representation 
Review  brings  together  and  analyzes  local  opin- 
ions on  the  success  of  that  election.  There  were 
twenty-six  candidates  for  the  council — nine  to  be 
elected.  Friends  of  the  new  charter  organ- 
ized a  Freeholders  ticket,  hoping  to  get  unani- 
mous support  for  it.  They  elected  only  four. 
The  old  political  ring  elected  two.  The  other 
three  successful  candidates  were  a  physician 
endorsed  by  the  three  local  papers,  a  young  at- 
torney supported  by  ex-service  men  and  an 
attorney  supported  by  many  church  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  the  new  council  is 
made  up  as  follows:  A  physician,  a  retail  cloth- 
ing merchant,  a  bookkeeper,  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant, a  woman  head  of  a  grocery  business,  a 
former  fire  chief,  the  deputy  state  printer  and 
two  attorneys.  At  its  first  meeting  this  council 
chose  unanimously  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  as  the  new  city  manager,  an  ap- 
pointment which  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  city. 

Comments  on  the  result  of  the  election: 
Howard  Hadley,  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Tribune:  "It  was  interesting  to  me  as 
a  political  reporter  to  observe  the  Hare  propor- 
tional representation  voting  system  in  actual  op- 
eration in  Sacramento,  at  present  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  it.  It  helps 
mightily  to  remedy  the  chief  weakness  in  our 
governmental  structure,  the  government  of  cit- 
ies, because  it  deals  a  solar  plexus  blow  at  po- 
litical ring  rule.  In  connection  with  the  effi- 
cient city  manager  plan  it  stimulates  and  makes 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  mass  of  voters  in 
behalf  of  efficient  government.  It's  no  dreamy, 
visionary  scheme;  it's  a  fair  workable  plan 
based  on  common  sense — so  sensible  and  so  sim- 
ple withal  that  one  finds  himself  wondering  why 
it  was  not  thought  of  and  universally  adopted 
years  ago  in  America." 

Editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Union:  "Yes- 
terday each  voter  had  his  inning.  Every  citizen 
who  went  to  the  polls  had  some  representation 
on  the  newly  elected  board  of  city  councilmen. 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  results  following  an 
election  on  the  plain  majority  plan,  there  is  to- 
day no  bulging  minority  absolutely  unrepre- 
sented in  the  council  chamber. 

"It  is  probably  too  early  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment on  the  new  system,  but  apparently  the  re- 
sults obtained  May  3rd  indicate  that  gangsters, 


politicians    and    advocates    of    mass    voting    are 
completely  staggered." 

Editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Star:  "Yester- 
day's election  under  the  proportional  representa- 
tion plan  has  proven  conclusively  to  Sacramento 
that  the  chief  claim  for  its  use,  prevention  of 
'controlled'  elections,  is  accomplished.  Not  a 
single  'slate'  has  won  out,  and  as  the  elimination 
of  lower  candidates  proceeds,  a  city  council  rep- 
resentative of  every  element  in  Sacramento  is 
being  chosen." 

Editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Bee:  "The  out- 
standing features  of  the  city  election  are  the 
selection  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Wilder  and  Albert  Elkus 
on  the  first  choice  and  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  operation  of  one-man  cars 
in  Sacramento.  These  two  men  on  the  council 
give  assurance  of  a  fighting  force  of  ability, 
which,  strengthened  with  other  councilmen, 
gives  hope  of  an  improved  city  government." 

Editorial  in  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News: 
"The  politicians  are  reported  to  be  disappointed 
in  the  results  of  the  election  held  in  the  capital 
city  early  this  week  when  this  new  system  of 
voting  was  used.  But  the  people  woke  up  the 
day  after  the  election  to  discover  that  they  had 
elected   a   real   representative  body. 

"Ring  rule  and  minority  control  have  been 
dealt  a  blow  in  California's  capital  city,  and  the 
politicians  are  still  wondering  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

Editorial  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner: 
"The  chief  virtues  of  the  new  election  system, 
judging  from  the  experiment  with  it  here,  are 
that  it  reduces  fraud  to  a  minimum  and  makes 
possible  a  government  far  more  representative 
of  the  entire  community  than  has  heretofore 
been  attained." 

A  comment  from  a  defeated  candidate — mem- 
ber of  the  Carpenters'  Union — is  of  interest: 

"I  believe  that  your  system  gives  everybody 
an  equal  chance  to  elect  some  one  to  represent 
them  on  the  board.  .  .  .  While  I  believe  that 
under  the  old  system  I  would  have  been  elected, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  whom  I  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  did  not  want  me  and  so  cast 
their  ballots  otherwise.  .  .  .  Proportional  repre- 
sentation as  per  your  system  and  as  used  in  our 
late  election  is  all  right  and  has  my  O.  K." 
The  Chief  of  Police  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"I  like  it.  I  think  it  is  an  ideal  means  of  se- 
curing representation  for  all." 

Sam  Cohn,  statistician.  State  Department  of 
Education: 

"The  principle,  I  believe,  is  the  fairest  way 
yet  devised  to  register  the  people's  desire." 


Prof.    C?-vid  Kiriley, 
UriDan-v, 
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The  City  Club  of  St.  Louis* 

By  GUSTAVUS  TUCKERMAN.  Civic  Secretary 

"A  Social  Club  with  a  Civic  Purpose,"  the  history  of  which  is  a  record  of  steady 
growth  and  persistent  prosperity. 


'T~^HE  City  Club  of  St.  Louis  has  fifteen  hun- 
-*■  dred  members.  It  occupies  the  same  rented 
quarters  in  which  it  found  its  first  home  ten 
years  ago.  Its  material  facilities  are  those  of 
a  lunch  club,  operating  its  own  restaurant  serv- 
ice. There  is  a  lounge  containing  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  periodical  literature  and  af- 
fording opportunity  for  chess,  checkers  and  dodo. 

The  sole  civic  activity  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  forum  for  the  presentation  or  discussion  of 
timely  and  important  topics.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, all  events  occur  in  connection  with  the 
daily  luncheon.  Since  the  autumn  of  1910  more 
than  seven  hundred  men  and  women,  represent- 
ing every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  virtually 
every  race  and  nationality,  have  made  addresses. 
Until  the  war  there  was  little  or  no  restriction 
of  freedom  of  utterance.  The  forum  served  as 
a  social  safety  valve;  no  one  being  seriously  in- 
jured by  escaping  steam,  however  badly  scared. 
Indeed,  during  that  period  the  Club  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  place  where  might  be 
heard  that  which  would  not  be  heard  elsewhere; 
and,  far  from  giving  offence,  this  reputation  was 
a   source  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  addresses,  the  ma- 
jor holidays  receive  jubilant  or  humorous  recog- 
nition. During  the  fall  and  winter  a  series  of 
six  musicales  is  held  monthly  on  Saturdays,  end- 
ing with  the  annual  concert  by  a  selected  chorus 
and  orchestra  of  High  School  pupils. 

Ladies  as  guests  of  members  are  regularly 
admitted  on  Saturdays;  on  other  days  only  fol- 
lowing special   announcement  to  that  effect. 

The  initiation  fee  is  now  $25  and  the  annual 
dues  (payable  quarterly)  $30  for  resident  mem- 
bership;  $15   for  non-resident. 

Fifteen  hundred  is  the  limit  on  membership 
imposed  by  the  capacity  of  the  present  quarters 
(the  average  luncheon  attendance  is  well  over 
400  daily)    and   this   limit  was   reached  by  nat- 

*The  eighth  artick  in  the  series  on   other  City  Clubs. 


ural  accretion  unstimulated  by  campaigns  or 
drives.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  Club  is  too 
uneventful  to  be  exciting,  being  little  more  than 
a  record  of  steady  growth  and  persistent  pros- 
perity. The  two  men  chiefly  responsible  for  its 
inception  in  1910  were  the  late  V.  Mott  Porter 
and  Mayo  Fesler,  now  Secretary  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  latter,  having 
just  served  a  term  as  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Civic  League  (a  militant  organization  with  no 
social  features),  realized  the  city's  need  of  a 
social  club  with  a  civic  purpose  that  should  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  league.  Hence  the 
model  chosen  was  neither  New  York  nor  Chi- 
cago but  rather  Boston,  then  four  years  old  and, 
as  now,  the  leading  exponent  of  the  non-mili- 
tant, non-partisan  type  of  City  Club. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  that  expressly 
prohibits  corporate  action  committing  the  Club, 
as  an  organization,  on  behalf  of  any  man  or 
measure.  Thus  precluded  from  laying  claim  to 
credit  for  achievements  in  civic  improvement  and 
social  welfare,  the  Club  has  nevertheless  been 
indirectly  contributive  to  and  responsible  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  more  than  one  enter- 
prise of  public  importance.  It  is  today,  as  it  has 
been  all  along,  the  most  generally  representa- 
tive group  of  St.  Louis  men. 


A  Utility  Engineer  on  City  Ownership 

Editor  City  Club  Bulletin: 

I  am  another  reader  of  your  valuable  Bulle- 
tin who  is  much  interested  and  I  hope  rather 
well  informed  on  Public  Utility  matters.  I  have 
noted  with  some  misgiving  several  paragraphs 
altogether  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin,  evidently  boosting  the 
idea  of  the  value  of  municipal  utilities.  I  believe 
honestly  that  such  bald  assertions,  like  the  one 
about  Seattle's  electric  plant  excepted  to  by  one 
of  our  members  and  noted  in  the  August  8  BuUe- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Qub  Notes 

Through  the  death  of  Leverett  Thompson,  on 
August  14,  the  City  Club  lost  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  a  prominent  civic  worker,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  and  for  one  term  mayor  of  Lake  For- 
est. During  the  war  he  was  director  of  mili- 
tary relief  for  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Professor  John  A.  Fairlie  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  a  non-resident  member  of  the 
Club,  is  on  a  research  assignment  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Governmental  Research  at  Washington 
during  the  summer. 

Secretary  Dykstra  has  written  a  story  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago  to  be  printed  in  the  Bul- 
letins of  the  Washington,  Portand  and  Los  An- 
geles City  Clubs  as  supplementary  to  the  City 
Club  series  which  these  clubs  have  been  re- 
printing from  our  Bulletin.  There  remain  two 
more  stories  in  our  series — those  of  the  City 
Clubs  of  Baltimore  and  Kansas  City. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  published  "A  Plan 
of  Administrative  Co-ordination  for  Maryland," 
prepared  by  GrifEenhagen  and  Associates  of  Chi- 
cago, a  firm  which  includes  several  City  Club 
members.  The  report  proposes  a  plan  of  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  which  involves  con- 
stitutional as  well  as  statutory  changes.  The 
eighty-five  existing  administrative  agencies  are 
to  be  consolidated  into  twelve  departments  and 
offices.  The  governor  is  to  be  the  only  elective 
official,  serving  for  a  term  of  four  years  as  at 
present. 


Letter  on  City  Ownership — Continued 

tin,  are  likely  to  be  misleading  and  injurious. 
While  by  no  means  opposed  to  municipal  own- 
ership of  utilities  in  principle,  I  have  seen  such 
an  attitude  of  ignoring  costs,  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  special  circumstances,  or  even  of  a  mu- 
nicipality profiting  by  a  species  of  sandbagging, 
that  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  showings  of 
so-called  savings  by  municipal  utilities.  There 
is  just  one  real  advantage  in  municipal  owner- 
ship, namely,  that  the  necessary  money  for  the 
investment,  when  the  full  tax  resources  of  the 
city  are  behind  it,  can  be  obtained  at  from  60 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  same  amount 
of  money  for  a  privately  owned  utility — based 
only  on  the  assets  and  earnings  of  the  utility 
itself.  When  it  comes  to  spending  the  money 
for  equipment  or  operation,  the  city  has  not  one 
single  advantage,  and  in  the  long  run  probably 
is  definitely  at  a  disadvantage.  By  ignoring 
proper  extension  of  service,  maintenance  of  re- 
serve capacity  to  insure  continuity  of  service, 
skillful  management  not  paid  for,  time  of  other 
city  departments  not  paid  for,  omitting  the  va- 
rious fees,  taxes  and  other  leaching  of  utilities 
as  now  practiced,  trying  to  get  free  advice,  and 
other  expenses  which  a  private  utility  must  ex- 
perience in  order  to  satisfy  the  public,  a  show- 
ing of  marked  savings  can  be  made. 

What  profiteth  the  community  if  the  electricty 
or  gas  users  "save"  in  their  gas  bills,  if  they 
and  what  is  worse,  the  new  users  of  those  serv- 
ices, have  to  make  up  the  major  part  of  the 
real  costs  of  that  service  "saving"  through  taxes  ? 
The  City  Club  stands  squarely  on  a  platform 
of  complete,  true  information  in  order  that  the 
public  be  not  hoodwinked,  either  by  selfish  pri- 
vate interests,  similarly  self-exploiting  public  in- 
terests, or  by  either  self-fooled  or  crooked  po- 
litical shysters. 

A  Member  (Utility  Engineer). 
Our  column,  "What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing," 
carries  short,  unbiased  notes  relating  to  impor- 
tant municipal  affairs.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting functions  assumed  by  many  American  cit- 
ies today  is  the  taking  over  and  operating  of 
various  public  utilities.  The  Bulletin  frequently 
prints  the  news  of  significant  experiments  in  this 
field,  neither  as  an  advocate  nor  opponent  of  the 
movement.  All  items  come  from  sources  which 
we  consider  dependable,  and  the  likelihood  of 
partisanship  in  any  source  is  indicated.  As  to  Se- 
attle's experimentation  in  municipal  operation, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  not  many  months  ago 
the  Bulletin  carried  a  long  article  which  pointed 
out  certain  failings  of  municipal  ownership  of 
street  railways  in  Seattle. — The  Editor. 
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Zone  Plan  Outlined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Commission 


City  Club  members,  and  the  public  in  general, 
received  with  eager  interest  the  report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Buildings  Charles  Bostrom,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  newly  appointed  Zoning  Com- 
mission. The  importance  of  Mr.  Bostrom's 
statement  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  it  discloses 
the  views  of  the  chairman  and  offers  a  program 
which  the  Commission  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low. The  statement  is  made  public  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mayor  in  1916, 
based  on  the  Commissioner's  observations  of  cer- 
tain conditions  confronting  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  expressing  views  apparently  borne 
out  by  his  more  recent  experience  and  study  of 
zoning  problems.    The  report  says  in  part: 

"Many  applications  for  building  permits  come 
to  me  which,  although  apparently  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  are  by  reason  of  erection  and 
character  of  occupancy  planned,  of  extreme  dan- 
ger and  damage  to  the  public  and  property  own- 
ers in  the  vicinities  where  these  buildings  are  to 
be  erectedj  Permits  are  requested  and  we  are 
obliged  to  grant  them,  under  the  law,  for  the 
erection  of  large  garages,  warehouses,  factories 
and  other  structures  of  a  similar  character  on 
our  best  boulevards  and  in  the  heart  of  our  best 
residential  districts. 

"Factories  are  being  erected  and  brickyards 
allowed  to  run  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
thrifty  workingmen  have  invested  all  their  sav- 
ings in  the  purchase  of  homes  and  are  forced  to 
subject  their  families  to  this  nuisance.  The  only 
alternative  they  have  is  to  sell  and  move  some- 
where else  with  equal  uncertainty,  because  the 
same  thing  might  re-occur  in  the  next  place. 

"These  uncertain  conditions  have  driven  many 
of  our  wealthy  citizens  to  move  to  nearby  sub- 
urbs, outside  of  Chicago,  thereby  depriving  this 
community  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  artistic  cre- 
ations of  our  best  architects,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult the  city  has  lost  great  sources  of  revenue. 
"As  a  remedy  for  the  objections  heretofore 
stated,  I  believe  that  the  division  of  the  city 
into  three  and  perhaps  four  zones  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  following  manner: 

First  Zone — Individual  Dwellings. 
"I  would  say  that  with  reference  to  the  first 
zone    or   individual    dwelling   district,    that   this 
should  be  established  with  a  view  of  protecting 
individual    home   owners,   who   will    not   be   en- 
croached   upon    by    the    erection    of    apartment 
buildings  or  any  other  class  of  structures. 
Second  Zone — Residential  District 
"The    second    zone,    which    covers    residences 
and  apartment  buildings,  should  be  protected  as 
far   as  possible  from  business   encroachment  or 


industrial  development.  Under  this  classification 
I  believe  it  more  important  that  ample  provision 
be  made  in  the  ordinances  for  the  construction 
of  this  class  of  buildings  for  light,  air  and  lawn 
space. 

Third  Zone — Business  District 
"Business  centers  should  be  established  with 
restrictions   and   protection.    Restrictions   should 
be    specified    as    to   locations   in    residential   dis- 
tricts and  ample  protection  afforded  from  manu- 
facturing   and    promiscuous   uses    of    structures 
in  the  business  territory.    Unless  some  immedi- 
ate remedy  is  made,  we  will  some  day  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  small  as  well  as  the  high 
class  shopping  blocks  have  been  invaded  by  man- 
ufacturing structures  and  without  any  good  to 
anybody.    It  surely  would  mar  the  beauty  of  our 
city  and  in  effect  confer  no  benefit  whatever. 
Fourth   Zone — Industrial 
"As  the  industrial  development  of  Chicago  is 
the  backbone  of  its  prosperity,  I   feel  that  this 
branch  must  be  especially  protected.   It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  many  large  manufacturing  in- 
dustries   have    moved    away    from    Chicago    by 
reason  of  the  harassing  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
protection   afforded   industrial  property.    In   my 
opinion,    every    consideration    should    be    shown 
and  every  effort  expended  to  advance  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Chicago  by  assisting  them 
in   the   regulation   of   switch  track   accommoda- 
tions, transportation  facilities  and  easy  accessi- 
bility to  their  properties.   It  is  just  as  important 
for  property  owners  to  refrain   from  invading 
the   factory  district  with   residences  as  it  is  to 
keep  these  elements  from  the  residence  districts. 
"I  also  suggest  that  provisions  for  light  and 
air   and   building   regulations  in  general  should 
be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  zone, 
rather  than  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  as  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  treat  all  buildings  in  the 
district  according  to  a  uniform  rule,  thus  insur- 
ing a  substantial  uniformity  in  the  structures  of 
the  various  districts  in  the  city. 

"Similarity  in  buildings  generally  is  essential 
to  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the  public, 
and  far  from  depressing  values  or  working 
hardships  upon  property  owners,  will  actually 
conserve  and  enhance  values. 

"Zoning  the  city  prevents  undue  congestion 
of  population,  simplifies  the  problem  of  traffic, 
lessens  the  dangers  and  delays  in  the  city  streets, 
which  are  due  to  mixed  traffic  and  at  the  same 
time  simplifies  problems  of  the  city  and  ensures 
the  permanency  of  the  character  of  the  district 
once  established." 
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What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

One  hundred  thousand  people  actively  partici-  One  view  of  Detroit's  record  in  the  construc- 

pating    in    over    three    hundred    musical    events  tion  of  its  municipal  street  car  lines  follows: 

ranging    from    studio    recitals    to    grand    opera;  "Starting    on    April    6,    1920,    with    no    street 

thousands  of  people   unable   to  gain   admittance  railway  organization  at  all,  the  Board  of  Street 

to  the  major  events;  a  total  cost  to  the  citizens  Railway    Commissioners   has   in    less    than    one 

of  Denver  of  less  than  2  cents  per  capita,   are  year     accomplished     the     following     stupendous 

the  outstanding  features  of  Denver's  great  Mu-  tasks: 

sic   Week,    May    15-20.      Eight    bands,    twenty  "Built   up   a  complete   street   railway  organi- 

choruses   and   glee   clubs,   nine    orchestras,    nine  zation  in  ten  months. 

schools  of  dancing,  six  quartettes,   every  public  "Secured    rails,    wire,    ties    and    all   necessary 

school,  practically  every  church   and  pastor,    all  materials    which    the    Detroit    United    Railways 

men's  clubs  and  most  of  the  women's  clubs,  li-  (the   private    company)    said   could   not   be   ob- 

braries,    six   hundred   music   teachers,    the    City  tained. 

and   County  of  Denver,   practically   every   civic  "Built  18>4  miles  of  track— a  record  that  was 

and   social  body  and  scores   of  other  organiza-  surpassed  by  the  D.  U.  R.  only  once  in  the  past 

tions  contributed  to  make  the  week  memorable  ten  years — in  1916,  when  they  built  23^  miles. 

in  Denver's  history.  Their  average  per  year  for  ten  years  has  been 

^,       _.       _,,        „          .    .          f    /-.I       1      1    •  only    8.8    miles;    put    in    operation    13    miles    of 
The   City   Plan   Commission   of   Cleveland   is 


about  to  release  a  zone  plan  for  public  criticism 
and  hearings.  It  is  keenly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  project  demands  intensive,  per- 
sistent publicity  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  apprise  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  value  of  planning  for  the  city's  growth. 
Illustrated  lectures  on  city  planning  have  been 


track,  now  carrying  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
2,000,000  per  year, 

"Proved  that  a  five-cent  fare  is  sufficient. 

"Developed  new  type  of  track  construction, 
reducing  cost  from  $97,000  per  mile  to  $62,000 
per   mile." — Public   Ownership   News   Letter. 

A  series  of  initiated  charter  amendments  rad- 


given,  upon  every  possible  occasion,  before  the      ically   modifying   Denver's   present   short   ballot 


civic  organizations,  a  few  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  University  classes,  and  many  special  groups. 
Thus  far  the  Commission  has  published  pam- 
phlets explanatory  of  the  temporary  "Building 
Line    Ordinance"    and    "The    Cleveland    Thor- 


charter  met  the  disapproval  of  the  voters  at  an 
election  recently.  The  present  charter  makes 
all  administrative  ofHces  appointive  except  those 
of  mayor  and  auditor  and  places  full  responsi- 
bility with  the  mayor.    The  amendments  would 


oughfare  Plan,"  and  has  on  the  press  a  limited      have    increased    the    city   council    from    nine    to 

seventeen,  reduced  the  number  of  offices  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  thus  adding  seventeen 
elective  offices,  abolished  preferential  voting,  and 
reduced  water  rates  ten  per  cent. 

The  Milwaukee  rent  regulation  law  has  been 
declared  void  by  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court 
because  it  applied  to  one  city  only  and  was  there- 
fore   special   legislation   prohibited   by   the   state 


edition    of    one    entitled    "The    Cleveland    Zone 
Plan." 

In  Toledo  the  first  fare  increase  under  the 
service-at-cost  franchise  granted  by  popular  vote 
to  the  Community  Traction  Company  at  the 
election  of  last  November,  went  into  effect  on 
August  1st.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  fran- 
chise the   fare   for  the  first  six  months  was   to 


be   reduced   from   the  then   fare  of   seven  cents      constitution.     This  law  was  very  similar  to  the 


with  two  cents  for  transfers,  to  six  cents  and 
one  cent  for  transfers.  After  six  months'  op- 
eration at  the  reduced  fare  the  fare  was  to  be 
increased  or  reduced  or  left  constant  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  stabilizing  fund,  which 
is  to  be  kept  between  $300,000  and  $500,000. 

According  to  Citizens'  Business,  issued  by  the 


rent  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Mil- 
waukee rent  bureau  is  reported  to  have  settled 
about  500  cases  of  disputed  rents. 

Stratford,  Connecticut,  follows  closely  upon 
New  London  in  adopting  a  council  manager 
charter  by  the  same  vote  of  2  to  1.  The  coun- 
cil consists  of  nine  members  elected  by  districts 


Philadelphia    Bureau    of    Municipal    Research,  and  subject  to  the  recall.    The  charter  follows 

the  proposition  of  drawing  a  new  lease  for  the  ^he    approved    form    and   includes   the   initiative 

operation    of    the    gas    works    in    Philadelphia  and  referendum. 

seems   to  be   gaining   favor,   but   the   matter   of  Toledo  has  680  acres  of  public  parks  exclu- 

temporary  financial  relief  for  the  gas  company  sive  of  the  unimproved  Ravine  Park,   the  area 

is  still  being  considered  by  the  council  although  of  which  was  not  stated,  according  to  the  last 

one  such  measure  was  vetoed  by  the  mayor.  annual  report  of  the  public  welfare  department. 
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The  City  Club  of  Baltimore* 


By  GEORGE  A.  MAHONE,  Executive  Secretary 

A  City  Club  which  provides  its  members  an  opportunity  to  rub  shoulders  with  fellow-citizens  and  exchange  views  on 

current  topics:  to  get  the  "rust"  off  their  minds  by  rubbing  it  against  the  "emery"  of  the  other  fellow's. 


'T^HE  City  Club  of  Baltimore  was  incorpo- 
-■■  rated  in  1912  and  the  following  extract  from 
the  by-laws  sets  forth  the  then  object  for  which 
it  was  formed: 

"The  object  for  which  the  City  Club  of  Bal- 
timore is  formed  is  the  investigation  and  improve- 
ment of  municipal  conditions  and  public  affairs 
in  Baltimore  City;  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  library  of  the  literature  and  sta- 
tistics relating  to  public  questions  and  municipal 
affairs;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  various  and 
usual  facilities  of  a  social  Club  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose." 

The  Club  occupies  the  18th  floor  of  the 
Munsey  Building,  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets, 
having  about  8,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  which 
includes  the  Executive  OflSce,  main  dining-room, 
three  private  dining-rooms,  library,  billiard 
room,  lobby,  kitchen,  and  a  small  mezzanine 
room  used  for  storage,  etc. 

The  Club  is  opened  from  nine  a.  m.  to  five 
p.  m.,  with  a  luncheon  service  from  noon  to 
three  p.  m.,  or  later  as  demand  requires;  at  these 
luncheons  we  have  both  plate  and  a  la  carte 
service.  From  September  to  June  on  each  Sat- 
urday we  have  what  is  called  a  "Longtable 
Luncheon"  (the  tables  being  arranged  in  long 
rows  across  the  room)  with  a  speaker  on  some 
topic  of  interest.  On  these  Saturdays  the  dining- 
room  is  opened  at  noon  and  members  are  served 
(a  plate  luncheon)  up  to  one  p.  m.,  at  which 
time  the  speaking  starts  and  continues  for  usually 
not  over  45  minutes;  service  is  discontinued  and 
waitresses  withdrawn  from  the  floor  sharply  at 
one  p.  m.,  and  until  the  speaker  is  through. 
These  Saturday  luncheons  are  the  big  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  Club's  activities  and  our  best 
efforts  are  directed  toward  securing  the  most 
interesting  topics  and  speakers. 

Aside  from  the  sociability  incident  to  the  reg- 

*The  ninth  article  in   the  series   on    other   City   Clubs. 


ular  Club  gatherings,  last  year  we  had  a  special 
arrangement  at  Thanksgiving  to  emphasize  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  We  had  a  Christmas 
entertainment  (with  the  room  packed  and 
jammed)  to  which  members  were  privileged  to 
bring  their  wives  and  lady  friends;  and  a  "Stag" 
New  Year's  Eve  social.  AH  of  these  were  tre- 
mendously successful  and  the  fires  of  good  fel- 
lowship which  were  fanned  or  rekindled  at  these 
gatherings  more  than  justified  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  arranging  them.  Also  we  made  a  big 
time  of  election  night  last  year  (especially  those 
of  Republican  persuasion),  getting  the  returns 
over  a  private  wire,  and  providing  music  and  a 
cafeteria  lunch  for  the  members  and  ladies 
present. 

Reverting  to  the  object  for  which  the  City- 
Club  of  Baltimore  was  formed,  one  might  gather 
it  was,  or  had  intended  to  be,  a  militant  organ- 
ization. On  the  contrary,  we  are  not;  believing 
that  the  essential  germ  of  the  Club's  strength 
lies  in  its  ability  to  maintain  an  impartial  posi- 
tion. We  take,  as  a  Club,  no  sides  on  any  ques- 
tion, but  offer  our  platform  to  both  proponent 
and  opponent  of  any  topic  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  a  hearing  before  our  membership. 

Naturally,  among  a  membership  of  over  1,700 
business  and  professional  men  you  will  find  some 
who  believe  the  Club  should  go  on  record  as 
favoring  or  opposing  some  particular  subject 
which  is  in  controversy,  but  the  wisdom  of  our 
policy  I  believe  commends  itself  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  members. 

The  question  is  often  asked — how  can  the 
Club  be  of  any  real  value  in  the  community  if 
it  does  not  take  sides;  does  it  not  tend  to  make 
the  organization  innocuous  and  lessen  its  force 
as  a  factor  in  the  civic  life  of  the  city?  This  is 
a  fair  inquiry  and  may  be  answered  in  several 
ways.  First:  Inasmuch  as  most  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations apparently  are  willing  to  go  on  rec- 
ord on  any  question  at  the  least  provocation,  the 
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existence  of  a  club  that  does  not  follow  this 
policy  is  unique  enough  to  attract  attention  to 
it  and  a  desire  to  belong  where  a  subject  may 
be  discussed  from  all  angles  without  the  neces- 
sity of  committing  the  organization  to  either 
side.  Again,  many  clubs  disintegrate  owing  to 
internal  dissensions,  and  any  policy  which  pre- 
vents such  strife  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Further,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sound  basis 
for  the  claim  that  a  City  Club,  to  function  most 
efficiently,  must  needs  take  sides  on  questions 
presented  through  its  forum.  A  shining  example, 
which  should  effectually  explode  this  contention, 
is  the  Boston  City  Club. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  group  of 
members  of  the  City  Club,  as  individuals,  taking 
any  action  they  see  fit  on  any  question  presented 
by  our  speakers. 

We  have  our  Committees  on  Program ;  Build- 
ing; House;  Membership;  City  Plan,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Public  Health,  Public  Service; 
Charities ;  Legislation ;  Taxation ;  and  Public 
Education  and  Literary.  The  last  seven  are 
autonomous  as  to  subjects  to  which  they  may 
address  themselves  but  cannot  on  their  own  mo- 
tion take  any  action  binding  on  the  Club. 

A  City  Club  which  provides  its  members  with 
a  comfortable  place  to  lunch;  attractive  sur- 
roundings; good  food  at  reasonable  prices;  an 
opportunity  to  rub  shoulders  with  fellow-citi- 
zens and  exchange  views  on  current  topics ;  to  get 
the  "rust"  off  their  minds  by  rubbing  it  against 
the  "emery"  of  the  other  fellow's;  enlarging 
their  perspective  and  enjoying  the  good  fellow- 
ship thus  engendered  (the  fellow  you  don't  like 
is  usually  the  chap  you  don't  know)  ;  an  oppor- 


tunity to  hear  intelligently  presented  informative 
and   educative  questions  of  the   day — I   say  any 
Club  which  does  this,  justifies  its  existence.     A 
member  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    participate    in    these    things    has    only 
himself  to  blame;  he  usually  receives  a  proper 
return  on  his  investment  of  interest  in  his  Club. 
Our  fees  are  $10.00  for  initiation  and  $15.00 
per  year  dues,  the  latter  payable  semi-annually. 
Many  of  our  members  feel  these   rates  are  too 
low.    We  are  concluding  negotiations  which  will 
result   in   our    launching   plans    for    a   clubhouse 
and  when  these  are  accomplished  it  will  unques- 
tionably involve  higher  initiation  fees  and  dues. 
This    suggests    to    my    mind    right    here    the 
thought,  as  to  whether  or  not  many  City  Clubs 
in  their  formative  years  do  not,  in  their  desire 
to   have   the   Club   as   cosmopolitan   as   possible, 
make  the  mistake  of  placing  their  fees  and  dues 
too  low.     Of  course  it  is  realized  if  the  fees  and 
dues  are  too  high  the  class  of  membership  will 
be  more  or  less  limited,  but  as  this  limitation  is 
always    inevitable,    in    a    comparative    sense,    it 
seems  to  me   the  fiscal  policy  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged  to   provide   a  sufficient   income  that   the 
Club   may   function   without   continual   financial 
handicap.     No  one  will  contend  that  social  de- 
sirability  or   intellectual    development   is    to    be 
measured  by  a  bank  account,  but  you  can  only 
have  what  you  are  willing  to  pay  for;  this  may 
seem   trite,    but   it   does    not   detract    from   the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

Our  rooms  are  open  for  use  by  civic  and  other 
organizations  of  the  city  and  are  frequently  in 
demand  for  special  dinners  and  banquets,  which 
we  serve. 

Our  daily  attendance  from  October  to  June 
will  run  from  260  to  325  per  day,  and  during 
the  summer  our  average  at  luncheons  is  230. 

Our  Saturday  Longtable  Luncheons  are  well 
attended,  the  number  depending  on  the  speaker. 
We  have  had  as  high  as  342  to  hear  Mr.  Daniel 
Willard  on  "The  Necessities  of  the  Railroad," 
and  about  125  when  a  tax  question  is  discussed. 
From  time  to  time,  on  Saturdays,  the  members 
are  invited  to  bring  their  ladies  to  the  luncheon 
when  a  subject  is  under  discussion  that  may 
have  some  especial  feminine  appeal.  We  have 
had  a  "father  and  son"  day  and  had  the  mem- 
bers bring  their  boys. 

Having  but  one  floor  as  our  headquarters,  and 
with  very  nominal  dues,  we  are  limited  both 
physically  and  financially  in  doing  things  for  the 
comfort  and  entertainment  of  our  members. 

I  do  not  believe  any  City  Club  can  properly 
function  unless  it  has  its  own  clubhouse  with 
all  the  facilities  that  usually  go  with  it. 
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Summer  Activities  of  Other  City  Clubs 

The  quiet  membership  campaign  which  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Club  carried  on  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  brought  into  the  Club 
some  341  new  members. 

The  second  season  of  the  Public  Square 
Forum  is  being  conducted  by  the  forum  exten- 
sion committee  of  the  Cleveland  City  Club.  As 
many  folks  attend  the  meetings  as  can  get  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  speaker.  The  crowds  are 
attentive  and  interested  and  the  question  periods 
most  lively. 

The  Washington  City  Club's  new  building  is 
making  rapid  progress.  The  results  of  construc- 
tion work  to  date  have  caused  highly  favorable 
comment  in  Washington.  The  handsome  In- 
diana buff  stone-work  for  the  front  of  the 
building  has  been  carried  up  to  the  third  floor, 
giving  an  excellent  idea  of  the  fine  dignity  and 
massiveness  that  will  characterize  the  building 
when  completed.  At  the  sides  and  rear  of  the 
building  and  also  in  the  interior,  the  work  is 
even  further  along  than  at  the  front.  Last 
week  the  fourth  floor  concrete  work  was  in  the 
process  of  pouring. 

The  Cleveland  City  Club's  big  social  event  of 
the  summer  is  a  members'  gambol,  known  as 
the  "Round-Up."  Practically  the  whole  mem- 
bership joins  in  an  auto  parade,  led  by  a  brass 
band,  to  the  Place,  a  wonder  spot  of  250  acres, 
overlooking  the  Cuyahoga  valley.  The  natural 
setting  and  a  lively  program  of  sports  are  the 
basis  for  a  good  time  that  Club  members 
wouldn't  for  the  world  miss.  "Bigger!  Better! 
Bullier!"  was  the  slogan  for  the  event  this  year 
on  August  13.  Without  having  received  a  re- 
port of  the  affair,  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
Cleveland  Club's  well-known  good-fellowship 
made  it  a  success. 

The  program  of  the  Portland  City  Club  has 
called  for  committee  work  without  interruption 
this  summer.  Four  important  reports  are  being 
prepared  for  publication.  The  first  report,  deal- 
ing with  City  Planning,  is  nearing  completion 
and  will  be  published  as  a  special  Bulletin  in 
September.  A  second  report  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Public  Health  Committee  which  is  study- 
ing public  health  administration,  ordinances  and 
other  health  problems.  It  is  expected  that  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  ready  for  publication  in  October. 
Two  other  reports,  one  dealing  with  the  city- 
manager  form  of  government  and  one  dealing 
with  the  consolidation  of  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments are  being  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Committee    and    will    be    ready    in    November. 


Club  Notes 

Dr.  A.  R.  Hatton,  field  representative  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  Club  last  Tuesday. 

Another  recent  visitor  at  the  Club  was  G.  A. 
Gesell,  successor  to  Secretary  Dykstra  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Cleveland  Civic  League. 

William  T.  Cross,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Club  since  1913  and  a  well  known  social 
worker,  announces  his  change  of  profession.  He 
is  to  become  connected  with  the  Chicago  Sav- 
ings Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  the  department  for 
the   administration  of  trust  funds. 

Extensive  changes  are  being  made  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  floors  of  the  clubhouse  with  a  view 
to  provide  more  space  for  social  facilities  on  the 
fourth  floor,  and  to  improve  the  quarters  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  and  make  room  for 
the  Club  Library  on  the  sixth  floor. 

Dr.  F,  Emory  Lyon,  Superintendent  of  Cen- 
tral Howard  Association,  has  just  returned  from 
a  two  months'  lecture  tour  on  the  platforms  of 
the  Western  Welfare  Chautauqua.  His  pro- 
gram consisted  of  afternoon  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, "My  Diamonds  in  the  Rough,"  and  lec- 
tures in  the  evening  on  "Better  Prisons,  Better 
Men." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Illinois  state  com- 
mission on  uniform  laws  who  are  in  Cincinnati 
to  attend  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  are  two 
of  our  members.  General  Nathan  William  Mac- 
Chesney  and  Professor  Ernst  Freund.  General 
MacGhesney  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  national  conference. 


Courts  Uphold  Zoning  Law 

In  the  current  number  of  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate, Edward  M.  Bassett,  the  New  York  zoning 
expert,  describes  the  progress  of  zoning  in  Amer- 
ican cities,  especially  with  respect  to  the  court 
decisions  which  are  accumulating  in  support  of 
zoning.     He  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  city  of  New  York  was  the  leader  in 
establishing  a  building  zone  ordinance  with  offi- 
cial maps  showing  districts  within  which  certain 
uses,  heights  and  sizes  of  buildings  are  pro- 
hibited. St.  Louis,  Newark,  Rochester,  Mil- 
waukee, Washington  and  numerous  smaller 
cities,  including  Yonkers  and  White  Plains,  have 
followed  New  York  City  in  adopting  zoning 
regulations  and  maps.  Some  cities  have  made 
their  regulations  more  stringent  than  New  York, 
and  some  have  made  them  more  lax,  but  all  have 
followed  the  method  of  three  maps,  one  for  use, 
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one  for  height,  and  one  for  size  of  future  build- 
ings. All  have  followed  New  York  in  placing 
the  regulations  under  the  police  power  after  ob- 
taining a  grant  of  the  zoning  power  from  the 
state  legislature.  In  the  early  days  of  zoning 
in  New  York  many  claimed  that  such  restric- 
tions would  be  unconstitutional  and  that  the 
only  way  that  protective  restrictions  could  be 
applied,  if  at  all,  would  be  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  so  that  each  person  afEected 
would  be  paid  for  his  supposed  damage.  The 
zoning  went  ahead,  however,  on  the  theory  that 
the  community  could  prevent  chaotic  and  harm- 
ful buildings  and  uses  without  making  money 
payment,  just  the  same  as  it  can  prevent  epi- 
demics or  lessen  fire  hazards  without  making 
payments.  Five  years  ago  there  were  almost 
no  court  decisions  on  the  restrictions  of  build- 
ings by  municipalities.  Restrictions  in  deeds  had 
been  fully  and  bitterly  litigated,  but  municipal 
restrictions  on  buildings  were  a  novelty.  It  had 
been  decided  by  the  courts  in  Boston  that  new 
buildings  could  not  exceed  125  feet  on  certain 
streets  and  80  feet  on  others.  In  Los  Angeles 
it  had  been  decided  by  the  courts  that  a  brick- 
yard could  be  ousted  from  a  residential  district 
without  making  payment  to  the  owner. 

"The  numerous  zoning  ordinances  of  the  last 
four  years,  including  that  of  New  York  City, 
have  brought  about  many  legal  decisions,  some 
of  them  by  the  highest  courts  of  various  states. 
These  decisions  have  uniformly  upheld  the  zon- 
ing ordinance  and  have  stated  over  and  over 
again  that,  where  the  regulation  was  for  the 
health  of  the  communitj',  it  was  not  necessary 
to  make  payment  to  the  property  owners.  Build- 
ing zone  ordinances  throughout  the  United 
States,  where  passed  under  a  grant  of  authority 
by  the  state  and  having  a  relation  to  the  health, 
safety,  morale  and  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, can  now  be  confidently  declared  to  be 
constitutional,  and  they  will  be  protected  and 
enforced  by  the  courts." 

The  zone  ordinance  of  Berkeley,  California, 
has  been  ratified  by  an  advisory  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  ordinance  provides  for  the  regulation 
of  the  use  of  property  only,  there  being  seven 
classes  of  use  districts  established — one  for  gen- 
eral residence,  two  kinds  of  business  districts, 
"^  two  kinds  of  industrial  districts,  and  two  kinds 
of  special  use  districts.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
Berkeley  city  planning  and  civic  art  commission 
under  the  guidance  of  Charles  H.  Cheney  as 
technical  advisor,  and  was  adopted  originally 
by  the  city  council  in  the  early  part  of  1920, 
and  its  trial  for  nearly  a  year  convinced  the 
people  of  its  value. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  movement  to  obtain  a  city-manager  form 
of  government  for  Cleveland  has  made  steady 
progress.  The  charter  amendments  have  been 
drafted  and  the  petitions  for  their  submission 
to  the  electorate  signed  by  20,000  voters,  so  that 
a  popular  referendum  on  the  question  is  assured. 

The  New  York  State  public  service  commis- 
sion has  decided  against  Syracuse's  demand  for 
lower  telephone  rates  on  the  ground  that  the 
state-wide  value  of  the  company's  property 
should  be  considered  and  that  "forced  and  arti- 
ficial segregation  of  values"  would  not  afford  a 
proper  basis  for  determining  rates. 

The  referendum  election  of  August  16  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
proposal  to  purchase  the  light  and  heat  plants 
of  the  local  utilities  company,  and  in  a  victory 
for  the  program  of  the  city  commission.  The 
commission's  plan  is  to  develop  the  city  light 
plant,  and  bonds  of  $400,000  are  to  be  issued  for 
this  purpose. 

Since  January  1st,  1919,  more  than  $15,000,- 
000  in  bond  issues  has  been  voted  for  recreation 
by  cities  in  the  United  States,  according  to  re- 
ports received  by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago considered  recreation  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000 
last  year.  Detroit  spent  $350,420,  maintaining 
one  hundred  forty-four  recreation  centers  under 
paid  leadership. 

The  city  of  Toledo  is  giving  serious  consid- 
eration to  methods  of  preparing  for  the  difficult 
situation  which  will  result  during  the  coming 
winter  from  unemployment.  At  a  meeting  of  a 
Council  Committee  this  week  with  the  Welfare 
Director,  Service  Director,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Social  Service  Federation,  it  was  de- 
cided that  one  step  that  might  be  taken  is  the 
direct  purchase  by  the  city  of  coal  in  carload  lots 
for  distribution  to  needy  families. 

The  county  home  rule  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  Michigan  which  failed  at  the  regular 
session  failed  again  at  the  special  session  through 
the  opposition  of  the  representatives  of  rural 
communities.  A  conference  was  held  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  June,  and  voted  to  bring  the  project 
before  the  people  at  the  polls  by  an  initiative 
petition  at  the  next  opportunity,  which  will  be 
the  November  election  of  1922.  This  amend- 
ment contemplates  the  abolition  of  the  large 
boards  of  supervisors  and  makes  possible  a 
more  compact  governing  body.  It  removes  the 
constitutional  barriers  to  unification  of  powers 
and  short  ballot,  and  permits  a  county  manager. 


^5>b 


Prof.    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urbana, 
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The  City  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri* 

By  H.  C.  STOA,  Assistant  Secretary 

An  organization  with  a  militant  beginning  which  "became  a  conservative  body  of  citizens  with  a  broader  viewpoint 
and  a  new  credence:  That  no  man  should  divide  himself  from  another  upon  differences  of  opinion.  " 


tT  was  on  Washington's  Birthday  in  1908  that 
-^  thirty  of  Kansas  City's  business  and  profes- 
sional men  ate  luncheon  together  at  the  Sexton 
Hotel. 

These  men  had  a  dream  of  a  new  comrade- 
ship and  civic  helpfulness.  They  knew  that  if 
work,  study  and  high  endeavor  were  rightly 
fused  great  things  would  result;  so  it  was 
that  these  thirty  men  who  thought  less  of  their 
rights  and  more  of  their  duties  saw  in  Kansas 
City  the  need  of  a  civic  group  that  should  meet 
to  consider  and  work  for  not  merely  the  busi- 
ness and  moral  interests  of  the  City,  but  for 
every  activity  that  would  make  for  its  better- 
ment and  would  develop  its  growth. 

While  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Club  was 
to  aid  as  a  public  forum  the  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  the  need  for  such 
a  forum  being  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  other  place  in  Kansas  City  where  this 
could  be  done,  nevertheless,  the  City  Club  voiced 
what  it  considered  to  be  the  wishes  of  those 
elements  in  Kansas  City  which  were  working  un- 
selfishly for  the  City's  welfare,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate on  important  questions  to  take  action  and 
become  a  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
good  objects  sought.  No  «uch  action,  however, 
was  taken  except  after  full  discussion,  deliber- 
ation and  a  referendum  vote  of  the  Club. 

In  its  early  years  the  City  Club  advocated  a 
simplified  form  of  government  for  Kansas  City; 
it  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  the  defeat  of  the 


*The  tenth  article  in  the  series  on  other  City  Clubs. 


proposed  street  railway  franchise  in  1909;  it 
was  active  in  a  campaign  for  pure  milk  in  Kan- 
sas City;  in  the  broader  use  of  the  public  schools; 
it  advocated  and  first  obtained  an  appropriation 
for  school  gardening  and  was  insistent  upon 
many  playgrounds. 

On  March  17th,  1915,  the  Club  entered  quar- 
ters in  the  Glendale  Building,  which  site  now 
has  been  replaced  by  the  new  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  For  five  years  luncheons  were  served  by 
a  catering  company  operating  a  restaurant  on 
the  first  floor.  During  this  time  many  speak- 
ers of  note  addressed  the  Club.  The  member- 
ship grew  rapidly  at  first  and  then  diminished 
because  of  the  Club's  activity  along  militant 
lines.  This  loss  in  membership  caused  some 
changes  of  policy  and  a  more  open  forum  type 
club  with  less  action  being  taken  was  decided 
upon  by  the  governing  board.  With  this  change 
the  membership  was  again  built  up  to  the  thou- 
sand mark,  and  when  the  Club  was  ready  to 
move  to  its  present  quarters  a  three-day  cam- 
paign increased  the  membership  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred. Since  then  the  Club  has  had  a  constant 
growth  and  at  present  there  are  a  few  over 
two   thousand   members. 

The  dues  are  twelve  dollars  the  year,  payable 
semi-annually  if  desired.  The  initiation  fee  is 
five  dollars. 

The  Club  now  occupies  eleven  thousand 
square  feet  of  space,  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors 
of  the  City  Club  Building  at  1021  Grand  Ave- 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


THE  CLUBHOUSE  WILL   BE   CLOSED   ON   LABOR  DAY,   MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5 
4)INING  SERVICE  IN  THE  GRILL  WILL  BE  RESUMED  ON  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 
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The  City  Club  of  Kansas  City— Con/. 

nue.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  lobby,  a  spacious 
lounge,  library,  suite  of  offices,  directors'  room 
and  a  private  dining  room.  The  main  dining 
room  and  kitchen  occupy  the  entire  fifth  floor. 
Frequent  meetings  are  arranged  at  which 
prominent  speakers  are  heard  and  questions  of 
civic  interest  are  discussed.  Those  members  in- 
terested in  becoming  active  in  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  Kansas  City  are  given  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  various  civic  committees.  A 
monthly  bulletin  is  issued,  called  "The  City 
Club,"  wherein  the  general  Club  activities  are 
announced    and   discussed. 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  enter- 
tainments are  given  for  the  members  and  the 
ladies  at  which  programs  of  speaking  and  music 
are  offered.  The  annual  Stunt  Night  and  the 
Father  and  Son  Dinner  always  crowd  the  Club 
rooms  to  capacity. 

The  Chess  Players  in  their  battle  of  silence 
with  an  array  of  attacks  and  counter-moves  and 
strategy,  seized  the  Club  Library  last  Fall. 
Here  daily  games  and  tournaments  are  in  prog- 
ress  and  challenges   issued. 

There  is  no  Club  in  Kansas  City  with  a  more 
democratic  and  metropolitan  personnel  than  the 
City  Club.  Its  members  are  a  grand  symphony 
of  good  fellowship.  To  visit  the  dining  room 
during  the  luncheon  hour  will  convince  you  of 
the  serene  harmony  that  exists  among  three 
hundred  who  lunch  there  daily.  You  will  see 
the  lumbermen's  group,  the  doctors,  the  audit- 
ors, engineers,  sometimes  a  group  from  some 
college  or  fraternity.  Here  in  these  groups  wars 
have  been  refought,  buildings  and  bridges  built. 


They  manufacture,  pump  oil,  crown  molars,  pre- 
scribe and  operate,  make  contracts  and  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  agreeable  and 
considerate    companions. 

So  it  was  that  this  organization  with  a  mili- 
tant beginning  became  a  conservative  body  of 
citizens  with  a  broader  viewpoint  and  a  new 
credence: 

That  no  man  should  divide  himself  from 
another  upon  differences  of  opinion. 

That  it  neither  preaches  or  commands. 
That  it  offers  no  proof  but  representation. 
That    it    is    not    persuasion    that    wins    but 
vision. 

That  we  maintain  a  perspective  which  per- 
mits us  to  see  our  shortcomings;  which  en- 
ables us  to  realize  we  may  not  be  entirely 
right  in  our  view  nor  the  other  wholly  wrong 
in  his. 

That  we  are  rich  indeed  who  have  the  as- 
sociation of  men  and  know  the  joy  of  honest 
united  effort. 

Believing  that  the  world  moves  steadily  on, 
forward  and  upward  with  a  spirit  of  organized 
people,  and  that  the  dreamer  of  today  is  the 
creator  of  tomorrow,  and  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain thrill  in  planning  and  seeing  progress  de- 
velop from  our  ideas,  we  have  become  visionary 
as  to  the  Club's  plans  for  the  future.  We  feel 
that  within  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  City 
Club  will  be  a  very  potential  factor  in  Kansas 
City;  that  without  much  effort  the  membership 
can  be  increased  to  thirty-five  hundred  or  even 
five  thousand  with  annual  dues  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  dollars;  that  within  this  time  the 
City  Club  will  either  own  its  building  or  have 
one  built  especially  for  its  use,  the  size  of  which 
will  be  governed  by  the  needs  at  the  time ;  to 
include  a  large  lobby,  a  comfortable  and  com- 
modious lounge,  library,  game  rooms,  confer- 
ence rooms,  private  dining  rooms,  a  large  main 
dining  room  and  a  spacious  auditorium  seating 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons. 

Here  members  if  they  so  desire  can  expend 
their  energies  on  civic  affairs,  find  a  refuge  for 
rest  and  recreation  and  a  delightful  place  to 
entertain  their  friends. 

This  dream  is  as  possible  as  was  the  last  step 
in  our  progress  and  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
enough  enthusiastic  members  are  ready  to  make 
it  come  true. 


Current  Aspects  of  Utility  Regulation 

The  Club  member  whose  letter  on  municipal 
ownership  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  two  weeks 
ago  has  made  available  for  interested  members 
a  marked  copy  of  an  address  presented  in  Chi- 
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cago  last  June  by  E.  I.  Lewis,  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Current  Aspects  of  Utility  Regulation." 
A  brief  abstract  of  the  address  follows: 

Mr.  Lewis  answers  the  question,  why  are 
utility  rates  failing  to  fall  readily  and  com- 
parably with  commodity  prices,  thus:  One  rea- 
son is  that  utlity  rates  have  advanced  very  little 
from  the  pre-war  levels;  the  public  utilities  were 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  earnings  running  into  the 
percentages  of  war-period  profits,  but  were  an- 
chored to  mother  earth  by  regulation  at  no  time 
over-generous  and  often  close  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  Again,  while  public  and  industrial 
demand  called  for  expansion  of  plant,  there  is 
now  generally  present  a  vast  amount  of  physical 
emaciation,  a  fact  no  longer  to  be  ignored.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  drop  in  operating  costs, 
so  far  as  public  utilities  are  concerned,  has  been 
more  apparent  than  real.  Large  items  of  cost, 
like  coal  and  wages,  have  not  returned  to  pre- 
war levels,  and  they  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  re- 
turn. Public  utilities  are  bowed  under  the 
steadily  accumulating  burden  of  local  taxation, 
amounting  in  one  state,  for  example,  to  approx- 
imately one-seventh  of  all  the  taxes  collected  in 
that  state.  In  many  instances,  increase  in  taxa- 
tion alone  is  such  as  to  offset  all  reductions  in 
cost  of  coal,  materials,  supplies  and  operation, 
and  make  reductions  impossible. 

Regulatory  commissions,  understanding  the 
play  of  economic  currents  better  than  the  pub- 
lic, are  placed  in  not  only  a  new,  but  also  a 
most  difficult  position.  Commissions  which  five 
years  ago  were  reducing  rates  have  been  stand- 
ing, and  now  stand  between  the  utilities  and  an 
ill-formed  and  incited  public,  demanding  justice. 
It  is  the  same  justice  but  its  application,  under 
changed  conditions,  results  in  rate  increases  or 
refusals  in  many  instances  to  reduce  rates. 

There  is  now  a  most  compelling  necessity  that 
public  utilities  relieve  regulatory  bodies  of  some 
of  the  tremendous  pressures  falling  upon  them 
by  reason  of  this  new  state  of  affairs.  This  the 
utilities  can  do  in  three  ways: 

(1)  By  educating  public  opinion  to  the  true 
condition  of  the  utilities  and  by  taking  that  pub- 
lic into  their  confidence  by  placing  all  of  their 
cards  face  up  on  the  table; 

(2)  By  removing  all  features  of  their  busi- 
ness which  are  subject  to  legitimate  criticism 
by  the  public,  and  by  going  more  than  half  way 
to  conciliate  public  opinion; 

(3)  By  stopping  some  utilities'  practice  of 
dodging  responsibility  and  of  "passing  the  buck" 
to  the  commissions,  in  matters  in  which  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  entirely  in  the  utility. 


The  Question  of  Zoning  Expert 

The  problem  of  choosing  a  zoning  expert  is 
one  that  will  soon  face  the  Chicago  Zoning  Com- 
mission. The  experience  of  Toledo,  a  city  which 
is  only  a  step  ahead  of  Chicago  in  zoning  prog- 
ress, is  worth  noting. 

With  a  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  City 
Council  in  the  matter  of  employing  a  zoning 
expert  for  Toledo,  the  Commission  of  Publicity 
and  Efficiency  addressed  an  inquiry  to  three  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  the  subject,  namely.  Nel- 
son P.  Lewis,  president  of  the  National  City 
Planning  Association;  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  City  Zoning  Commit- 
tee and  America's  foremost  legal  authority  on 
zoning;  and  Robert  H.  Whitten,  special  city  plan 
advisor  for  Cleveland,  a  leading  zoning  expert. 
The  replies  of  the  three  men  are  surprisingly 
similar.  They  agree  that  a  capable  local  engineer 
who  has  made  a  study  of  zoning  principles  and 
is  familiar  with  zoning  practice  in  other  cities 
can  prepare  a  zoning  plan  for  the  city,  provided 
that  he  can  advise  with  some  experienced  zon- 
ing engineer  as  a  consultant.  Mr.  Bassett,  how- 
ever, points  out  that  "there  is  greater  safety 
and  very  likely  a  saving  of  time  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  zoning  expert."     He  writes: 

"A  zoning  expert  ought  to  know  how  various 
problems  have  been  decided  in  different  cities 
and  all  of  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  He  can 
quickly  place  experiences  before  a  commission 
or  local  engineering  authority  and  a  quick  de- 
cision can  be  made.  My  leaning  is  toward  the 
retention  of  a  zoning  expert,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  is 
money  well  spent. 

"Although  the  zoning  plan  has  been  widely 
adopted  and  there  are  many  precedents  the  city 
can  secure,  nevertheless  it  remains  a  fact  that 
the  application  of  zoning  under  the  police  power 
is  comparatively  novel,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  maps  and  ordinance  is  full  of  legal  and  en- 
gineering pitfalls." 

The  Toledo  City  Journal  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusion:  "Whatever  decision  is  made 
with  respect  to  the  particular  engineer  em- 
ployed, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need 
of  prompt  action  toward  the  adoption  of  a  zon- 
ing plan  for  Toledo.  For  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty values  and  the  preservation  of  the  city's 
residence  sections  a  zoning  S3'stem  is  absolutely 
essential.  Every  month's  delay  permits  addi- 
tional encroachments  on  these  sections  and 
makes  more  difficult  the  zoning  problem.  A 
zoning  ordinance  cannot  be  retroactive.  It  can 
only  control  buildings  erected  after  the  ordi- 
nance becomes  effective." 
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Constitutional  Convention  Reconvenes 

The  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  will 
reconvene  at  Springfield  on  Tuesday,  September 
5.  It  is  probable  that  a  recess  until  next  Janu- 
ary will  be  voted.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
reach  a  working  agreement  between  the  fac- 
tions that  struggled  in  a  deadlock  a  year  ago 
when  the  convention  adjourned.  In  the  mean- 
time we  hope  that  the  City  Club  committee, 
reorganized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Walter 
F.  Dodd,  will  be  of  service  in  formulating  a 
constructive  program. 


Building  Permits  for  August  Exceed 
Seven  Years'  Record 

More  building  permits  were  issued  in  Chicago 
during  August,  1921,  than  during  the  same 
month  in  the  last  seven  years.  The  total  num- 
ber of  permits  issued  last  month  by  the  city 
building  department  was  1,051.  This  number 
includes  permits  for  150  factories,  656  resi- 
dences, 195  apartments,  and  50  other  buildings. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed 
totals  $13,163,010.  During  the  preceding  month, 
July,  permits  were  issued  for  754  buildings, 
costing  $14,004,650.  For  August,  1920,  building 
permits  numbered  only  308  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  was  $5,521,000. 


Public  School  Shortage 

Chicago  public  schools  will  open  next  Tuesday 
under  the  handicap  of  having  an  enrollment  of 
twelve  thousand  more  pupils  this  year  than  last, 
and  having  only  three  additional  schools  with  a 
capacity  of  housing  4,500  pupils.  In  spite  of 
the  school  board's  plan  to  do  away  with  port- 
able houses,  a  large  part  of  the  800  buildings 
of  this  type  will  continue  in  use.  At  some  high 
schools,  it  is  reported,  congestion  and  the  lack 
of  teachers  will  necessitate  running  the  schools 
in  two  sessions. 

Thirty  evening  schools  will  be  opened  Sep- 
tember 19  for  a  twelve-week  term. 


Immigration  Increases 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Immigration  reports 
that  805,228  immigrants  were  admitted  to  Amer- 
ica during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  as 
compared  with  430,001  who  entered  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  average  rate  of  im- 
migration during  the  pre-war  years  from  1910- 
1914  was  1,034,940  per  year.  Departures  of 
immigrants  numbered  247,718  for  the  more  re- 
cent annual  period  and  288,315  in  the  preceding 
year. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

Under  a  statute  passed  in  the  closing  sessions 
of  the  last  Minnesota  legislature  any  borough, 
city  or  village  in  the  State  may  now  levy  a 
wheelage  tax  without  looking  to  its  charter  for 
authority  so  to  do — subject  to  the  following  re- 
strictions: (1)  the  wheelage  tax  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  twenty  per  cent  of  the  State  motor  ve- 
hicle tax;  (2)  no  wheelage  tax  shall  be  levied 
upon  the  vehicle  of  a  non-resident  except  such 
vehicle  be  used  principally  upon  the  streets  of  the 
municipality;  (3)  no  wheelage  tax  shall  be  levied 
upon  vehicles  used  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
or  peddling  farm  or  garden  products  where  the 
owners  or  cultivators  of  the  farm  or  garden 
are  the  owners  of  such  vehicles. 

Eureka,  California,  is  about  to  vote  upon  the 
proposition  of  purchasing  its  street  railway  sys- 
tem for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars or  else  go  without  such  service  in  future. 
This  system  was  built  some  time  ago  and,  like 
many  a  similar  pioneering  venture,  has  been 
almost  continuously  operated  at  a  loss.  The 
Railroad  Commission  pointed  out  to  the  people 
of  Eureka  that  such  discontinuance  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  city,  that  with  a  replacement 
value  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  the 
city  could  afford  to  purchase  the  system  for  one- 
half  that  sum,  which  would  be  more  than  the 
property  would  yield  if  it  were  scrapped. 

Free  movie  and  stereopticon  shows  for  chil- 
dren and  grownups  are  held  every  evening  at 
the  different  parks  and  playgrounds  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Recreation.  The  purpose  is  twofold:  To  pre- 
sent wholesome  amusement  films  in  a  pleasant 
open-air  environment,  and  to  teach  good  health 
habits  by  means  of  striking  films  and  slides. 
Film  rentals  and  operating  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  Playground  and  Garden  Association  of 
Dayton,  with  the  assistance  of  public  spirited 
citizens. 

During  last  year  3,501,000  men,  women 
and  children  enjoyed  the  facilities  for  organized 
play  provided  by  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  per 
capita  tax  for  recreation  was  one-fiftieth  of  a 
cent  a  day.  The  program  for  the  present  sea- 
son is  expected  to  reach  a  still  greater  number 
of  people. 

An    unofficial    county    charter    committee    in 
Sacramento  is  completing  its  plan  looking  to  the 
election    during   this   year   of    a   board    of    free-^ 
holders  to  frame  a  county  charter  on  the  county- 
manager  principle. 
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Some  Other 

'"p^HE  Bulletin's  summer  feature  has  been  a 
-■•  series  of  stories  about  other  City  Clubs, 
contributed  by  their  respective  secretaries.  Stories 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Washing- 
ton, Cleveland,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore  and  Kansas  City  have  described  their 
organization,  facilities  and  activities.  There  are 
other  clubs  that  should  be  given  space  in  the 
series  but  it  seems  desirable  to  conclude  the 
series  with  the  present  number,  briefly  sum- 
marizing the  main  features  of  some  of  the  re- 
maining City  Clubs. 

The  facts  reported  in  this  article  are  from 
two  sources:  the  returns  from  a  questionnaire 
sent  this  summer  to  civic  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  official  publications  of 
certain  City  Clubs.  Further  investigation  would 
doubtless  bring  out  many  additional  facts 
worthy  of  note,  for  the  city  club  idea  is  grow- 
ing and  new  clubs  are  constantly  being  organized 
in  smaller  cities  of  the  country. 

Rochester,  New  York 
The  City  Club  of  Rochester  has  completed 
its  twelfth  successful  season  with  a  member- 
ship of  345.  The  Club  meets  weekly  for 
luncheon  in  a  hotel  and  conducts  strong  forum 
programs.  The  secretary  writes  that  the  Club 
follows  the  policy  of  taking  no  action  as  a  body; 
its  influence  is  mainly  as  an  educational  force 
among  a  small  group.  A  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  Club's  activities  is  contemplated. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  for 
1919-20  states:  "The  Club  has  endeavored  to 
maintain  during  the  past  season  its  traditional 
policy  of  providing  for  the  citizens  of  Rochester 
an  open  and  free  public  forum  where  the  living 
issues  of  the  time  may  be  discussed.  The  value 
of  such  an  institution  to  the  community  has  been 
never  more  evident  than  during  this  recent  pe- 
riod when  many  questions  have  needed  critical 
consideration  and  when  such  untrammeled  con- 
sideration has  been  especially  difficult  because  of 
the  transition  from  the  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  war  to  those  of  peace.  In  spite  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  executive  committee  has  undertaken  to 
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provide  for  the  community  a  balanced  program 
in  which  conservative  and  traditional  points  of 
view  have  been  presented  alongside  the  newer 
tendencies   in   economic   and   political  thought. 

"That  the  citizens  of  Rochester  have  wel- 
comed such  a  program  is  proven  both  by  the 
hearty  financial  support  given  the  committee  by 
the  members  of  the  Club  and  by  the  unusual 
attendance  upon  its  meetings.  The  total  atten- 
dance during  the  season  has  approximated  12,000 
persons  of  whom  5,271  lunched  with  the  Club. 
This  means  an  average  of  nearly  500  attendants 
at  each  meeting.  The  average  number  of  diners 
per  meeting  has  been  230." 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

The  City  Club  of  Hartford  describes  itself 
as  "The  Club  where  Good  Fellowship  Reigns." 
Its  object  is  "to  promote  moral  standards  and 
intellectual  improvements,  friendly  and  social 
intercourse  and  business  relations,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  clubhouse  and  grounds,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  education,  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment of  its  members  and  their  guests  by 
such  means   as   shall  be  expedient   and  proper." 

The  idea  of  forming  a  Club  on  the  lines  of 
the  present  organization  originated  in  1907  and 
the  formation  became  a  reality  in  1913.  Dur- 
ing its  first  year  a  building  was  taken  over  and 
extensively  altered  so  as  to  form  a  spacious 
clubhouse  with  an  atmosphere  of  comfort  and 
hospitality.  Since  then  the  Club  has  grown  with 
leaps  and  bounds  and  today  stands  as  one  of 
the  leading  factors  in  Hartford's  club  life.  The 
present   membership    approximates   900. 

While  the  Club  is  primarily  a  social  club,  some 
civic  work  is  undertaken  through  a  civic  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members.  Meetings  for  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  mainly  of  local  interest  are 
arranged  by  this  committee.  A  club  bulletin 
is  published  at  irregular  intervals. 
St.  Joseph,   Missouri 

The  City   Club  of  St.  Joseph  was  organized 

last  year  with   100  members  who  are  definitely 

interested    in   civic   affairs.      Its  published   "dec- 

larktion"  states  that  its  object  is  "to  give  pub- 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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licity  to  matters  of  community  concern;  to  pro- 
vide a  common  meeting  place  where  citizens 
may  gather  informally,  exchange  views  and  ob- 
tain accurate  information  on  subjects  of  current 
interest.  It  is  not  a  political  club  and  does  not 
advocate  or  oppose  candidates  for  public  offices. 
The  club  believes  'that  community  deserves  the 
best  whose  citizenship  is  most  active  in  promot- 
ing good  government'  and  invites  the  personal 
service  and  financial  support  of  all  those  who 
have  that  end   in  view." 

This  Club  places  emphasis  on  its  active  work 
and  depends  upon  the  results  in  this  direction 
to  attract  new  members.  Working  as  a  "Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,"  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Club  has  accom- 
plished results  "beyond  all  expectation."  Ex- 
tensive publicity  through  the  newspapers  has 
helped  to  promote  the  Club's  activities.  While 
its  civic  work  has  been  described  as  educational 
rather  than  political,  the  Club  has  given  full 
publicity  to  the  records  of  city  officials.  It  ex- 
pects soon  to  have  branch  organizations  in  each 
of  the  ten  wards  of  the  City.  Friends  of  the 
Club  speak  of  it  as  "the  most  potent  influence 
in  St.  Joe";  its  foes,  as  "a  bunch  of  Bolsheviks." 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  City  Club  of  Memphis  meets  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  every  Sat- 
urday noon  for  a  luncheon  program.  Members 
are  privileged  to  bring  guests  and  all  present 
are  free  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  day.  The  programs  include  such  subjects 
as  city  and  county  bond  issues,  the  city  plan, 
education,  etc.  Occasionally  committee  reports 
are  made  the  special  order  of  club  meetings. 


One  unique  feature  of  the  Club  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  slogan:  "Keep  correct  time.  Start 
on  time.  Arrive  on  time.  Work  on  time. 
J'inish  on  time.  Leave  on  time."  At  the  sound 
of  the  gavel  which  opens  the  meetings,  members 
observe  the  exact  time  according  to  their  watches 
and  note  it  on  the  attendance  slips  for  publica- 
tion in  the  club  bulletin. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Club  publishes  a 
weekly  bulletin,  which  is  probably  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  the  city  club  weeklies.  The  bulletin 
features  a  great  variety  of  quotations.  On  its 
first  page  is  regularly  printed  "the  object  of  the 
Club — to  bring  together  frequently  men  who 
believe  in  the  complete  separation  of  party  poli- 
tics from  the  administration  of  all  local  public 
affairs,  in  order  that,  by  friendly  acquaintance, 
exchange  of  views  and  united  activities,  intelli- 
gent and  effective  co-operation  in  the  work  for 
good  government  in  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 
may   be   secured." 

Berkeley,    California 

The  City  Club  of  Berkeley  is  a  club  "for  all 
men  and  women  of  Berkeley  who  want  to  know 
more  about  the  political,  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  their  city,  and  who  are  willing  to 
help  improve  those  conditions."  The  Club  meets 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  holding 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  presenting  both  sides 
of  the  issues  under  consideration. 

Some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  City 
Club  has  been  concerned  are:  a  combined  pro- 
gram for  city  and  university  planning,  an  ade- 
quate water  and  power  supply;  the  question  of 
transportation,  including  a  consideration  of 
finances,  franchises,  ownership  and  fares;  addi- 
tional parks  and  playgrounds,  which  shall  make 
for  recreation,  beauty  and  inspiration;  provision 
for  a  municipal  auditorium,  a  meeting  place  for 
a  discussion  of  public  questions  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  and  the  drama. 

Last  year  the  President  of  the  Club  wrote: 
"The  City  Club  of  Berkeley  has  rendered  effi- 
cient and  unique  service  to  this  community. 
Through  public  discussions  and  the  publication 
of  Bulletins,  the  Club  has  put  at  the  disposal 
of  our  citizens  a  wealth  of  material  for  the 
solution  of  many  problems  affecting  a  rapidly 
developing  municipality. 

"Our  Club  exists  for  the  consideration  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  this  com- 
munity. No  organization  is  better  adapted  for 
this  particular  interest.  The  Club  is  forward 
looking,  non-partisan,  fearless,  constructive.  It 
encourages  a  man3^-angled  vision  of  public  affairs, 
believing  that  enlightened  opinion  is  the  safest 
guide  of  action.  It  also  believes  in  getting 
things  done." 
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Club  Notes 

Dining  service  will  be  resumed  in  the  Grill 
on   Monday  noon,   September   12. 

Raymond  Robins  spoke  at  the  conference  of 
Women  Trade  Unionists  last  Thursday  on  the 
subject,  "World  Disarmament  or  World  Bank- 
ruptcy— Which  ?" 

The  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  which  for 
two  years  has  furnished  one  of  the  pleasant  sur- 
prises of  the  musical  season,  will  continue  its 
activities  this  fall  under  the  direction  of  Fred- 
erick Stock. 

The  City  Club  was  represented  at  a  meeting 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce  which  is  developing  the  plans  for  an 
observance  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Chicago 
Fire,  to  be  held  October  3  to  9. 

A  book  by  Edward  Yeomans,  entitled 
"Shackled  Youth,"  was  recently  issued  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  It  comprises  the 
articles  on  education  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention in   The  Atlantic  during  last  year. 

The  Club  Committee  on  the  Constitutional 
Convention  began  its  study  of  Convention  mat- 
ters at  a  meeting  last  Friday.  The  committee 
expects  to  work  out  constructive  suggestions  be- 
fore  the   Convention   reconvenes   on  January  3. 

Preston  Kumler,  last  year  a  director  of  the 
City  Club,  sails  Saturday  for  Russia  with  the 
American  Relief  Commission,  on  its  tour  of  ob- 
servation preceding  the  actual  relief  work.  The 
party  intends  to  enter  Russia  at  Riga  and  go 
directly  to  Moscow. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cook  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  has  instructed  the  county 
architect  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  jail  and 
criminal  court  building,  with  a  view  to  re-sub- 
mitting propositions  for  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient facilities.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
approved  by  the  City  Club  Directors  after  the 
last  election  at  which  the  jail  bond  issue  was 
jiefeated  for  the  third  time. 

;     The   chairman   of    the   City    Club    Committee 
pn  Unemployment,  Joel  D.  Hunter,  attended  the 
'  oint  conference  on  unemployment  last  Wednes- 
day at  which  two  courses  of   action  were  pro- 
posed :  To  urge  the  several  governmental  agencies 
o   start  work   at  once   on  public  improvements 
or  which  bond  issues  totalling  $100,000,000  al- 
eady  have  been  voted,  and  to  seek  the  co-opera- 
ion  of  the  railroads  in  preventing  the  throngs 
)f  unemployed  from  flocking  into  the  city. 


The  Present  Status  of  the  Continuation 
School  Laws 

T  N  the  current  number  of  The  Bulletin  of  the 
■'■  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.  Hefferan,  vice-president  of  the  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  Americanization  committee,  dis- 
cusses the  'present  status  of  the  continuation 
school  laws  in   Illinois  in  part   as  follows: 

"Nearly  all  educators  and  civic  workers  are 
agreed  that  one  of  the  educational  ideals  to  be 
held  up  before  the  public  for  the  next  few  years 
is  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws 
requiring  children  to  attend  school  all  day  and 
every  day  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  ideal 
will  not  be  attained  in  many  states  until  the 
people  are  much  more  enlightened  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  objections  are  many,  but  not  insur- 
mountable. The  expense  will  be  great  and  the 
burden  that  such  a  law  will  place  upon  many 
parents  is  heavy.  The  most  serious  objection, 
however,  is  a  state  of  mind.  Until  the  nation 
makes  up  its  mind  that  education  is  a  splendid 
investment,  make-shift  systems  of  education  will 
be  necessary. 

"The  best  of  these  is  the  continuation  school. 
While  working  toward  the  ideal  of  the  sixteen- 
year  law,  great  help  can  be  rendered  to  the 
children  and  to  the  state  by  the  adoption  of  con- 
tinuation school  laws.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  reports  that  on  January  1,  1920,  twenty- 
five  states  had  enacted  legislation  regarding  at- 
tendance in  part-time  schools.  Canada  and  near- 
ly all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  slowly  but 
surely  extending  the  scope  of  their  continuation 
school  laws. 

"Apparently  the  whole  world  except  Illinois 
appreciates  the  need  for  these  schools.  The 
United  States  Government  regards  them  of 
such  importance  that  a  clause  was  written  into 
the  federal  law  allotting  one-third  of  all  the 
grants  in  aid  of  vocational  education  to  con- 
tinuation school  classes.    .    .    . 

"In  1919,  after  ten  years  of  wrangling  and 
bitter  opposition,  a  splendid  compulsory,  part- 
time  continuation  school  law  was  passed  by  the 
Illinois  legislature.  This  law  compelled  the 
establishment  of  continuation  classes  in  all  dis- 
tricts where  there  were  twenty  working  minors, 
and  compelled  all  minors  within  the  required 
ages  who  were  not  attending  the  regular  day 
school  to  attend  the  continuation  school  for 
eight  hours  a  week.  In  1921  these  provisions 
were  to  apply  to  minors  between  14  and  16 
years;  in  1922  to  minors  between  14  and  '  17 
years.  To  carry  out  the  proviions  of  the  fed- 
eral  law    (Smith-Hughes)    it   was   necessary   to 
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create  a  board  for  vocational  education.  Un- 
fortunately a  board  was  created  made  up  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of  labor,  trade  and 
commerce,  agriculture,  education  and  registra- 
tion. Most  of  these  men  were  busy  with  other 
problems  and  were  not  interested  in  education. 
The  weakness  of  this  type  of  board  was  pointed 
out  time  and  again  by  educators  and  members 
of  civic  organizations. 

"Before  the  law  had  a  chance  to  show  what 
it  might  do  enemies  attacked  it  viciously  on  the 
ground  that  certain  districts  could  not  raise  the 
money  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  required  to  raise  money  for 
continuation  school  classes.  Aided  by  reactionary 
legislators,  educators  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  secured  enough  votes  to  amend  the 
laws  so  as  to  make  it  'permissive'  rather  than 
'mandatory.' 

"Experience  in  other  states  has  proved  time 
and  again  that  the  'permissive'  feature  means  a 
virtual  destruction  of  the  law.  By  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  vocational  education  has  been 
set  back  ten  years  in  Illinois,  for,  in  the  southern 
states  virtually  no  education  will  be  accom- 
plished except  under  compulsion.  Even  in  large 
cities  like  Chicago,  where  people  are  progressive, 
the  success  of  continuation  schools  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  moods  of  changing  boards  of 
education. 

"There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  financial 
argument  against  the  law;  but  it  does  seem  a 
pity  that  the  great  State  of  Illinois  should  find 
itself  unable  to  finance  these  schools  even  with 
the  substantial  aid  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment working  through  the  Smith-Hughes 
law.  It  is  to  admit  that  this  great  state  cannot 
afford  to  educate  the  working  children  who 
need  education  the  most.  At  this  time  of  all 
times,  when  social  unrest  and  ignorance  are 
destroying  civilization,  it  would  seem  that  a 
democratic  system  of  education  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  everyone.  But  in  a  period  of  re- 
action like  the  present  one  almost  any  crime 
may  be  committed  with  impunity  in  the  name  of 
economy.  The  original  law  was  formulated 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  laws  of  other 
states  and  nations.  It  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  laws  on  the  statute  books,  and  had 
the  backing  of  women's  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
social  workers  and  organized  labor. 

"There  is  a  long,  hard  fight  before  the  pro- 
gressive people  of  Illinois  to  restore  the  con- 
ditions of  1919.  A  very  discouraging  feature  of 
the  opposition  was  the  determination  to  amend 
the  law  even  in  the  face  of  splendid  prospects 
for  a  decided  increase  in  school  revenue  through- 
out the  state." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  proposal  is  made  by  the  Toledo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  submit  to  the  voters  a  city 
charter  amendment  providing  that  the  number 
of  councilmen  be  reduced  from  twenty  members 
to  seven,  and  that  they  be  elected  at  large  in- 
stead of  by  wards. 

Since  1914  Montreal,  Canada,  has  operated 
a  refuge  for  homeless  men.  This  establishment, 
which  is  unique  in  Canada,  cost  $180,200  and 
has  a  capacity  of  703  beds.  The  regulation  of 
the  refuge  affords  all  possible  guarantees,  both 
from  a  sanitary  and  from  a  moral  standpoint. 
The  annual  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  institution  are   about  $20,000  a  year. 

The  new  Woman's  Division  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Department,  just  now  in  the  process  of 
organization,  is  based  upon  the  understanding 
that  its  success  is  measured  not  by  the  number 
of  arrests  made,  but  rather  by  the  number  of 
arrests  prevented.  For  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istration the  division  has  four  departments: 
protective,   under-cover,   patrol,   and   office. 

The  city  of  Denver  makes  one  annual  clean- 
up of  rubbish  accumulated  on  vacant  lots  and 
alleys.  The  clean-up  is  begun  in  the  spring 
and  completed  about  July  1.  For  two  years  the 
city  has  had  a  municipal  rubbish  court,  held  in 
the  city  hall  weekly.  No  penalty  is  imposed  on 
any  violators  brought  before  this  court,  but 
each  is  given  a  copy  of  the  ordinances  and  in- 
formed that  after  repetition  of  the  same  offense 
he  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  municipal  po- 
lice court. 

The  third  season  of  open  air  opera  under 
municipal  direction  in  St.  Louis  closed  July  31. 
A  statement  of  attendance  just  issued  shows 
that  this  summer's  programs  were  presented  to 
audiences  totaling  16,000  more  than  comprised 
the  audiences  of  the  largest  preceding  season. 
The  record  for  the  season  shows  that  220,363 
persons  witnessed  the  forty-six  performances, 
with  resultant  receipts  of  $163,873.  This  mu- 
nicipal venture  in  St.  Louis  is  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  recently  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $8,850,000,  including  $4,000,000  for 
schools;  $2,850,000  for  water  works;  $1,250,000 
for  sewers;  and  $750,000  for  a  viaduct.  The 
greatest  feature  of  the  campaign  for  the  bond 
issue  was  the  extraordinary  interest  which  was 
aroused  in  it  by  methods  of  effective  publicity 
under  the  leadership  of  the  city's  civic  organiza- 
tions. The  normal  registration  in  Atlanta  is 
less  than  15,000,  but  through  the  energetic  cam- 
paign more  than  25,000  registered  for  the  elec- 
tion. 
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The  Women's  City  Clubs  of  the  United  States 


By  GRACE  D.  TREAT,  City  Secretary 
The  Women's  City  Club  of  Cleveland 


npHAT  the  idea  of  a  "social  club  with  a  civic 
-'■  purpose"  is  timely  in  its  appeal  to  women 
as  well  as  to  men  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
growing  list  of  Women's  City  Clubs  throughout 
the  country. 

To  the  woman  whose  only  access  to  a  down 
town  club  has  been  confined  to  the  courtesies 
of  "ladies'  nights"  or  to  the  "ladies'  dining  room" 
of  her  husband's  club,  the  thought  of  a  club 
of  her  own  whose  policies  she  may  help  to  frame 
and  where  she  may  meet  on  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic basis  many  women  of  similar  interests, 
is  one  which  invites  to  action.  In  addition  to 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  sharing  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  well-equipped  down-town  club,  a 
women's  city  club  offers  the  opportunity  the 
newly  enfranchised  woman  now  seeks  for  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings 
of  city  departments  and  institutions. 

Each  year  adds  to  the  list  of  clubs,  and  as  there 
is  as  yet  no  national  association  to  herald  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  organization,  the  first  announce- 
ment comes  to  the  older  clubs  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  request  for  "reciprocal  relations." 
These  reciprocal  courtesies  are  now  inter- 
changed between  most  of  the  following  clubs: 

The  Baltimore  Women's  Civic  League. 

The  Boston   Women's   City  Club. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  City  Club. 

The  Cincinnati  Woman's  City  Club. 

The  Cleveland  Women's  City  Club. 

The  Detroit  Women's  City  Club. 

The  Kansas  City  Woman's  City  Club. 

The  Los  Angeles  Woman's  City  Club. 

The  Milwauke  City  Club  (men  and  women). 

The  New  York  Women's  City  Club. 

The  St.  Louis  Town  Club. 

The  St.  Paul  Women's  City  Club. 

The  Toledo  Women's  City  Club. 

The  Washington  Women's  City  Club. 

While  the  same  recognized  need  has  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  these  clubs,  there  are  marked 
variations    in    policy    and    activity,    just    as    one 


finds  among  men's  city  clubs.  Some  accent  the 
development  of  a  club  house  with  a  well-ap- 
pointed lounge  and  restaurant,  endeavoring 
through  the  maintenance  of  an  open  forum  to 
educate  their  members,  and  thus  arouse  them 
to  civic  activity  through  other  city  organiza- 
tions. None  of  the  clubs  has  developed  the 
social  side  of  club  life  as  enthusiastically  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  for  the  reason,  per- 
haps, that  women  no  longer  regard  social  events 
as  their  only  means  of  contact  with  life  outside 
the  home.  Games  in  the  lounge  arouse  little 
interest.  Many  of  the  clubs  are  formed  prima- 
rily to  take  an  aggressive  part  in  municipal  af- 
fairs, and  regard  any  social  features  as  inci- 
dental. They  conduct  an  open  forum  for  the 
sake  of  general  information. 

The  Boston  Women's  City  Club  is  an  out- 
standing illustration  of  the  type  which  prefers 
to  take  no  part  in  city  affairs.  One  has  only 
to  walk  across  the  Common  to  Beacon  Hill  and 
through  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  colonial 
houses  that  line  Beacon  Street  to  rejoice  in  a 
club  that  has  so  fine  an  appreciation  of  commu- 
nity tradition  as  to  preserve  for  its  home  an 
example  of  America's  great  architectural  pe- 
riod. Not  only  does  it  provide  reading  rooms, 
a  restaurant,  lunch  counter  and  even  a  court- 
yard cafeteria  where  one  may  eat  under  gay 
awnings  in  foreign  al  fresco  fashion,  but  it  de- 
votes one  floor  of  the  main  club  house  and  the 
entire  annex  to  bedrooms  for  members  and 
guests.  The  combination  of  charm  and  effi- 
ciency evident  throughout  the  club  prepares  one 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  membership  of  5,600, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Lack  of  space  in  the  present  building  com- 
pels them  to  rent  outside  halls  for  their  open 
forum  meetings,  which  are  a  vital  part  of  each 
year's  program. 

Of  the  so  called  militant  type  of  club,  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  City  Club  offers  the  most  strik- 
(Continued   on  page   155) 
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Club  Notes 

"Chicago  Politics — Present  and  Future"  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Victor  S.  Yarros  in  the 
September  number  of  the  National  Municipal 
Review. 

The  same  number  of  the  Revieiu  contains  sev- 
eral references  to  our  Club.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Municipal  League  is  an- 
nounced for  November  16  to  18,  with  the  City 
Club  as  hosts  and  Mr.  Dysktra  as  chairman  of 
the  program  committee.  A  note  on  "Chicago's 
Fifty-Ward  Law  in  Effect"  is  contributed  by 
our  Executive  Secretary.  Also  an  editorial  note 
calls  attention  to  the  Bulletin's  series  of  articles 
on  other  City  Clubs. 

A  group  of  Toledo  citizens  are  considering 
the  question  of  initiating  a  City  Club.  For  the 
first  season  they  plan  to  arrange  about  four 
programs  of  addresses  by  speakers  of  national 
prominence  on  subjects  of  current  interest. 

Leroy  K.  Sherman,  one  of  our  members,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  tenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Drainage  Congress,  to 
convene  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  22  to 
24.  He  will  take  as  his  subject  "Outlet  Drain- 
age Districts." 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Club  announces  that 
members  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  life  are  en- 
joying trips  into  the  nearby  mountains  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Alpine  Section.  This 
section  is  now  endeavoring  to  select  a  suitable 
site  for  the  City  Club  mountain  camp. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  proposal  to  abolish  the  preferential  bal- 
lot was  defeated  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  month, 
by  a  decisive  majority. 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  between 
Mayor  Couzens  of  Detroit  and  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  for  the  delivery  of 
electric  current  for  use  in  operating  the  munici- 
pal street  railway  in  Detroit. 

The  Philadelphia  city  council  has  declined  to 
approve  the  mayor's  plan  for  city-wide  municipal 
street  cleaning  to  begin  October  1.  Philadel- 
phia's new  charter  authorizes  the  city  to  clean 
its  own  streets.  In  the  past  this  work  has  been 
done  by  private  contractors. 

The  city  of  Toronto  some  years  ago  adopted 
the  incineration  method  for  the  disposal  of  its 
garbage  and  refuse.  The  new  plant,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $225,000,  has  a  guaranteed  capacity  of 
120  tons  a  day,  but  actually  takes  care  of  more 
than  200  tons  of  refuse  daily.  Not  a  trace  of 
odor  comes  from  the  plant,  and  very  little  smoke 
is  emitted  from  the  huge  stack  which  extends 
upward  to  considerable  height. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
New  York  City,  the  Republican  enrollment  of 
voters  exceeds  the  Democratic  registration  in  the 
citv.  While  some  independent  and  Democratic 
voters  enrolled  as  Republicans  in  order  to  vote 
for  Harding  for  president,  others  did  so  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  choice  of  a  mayoralty  candidate  to 
oppose  the  present  regime.  At  the  Republican 
primary  on  September  13,  Henry  H.  Curran, 
coalition  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  nomina- 
tion, won  decisively  over  three  other  candidates. 

Denver  has  a  municipal  rent  commission  which 
has  reduced  annual  rents  in  cases  already  decided 
by  $20,000.  The  commission  "speaks  softly  but 
carries  a  big  stick."  The  big  stick  is  a  law 
stipulating  that  rents  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
12  percent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  property. 
However,  the  commission  invokes  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law  and  endeavors 
by  peaceful  means  to  have  the  landlord  and 
tenant  get  each  other's  viewpoint  and  agree  on 
an  amicable  adjustment.  The  commission  en- 
deavors to  establish  a  just  rental,  for  it  is  not 
the  object  to  make  the  ownership  of  property  un- 
profitable. During  the  month  of  July  the  com- 
mission decided  229  cases.  Reductions  were  se- 
cured for  185  tenants.  Fifty-four  cases  of  com- 
plaint were  found  unwarranted.  Thirty  threat- 
ened raises  were  stopped.  Ninety-two  tenants 
each  received  a  reduction  of  $5.00  per  month. 
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The  Women's  City  Clubs  of  the  U.  S. 

(Continued  from  first  page) 

ing  example.  Founded  eleven  years  ago,  under 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  women  whose  sole 
aim  was  to  create  a  body  of  women  alert  and 
courageous,  understanding  the  city's  needs  and 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  right  existing 
wrongs,  every  detail  of  the  club  plan  has  been 
subordinate  to  this  great  object.  Its  eleven  years' 
record  of  achievement  is  one  that  every  other 
woman's  city  club  reads  with  mingled  admira- 
tion and  despair.  To  examine  the  list  of  twenty- 
one  civic  committees  in  the  September  Bulle- 
tin, and  recognize  as  chairmen  the  names  of 
some  of  America's  foremost  women,  is  to  be 
convinced  that  a  non-partisan,  militant  group 
of  women  can  exert  an  influence  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  civic  affairs.  The  organization 
of  the  members  by  wards  also  supplements  and 
intensifies  the  work  of  the  committees  and  is 
advantageous  when  the  club  supports  a  measure 
at  the  polls. 

The  New  York  Women's  City  Club,  although 
much  younger  than  the  Chicago  Club,  has  eight 
activities  committees — Child  Welfare,  Correc- 
tions, Education,  Housing,  Industry,  Legislation, 
Public  Health  and  Recreation,  all  of  which  con- 
duct researches,  make  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  various  city  agencies,  and  direct  cam- 
paigns for  needed  legislation  at  Albany  and 
Washington.  Realizing  that  little  is  gained  by 
an  attitude  of  antagonism,  they  have  consistently 
co-operated  with  municipal  departments,  and 
secured  the  services  of  city  officials  as  lecturers 
in  their  courses  in  Civic  Training,  which  have 
included  a  study  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  Tene- 
ment Inspection  Department,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Fire  Department  and  Finance  Depart- 
ment. To  meet  the  expense  of  a  varied  civic 
program,  they  raise  each  year  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions a  Civic  Fund  which  last  year  reached 
the  goodly  sum  of  $6,500,  no  single  contribution 
exceeding  $100.  A  club  house  at  22  Park  Ave- 
nue, purchased  a  short  time  ago,  is  already  prov- 
ing inadequate  for  their  rapidly  growing  enter- 
prises. 

The  Cincinnati  Woman's  City  Club  is  a 
smaller  club,  but  organized  "in  the  interest  of 
better  citizenship,"  it  has  sustained  its  creed  in 
a  manner  which  challenges  all  city  clubs. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing, the  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League  was 
formed,  and  the  Cincinnati  Smoke  Abatement 
League  in  its  1920  report  acknowledges  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Women's  City  Club.  In  the  last 
election  they  took  part  in  the  successful  fight 
to    maintain   the    Court   of    Domestic    Relations 


on  a  non-partisan  basis.  When  a  case  arises  in- 
volving considerable  controversy,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  take  a  referendum  on  the  question 
among  the  members  and  announce  the  decision 
of  the  majority  as  the  decision  of  the  club.  Can 
anyone  deny  that  this  is  courage?  Everyone 
knows  that  such  action  is  sure  to  mean  the  res- 
ignation of  minority  members — a  difficult  situa- 
tion for  any  Board  to  face. 

The  remaining  women's  city  clubs  represent 
various  gradations  between  the  open  forum  and 
the  militant  club.  The  development  of  the  Cleve- 
land Women's  City  Club  is  typical  of  many. 
It  was  founded  in  1915,  following  the  plan  of 
the  Boston  club,  a  non-action  taking  body.  Its 
membership  is  now  3,750  women,  and  450  are 
on  the  waiting  list.  Although  it  posseses  at- 
tractive quarters  !n  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
unusual  luncheon  facilities,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  speakers  of  renown  were  brought  to 
the  club,  a  feeling  grew  among  the  members 
that  somehow  they  were  not  brought  as  closely 
in  touch  with  city  activities  as  they  had  hoped. 
The  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
brought  this  feeling  to  a  focus,  and  in  response 
to  an  insistent  demand,  groups  were  formed  to 
study  the  relation  to  the  city  of  such  general 
subjects  as  Public  Education,  Recreation  and 
Child  Welfare.  As  a  result,  the  purpose  of  the 
Club  has  now  been  amended  to  enable  it  to  sup- 
port actively  civic  movements,  as  well  as  state 
and  federal  legislation.  Thus  Cleveland  women, 
with  a  quickened  sense  of  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens,  can  now  find  in  their  club  an  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  city  affairs,  a  contact 
well  nigh  impossible  to  accomplish  individually. 

Few  women's  clubs  have  dared  to  raise  their 
dues  as  high  as  those  of  men's  clubs  for  fear  of 
seeming  to  restrict  the  membership,  and  in  sev- 
eral clubs  there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Special  fees  have  to  be  charged 
for  lectures  and  many  economies  are  practiced 
that  may  be  disciplinary  but  tend  to  absorb  val- 
uable energy  which  might  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage. There  has  been,  however,  a  noticeable 
tendency  towards  revision  upwards. 

On  the  whole,  the  city  club  movement  among 
women  is  much  the  same  as  among  men,  with 
the  possible  difference  that  men  have  more  op- 
portunity for  civic  service  outside  the  club. 
Then,  too,  after  the  long  sustained  effort  women 
have  made  to  become  full  citizens,  their  energy 
and  interest  do  not  so  much  need  arousing  as 
educating  and  directing.  More  and  more  the 
women's  city  clubs  are  realizing  this  need,  and 
are  striving  to  provide  channels  through  which 
all  this  potential  strength  may  be  transformed 
into  definite  and  beneficial  action. 
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The  Status  of  Zoning  in  Cities  of  the  United  States 

Compiled  September,  1921,  by  Charles  B.  Ball* 

Cities  in  Which  Zoning  Is  in  Effect- 

QHy  Date  of  Ordinance  Consultant 

Alameda,    Calif 1^19     ,_„_  Charles   H.   Cheney 

Baltimore,   Md May,    1921 

Rprkplev     Calif         July,    1920  Charles   H.    Cheney 

Rrookton    Mass       November   29,    1920  Arthur    C.    Comey 

ci?dwen     N     J   September  19.    1921  George    B.    Ford 

Cleveland    Heights,    O August  2,   1921  Robert   H.    Whitten 

alffflicle  Park.^N.  J ^^?^^^^%^a-,^J'    ^^^O  Herbert  S.  Swan 

Cudahy.    Wis ^q^  ^'^'   ^^^^  t,   ,,     .   xi    w,,-.. 

■Rincit    Pleveland     O     1919  Robert   H.   Whitten 

list  Orange    N    J March    16,    1921  George    B.    Ford 

EvfnsYon.  "ill.    . " i^^^V Al\  ^^^^  Harland    Bartholomew 

Glencoe,    111 May  9.   1921  ?eor.^e   ^.    Maher 

nipnridffp     N     J     Herbert   S.  Swan 

Gloverslil'le    N    Y     April  11,  1921  E.    E.   Christopher 

Los    Angeles,    Calif April  5,  1920  Charles    H    Cheney 

Maplewood,   N.    J 1921  Frank   B.    Williams 

Milwaukee     Wis         November  15,   1920  Arthur   C.    Comey 

Montclair,  '  N.    J. ^^^'P^l.r  Herbert   S.   Swan 

Neenah     Wis May   5,    1915 

Newark.    N.   J ^^""^o''/  ^-,'JP^  Herbert  S.  Swan 

New  York,   N.   Y July  25.    1916 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 1920  John  Nolen 

Oakland.    Calif ^  „„     ,„„„  ^^     ,       ,    „     ,,    , 

Omaha    Neb     June  29,  1920  Harland    Bartholomew 

Palo   Alto    Calif August  16,  1918  Charles   H.   Cheney 

Pasadena,'   Calif October   1,   1919  Charles   H.    Cheney 

Racine     Wis         October   3,    1916 

Rahwav,    N. 'j.'.' August   11.    1920 

Rocliester    N    Y September  22,   1919  E.    A.    Fisher 

Sacramento,    Calif June   12,    1917  ,    „     .^   , 

St     Louis     Mo     May,    1918  Harland    Bartholomew 

South   Orange.' N.   J 1921  George    B.    Ford 

Washington     D     C August   30,    1920  Harland    Bartholomew 

Westfleld    N    J August,    1921  George    B.    Ford 

West  Orange,  N.  J September  19,   1921  George    B.    Ford 

White   Plains',    N.    Y June    7,    1920  Herbert   S.  Swan 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 1920  Herbert   S.   Swan 

Cities  in  Which  Zoning  Preparations  Are  in  Progress 

Atlanta,    Ga Plans   in   progress  Robert  H.    Whitten 

Bogota,'  N.   J Ordinance    prepared  Herbert   S.   Swan 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J Ordinance    prepared  Herbert  S.    Swan 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Plans    in   progress  George  H.  Norton 

Chicago,   111 Commission  appointed  July   22,    1921 

Cincinnati.    O Studies  just  begun  George    B.    Ford 

Cleveland,   O Ordinance    prepared  Robert   H.   Whitten 

Cranford,    N.    J Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Dallas,   Tex Ordinance    prepared  Robert   H.   Whitten 

Detroit,   Mich Ordinance    prepared  Harland    Bartholomew 

Elizabeth.  N.  J Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Gary,   Ind Plans    in   progress  Edward    H.    Bennett 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Plans  nearly  ready  Harland    Bartholomew 

Hamilton,    O.  ' Ordinance    prepared  Harland    Bartholomew 

Hoboken.    N.    J Ordinance    prepared  Herbert   S.   Swan 

Hutchinson,    Kan Ordinance    prepared  Harland    Bartholomew 

Irvington.    N.    J Ordinance    prepared  Herbert   S.   Swan 

Lakewood,    O Ordinance    prepared  Robert   H.   Whitten 

Madison,    Wis Plans  nearly  ready  Harland    Bartholomew 

Memphis,   Tenn Plans  nearly   ready  Harland    Bartholomew 

Minneapolis,   Minn Ordinance    of   1913    invalid 

Mansfield,    O Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Orange.   N.   J Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Passaic,    N.    J Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Paterson.    N.    J Hearings    in   progress  Herbert   S.   Swan 

Philadelphia,   Pa Ordinance    failed    to   pass,    1920  Chester  W.    Albright 

Phoenix.   Ariz Plans   in   progress  Edward    H.    Bennett 

Pittsburgh.    Pa Ordinance    prepared  Harland    Bartholomew 

Portland,   Ore Ordinance    failed    on    ref.,    1920  Charles   H.    Cheney 

Rock    Island.    Ill Plans   in    progress  Edward    H.    Bennett 

Roselle.    N.   J Plans  nearly   ready  George    B.    Ford 

Roselle  Park.  N.  J Plans  nearly   ready  George    B.    Ford 

Rutherford.   N.   J Plans  nearly   ready  George    B.    Ford 

St.    Paul.    Minn Plans  nearly   ready  Edward    H.    Bennett 

So.   Orange,   N.   J Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Springfield,    Mass Studies  just  begun  George   B.    Ford 

Toledo,   O Commission    at   work 

Tarrytown.    N.    J Ordinance    prepared  George    B.    Ford 

Troy.    N.   Y Studies  just  begun  George    B.    Ford 

Wichita.  Kan Plans  nearly  ready  Harland    Bartholomew 

Wilmette,    111 Ordinance    prepared 

Winnetka,   111 Ordinance   prepared  Harland    Bartholomew 

*Mr.   Ball  advises  us   that  although  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  list  yet  compiled  it  probably  con- 
tains inaccuracies  due  to  the  numerous  sources  of  origin  and  the  activities  in  zoning  progress. 
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Prof*    C?^vid  Kinley, 
Urbana, 
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Thursday,  September  29 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

Speaker:         RAYMOND  ROBINS 

Subject'. 
"World  Disarmament  or  World  Bankruptcy — Which?*' 

Raymond  Robins  will  open  our  forum  season  this  year  with  an  address  on  the  dis- 
armament question.  No  more  vital  issue  is  before  the  world  today.  No  more  virile  speaker 
than  Mr.  Robins  is  talking  on  the  subject. 

We,  at  the  City  Club,  all  know  Mr.  Robins.  He  is  one  of  our  old-time  members  and 
speaks  to  a  crowded  house  whenever  he  appears. 

Do  not  miss  this  opening  meeting.  It  will  be  a  live  one.  The  speaking  begins  promptly 
at  one  o'clock. 


pvURING    the    wave 

-*-^  which  swept  the  country  in  1905,  a  group 
of  young  men  in  Cincinnati  organized  the  Citi- 
zen's Reform  Party  whose  purpose  was  to  com- 
bat the  conservatism  and  reaction  of  the  older 
parties.  The  executive  committee  of  this  party 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  City  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  the  beginning  the  City  Club  was  made  up 
of  a  group  which  was  aggressive  in  its  advocacy 
of  municipal  reform.  The  membership  was  nec- 
essarily small,  because  of  the  militancy  of  the 
club.  Weekly  luncheon  meetings  were  held  at 
which  speakers  on  municipal  questions  were  given 
a  hearing  and  reports  of  committees  read,  dis- 
cussed and  acted  upon. 

But,  as  the  public  interest  in  municipal  reform 
gradually  died  out,  the  policy  of  the  club  changed. 
Its  aggressive  spirit  disappeared  and,  in  time,  was 
replaced  by  the  open  forum  with  its  free  dis- 
cussion of  both  sides  of  questions.  No  specific 
date  marked  this  change.  It  was  a  matter  of 
evolution. 

Several  projects  have  been  under  way  for  se- 
curing  club    room   facilities,   but,   unfortunately, 


The  City  Club  of  Cincinnati* 

By  BURNHAM  FINNEY.  Executive  Secretary 

of    municipal    reform       these  have  never  materialized.     The  club  since 


"*This   story  did  not   reach   us  in   time  to   appear   in   our 
recent  series  but   we  are  glad   to  print  it   now. 


its  origin  has  held  its  meetings  at  hotels  or  res- 
taurants and  expects  to  open  the  present  season 
with  meetings  at  a  prominent  hotel.  However, 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  acquire  club  quar- 
ters. The  Board  of  Governors  is  unanimous  in 
its  opinion  that  the  expansion  of  the  club's  mem- 
bership is  directly  dependent  upon  securing  a 
home  with  its  many  advantages.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  end  of  the  year,  or  possibly  two, 
will  see  the  City  Club  in  a  permanent  home,  in- 
cluding lounging  room,  dining  room,  auditorium, 
and  other  features  dear  to  the  heart  of  club 
members. 

Our  dues,  which  are  five  dollars  at  the  present 
time,  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  City  Club  in 
the  country.  In  the  beginning,  membership  in  the 
club  did  not  require  any  definite  financial  obli- 
gation. If  a  member  felt  like  contributing  five 
dollars'or  two  dollars  towards  financing  the  pro- 
gram, he  did  so.  Later  this  voluntary  system 
gave  way  to  three  dollars  dues  for  members 
with  a  small  number  contributing  a  larger 
amount.  In  turn  this  fee  was  raised  to  five  dol- 
lars where  it  remains  today. 

As  the  club  became  non-partisan  and  ceased 
(Continued    on    next    page.) 
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For  a  Study  of  the  Jail  Problem 

A  matter  with  which  the  City  Club  Directors 
have  been  concerned  is  the  urgency  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  county  jail  problem.  President 
Johnstone  sent  the  following  letter  to  President 
Ryan  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners: 
September  20,  1921. 
My  dear  President  Ryan: — 

In  a  letter  of  June  7th,  1921,  the  Directors  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago  called  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  the 
urgency  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  county  jail 
problem.  We  were  hoping  that  your  idea  of  a 
citizen  commission  could  be  put  into  effect  and 
that  before  a  jail  bond  issue  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  they  could  have  the  benefit 
of  the  findings  of  such  a  commission  on  the  ques- 
tions of  penal  policy,  jail  site  and  the  best  type 
of  building  for  our  needs.  In  their  letter  the 
directors  of  this  Club  offered  to  co-operate  with 
your  honorable  body  in  any  way  in  which  we 
might  be  of  service  in  attacking  the  problem. 

It  appears  from  the  press  that  architects  have 
been  asked  to  submit  plans  for  a  criminal  courts 
building  and  jail  to  the  commissioners.  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  preliminary  study  has 
been  given  the  fundamental  questions  referred  to 
in  our  earlier  letter.  We  still  believe,  however, 
that  such  study  is  of  prime  importance  and  re- 
spectfully urge  the  commissioners  to  authorize 
a  citizens'  commission  to  make  the  study  outlined 
in  our  communication  of  June  7th. 

As  then,  we  stand  ready  to  aid  this  work  in 
every  possible  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Johnstone,  President. 


(Continued  from  first  page) 
to  take  part  actively  in  public  affairs,  its  mem- 
bership increased  slowly,  but  surely,  until  a  total 
of  approximately  six  hundred  was  reached.  Our 
aim  during  the  coming  year  is  to  have  one  thou- 
sand men  enrolled  in  our  membership.  When 
we  have  moved  into  a  new  clubhouse,  we  are  con- 
fident that  new  members  will  be  secured  easily. 

The  social  side  of  the  club  has  not  been  fully 
developed.  The  only  feature  of  this  nature  is 
an  annual  gridiron  dinner  at  which  stunts  and  a 
humorous  program  are  staged.  The  development 
of  social  activities  will  soon  be  worked  out. 

The  attendance  at  our  weekly  forum  meetings 
ranges  between  fifty  and  five  hundred.  Cincin- 
nati is  a  city  of  many  clubs  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  bring  out  a  large  number  at  meet- 
ings. The  City  Club  has,  however,  maintained 
an  average  attendance  that  is  surely  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  open   forum  idea. 

The  aim  of  the  City  Club  is  to  bring  about 
a  more  intelligent  and  enlightened  citizenship  by 
presenting  to  its  members  both  sides  of  public 
questions  and  allowing  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong. 


City  Council  Takes  Important  Action 

The  City  Council,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  9  last 
Monday,  decided  to  borrow  $1,500,000  through 
the  issuance  of  water  certificates  to  continue 
work  on  the  Western  Avenue  water  tunnel, 
which  is  to  act  as  a  feeder  to  the  proposed  pump- 
ing station.  This  work  is  included  in  a  program 
for  the  extension  of  the  water  system,  involving 
an  outlay  of  $9,000,000  in  the  next  four  years. 
The  Council's  action  enables  the  immediate 
placement  of  about  300  men  at  work  on  the 
sixteen  foot  tunnel. 

A  temporary  solution  of  the  refuse  disposal 
question  was  effected  by  the  Council's  authoriza- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  quarry  at  the  house  of 
correction  for  dumping  purposes.  The  city 
comptroller  was  directed,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  4, 
to  offer  $150,000  for  the  quarry  at  Campbell  and 
Grand  Avenues,  and  to  start  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings if  this  offer  is  refused. 


The  Citizen's  Association  has  issued  Bulletin 
No.  53,  containing  a  statement  regarding  the  two 
injunction  suits  recently  filed  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Sangamon  County  by  A.  S.  Peabody, 
its  president,  as  a  taxpayer.  These  suits  were 
instituted  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  this 
Association,  to  test  the  validity  of  certain  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Fifty-second  General 
Assemblv  at  its  recent  session. 
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Try  a  Dinner  at  the  Club 

Do  you  know  that  the  best  dollar  dinner  in  the 
Loop  is  served  at  the  City  Club?  Try  this  din- 
ner on  theatre  and  concert  evenings.  You  will 
be  as  pleased  as  are  those  who  eat  here  regularly. 

Make  the  Club  your  headquarters  when  you 
are  downtown  for  the  evening. 


y  Tickets  for  Popular  Concerts 

The  Club  office  will  have  for  distribution  a 
limited  number  of  tickets  for  the  "popular"  con- 
certs of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  this 
season.  In  past  seasons  the  tickets  for  these  con- 
certs have  been  much  in  demand  and  many  mem- 
bers have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
them  through  the  Club.  We  may  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  a  City  Club  committee  was  largely 
instrumental  in  initiating  this  annual  series  of 
concerts. 


Chamber  Music  Plans 

The  Chamber  Music  programs  of  last  season 
were  so  enthusiastically  received  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  more  of  them  this  year.  The  plan 
is  to  have  a  series  of  eight  concerts  on  Wednes- 
day evenings,  one  a  month  from  October  through 
to  May.  Season  tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
cashier's  desk  in  a  few  days.  The  same  low 
price  will  prevail — $2.00  for  the  series  of  eight. 
Eight  high  grade  concerts  at  the  price  of  four 
movie  shows  is  a  comment  on  the  high  financing 
ability  of  the  music  committee. 

In  order  to  help  the  committee  in  its  plans, 
will  you  sign  a  reservation  slip  at  the  cashier's 
desk? 


News  From  Entertainment  Committee 

The  Entertainment  Committee  is  in  session 
again.  The  second  meeting,  held  last  Wednes- 
day, brought  forward  a  number  of  plans  for  the 
coming  season  at  the  Club.  A  program  will  soon 
be  published  giving  members  notice  weeks  and 
months  in  advance  of  dates  to  be  reserved  for 
club  functions. 

One  of  the  first  affairs  to  be  held  is  a  billiard 
and  pool  tournament  in  the  new  quarters  on  the 
fourth  floor.  All  members  who  wield  the  cue, 
either  wickedly  or  badly,  are  asked  to  register  for 
this  event.  George  F.  Brown  is  in  charge  of 
registration.  It  is  darkly  hinted  that  there  is  to 
be  a  "presidents'  cup"  presentation  to  the  single 
survivor  of  the  tournament. 

Members  who  have  ideas  about  social  pro- 
grams are  assured  of  being  kindly  received  by 
William  F.  Carlson,  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Club  Notes 

Joseph  Palise,  former  steward  of  the  City 
Club,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Steward's  Association. 

William  J.  Mack,  a  former  member,  who  is 
now  the  impartial  chairman  in  the  ladies'  gar- 
ment industry  of  Cleveland,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  club  on  Wednesday. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces 
the  publication  of  "The  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Sociology"  by  Robert  E.  Park  and 
Ernest  W.  Burgess,  both  members  of  the  Club. 

"Camp  Roosevelt:  Its  History  and  Develop- 
ment" is  the  title  of  a  book  presented  to  the 
Club  with  the  compliments  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Camp  Roosevelt  Association. 

F.  Guy  Davis,  western  manager  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Advertisers  of  the  American  News  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  addressed  the  midwest  con- 
ference of  national  advertisers  at  South  Bend 
last  Tuesday. 

Herbert  E.  Fleming,  who  is  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  Inc., 
and  a  member  of  the  Club,  will  give  an  evening 
course  in  personnel  administration  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  School  of  Commerce,  beginning  September 
22  and  continuing  on  Thursday  evenings  for 
seventeen  weeks. 

Professor  Horace  Secrist,  a  Club  member  and 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Northwestern  University,  gave  an  address  in- 
corporating the  results  of  nearly  two  years'  work 
devoted  to  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  retail 
clothing  trade  before  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Clothiers'  convention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Philip  L.  Seman,  general  director  of  the 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  in  his  annual  report, 
made  last  week,  asked  the  Institute  to  raise 
$1,000,000  for  the  Americanization  of  Jewish  im- 
migrants who  are  expected  to  arrive  from  east- 
ern Europe.  Mr.  Seman,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Club  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citi- 
zenship, says  in  his  report:  "It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  intelligent  American  to  meet  the  problem 
of  sympathetically  impressing  these  immigrants  in 
a  manner  wholly  different  than  has  been  our 
practice  before.  They  will  not  tolerate  a  pa- 
ternalistic attitude  on  the  part  of  our  American- 
ization process.  They  will  expect  an  intelligent 
program,  constructive  in  character  and  far- 
reaching  in  results.  They  will  want  no  charita- 
ble institutions  awaiting  them.  They  will  ask 
only  for  sympathetic  and  friendly  direction  and 
guidance." 
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Zoning  in  Massachusetts 
'T~^HE  1920  report  of  the  Division  of  Housing 
■■■  and  Town  Planning,  Massachusetts  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare — just  received  in 
the  Club  library — contains  information  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  zoning  in  Massachusetts  which 
is  noteworthy  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Ball's  val- 
uable compilation  in  last  week's  Bulletin. 

Statutes,  which  were  passed  in  1919,  require 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Advisory  Board  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
local  planning  boards  and  to  furnish  them  infor- 
mation and  suggestions.  Planning  boards  are 
required  to  be  appointed  in  every  city  and  town 
having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000,  and 
may  be  appointed  in  towns  having  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000.  In  cities  the  board  must  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  council,  and  in  towns  the  board  must  be 
elected  at  the  annual  town  meeting. 

There  are  36  active  planning  boards  in  the 
State.  There  should  be  at  least  71.  Thirteen 
cities  and  towns  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Seventeen  planning  boards  have  become 
inactive  since  appointment. 

Planning  boards  are  required  to  report  annu- 
ally to  their  local  governments  concerning  their 
activities.  The  reports  for  1920  show  that  in 
at  least  fifteen  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns 
zoning  preparations  are  in  progress.  These  zon- 
ing   activities   may    be    summarized    as    follows: 

Amherst — Board  studied  zone  plan. 

Attleboro — Survey  preliminary  to  zoning  plan. 

Boston — Study  of  zone  plan  outlined. 

Brockton — Preparation  of  a  zoning  ordinance 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  city  council. 

Brookline — Study  and  preparation  of  a  zoning 
plan,  with  Arthur  C.  Comey  as  adviser. 

Cambridge — Hearings  on  zone  plan  prepared 
by  Arthur  C.  Comey. 

Clinton — Recommendation  that  zoning  law  be 
accepted. 

Everett — Zoning  receiving  attention. 

Framingham — Exhaustive  study;  zoning  plan 
recommended. 

Holyoke — Special  zoning  commission  appointed. 

Maiden — Zoning  studied  and  recommended 
for  early  consideration. 

Newton — Employment  of  John  P.  Fox,  Jr., 
to  make  zone  plan. 

Northampton — Recommended  survey  and  pas- 
sage of  zoning  ordinance. 

Stoneham — Recommendation  that  zoning  law 
be  accepted. 

Winchester — Conference  held  with  expert  on 
zoning  and  recommendation  made  for  adoption 
of  zoning  ordinance. 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

After  a  thorough  study,  a  committee  of  the 
Seattle  Municipal  League  has  recommended  the 
city-manager  plan  for  Seattle. 

One  of  the  steps  taken  as  a  result  of  a  frre- 
prevention  movement  in  Indianapolis  is  the  adop- 
tion by  the  City  Council  recently  of  an  ordinance 
preventing  the  use  of  wood  shingles. 

The  city  ordinances  of  Baltimore  were 
amended  in  1919  so  as  to  give  tenants  against 
whom  ejectment  proceedings  have  been  started, 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  city  courts. 

Four  principal  items  are  considered  by  the 
Missouri  State  Constitution  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Kansas  City.  The  election  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  pre- 
liminary research  before  the  convention  meets, 
a  publicity  campaign,  and  the  later  approval  of 
the  new  constitution. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  petition  has  been  filed, 
although  not  yet  checked  up,  demanding  an  elec- 
tion on  the  question  to  abandon  city  manager 
government.  The  terms  of  the  petition  provide 
for  a  return  to  the  old  federal  form,  and  if  it 
is  successful  at  the  election  no  charter  commis- 
sion would  be  created.  It  is  reported  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  gas  supply,  another  serious 
street  car  strike,  and  general  restlessness  due 
to  unemployment  have  aided  the  antagonism  to 
city   manager   government. 

More  building  permits  were  issued  in  Cleve- 
land during  the  month  of  August  than  during 
any  previous  August  of  which  there  is  record. 
This  fact,  however,  is  not  so  important  as  't 
seems,  for  much  of  the  construction  consisted 
of  garages,  additions  and  other  relatively  small 
operations.  The  total  number  of  permits  was 
1,292  and  the  money  value  represented  was 
$2,762,000.  The  value  of  the  new  construction 
begun  in  August  last  year  was  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  this  and  the  figure  was  slightly  ex- 
ceeded in  1917  and  1919. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  will  vote  this  month 
on  the  adoption  of  a  new  charter  to  replace  the 
present  city  manager  system.  The  charter  pro- 
vides a  council  of  ten  elected  by  wards  and  a 
mayor  with  veto  power  whose  salary  is  to  be 
$500  per  annum.  Administration  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  six  boards  appointed  by  the  mayor 
for  overlapping  terms,  the  appointments  being 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council.  The 
charter  commission  states  their  unanimous  be- 
lief that  the  new  instrument,  if  adopted,  will 
furnish  a  far  better  form  of  government  than 
that  under  which  the  city  is  now  operating. 
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FORUM    PROGRAM 
Thursday  Noon,  October  6 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

Senator  JOHN  DAILEY 

Chairman,  Illinois  Building  Investigation  Commission 
Subject: 

''The  Chicago  Building  Situation' ' 

Thursday  Evening,  October  6 — 8:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

Fisk  Jubilee  Singers 


Concert  for  members  and  guests 


Admission,  50c 


Coming  next  week — Ex-Congressman  James  W.  Good 

October  14 — 6:30  P.  M. — 50- Year  Anniversary  Dinner 
Commemorating  the  Chicago  Fire 

The  City  Club*s  Program  for  Anniversary  Week: 

LoRADO  Taft,  Chicago  Sculptor 

Graham  Taylor,  Dean  of  Civic  Leaders 

Tickets,  $1.50  Make  Reservations  at  desk 

October  18 — C.  J.  Atkinson,  National  President,  Federated  Boys'  Clubs 
October  20 — L.  Hollingworth  Wood,  President,  National  Urban  League 


ORDER  CHAMBER  MUSIC  TICKETS  AT  THE  DESK 

Last  year's  Chamber  Music  success  is  to  be  repeated. 

Eight  Concerts  instead  of  four — one  each  month  from  October 
to  May.  First  Concert — Wednesday  Evening,  October  19,  by  the 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet— last  year's  artists.  November  Con- 
cert by  the  Shostac  String  Quartet. 

Concerts  for  $2.00,  if  you  buy  the  season  tickets.  Single  ad- 
missions will  be  fifty  cents.     Place  your  order  this  v^reek. 
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Club  Notes 

Robert  E.  Park  and  Victor  S.  Yarros  con- 
tribute leading  articles  in  the  September  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Austrian  Relief,  has  pre- 
pared two  articles  for  the  Daily  Neivs,  based 
upon  observations  which  he  made  recently  in 
Austria,  particularly  in  Vienna,  during  a  six 
weeks'  study  of  living  and  economic  conditions. 

The  City  Club  is  joining  with  the  Woman's 
City  Club  and  Chicago  Woman's  Club  and  the 
Federation  of  Churches  in  giving  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  National  Urban  League  Monday, 
October  24.  Nationally  known  speakers  will 
talk  on  the  several  phases  of  the  negro  problem. 
Dinner  tickets  will  be  $1.50. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  City  Club  re- 
ports that  in  every  respect  the  second  session  of 
the  Public  Square  Forum  was  a  fitting  successor 
to  the  inaugural  one  of  last  year,  and  marked 
a  real  advance  in  the  club's  service  and  useful- 
ness to  civic  Cleveland  and  to  liberty-loving 
Americans  everywhere.  During  the  past  summer 
seven  meetings  were  attended  by  large  and  in- 
terested audiences. 

The  Directors  have  authorized  the  use  of 
our  copyrighted  map  of  Chicago,  scale  8  inches 
to  the  mile,  by  the  City  Zoning  Commission  in 
its  studies  and  preparation  of  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance for  Chicago.  The  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  bring  the  map  up  to  date  and  supply 
us  with  a  set  of  the  corrected  negatives.  The 
City  Club  is  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  this  important  work. 


Disarmament  or  Bankruptcy — Which? 

DAYMOND  robins  opened  the  forum 
-'^^  season  at  the  City  Club  on  Thursday  noon, 
September  29,  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  active 
support  of  public  opinion  for  world  disarma- 
ment. It  is  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  use  of  its  economic  and  financial 
position,  he  said,  to  enforce  agreements  that  will 
lead  to  world  disarmament.  At  the  coming  in- 
ternational conference  in  Washington,  Mr.  Rob- 
ins declared,  America's  minimum  demand  should 
be  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  Japan 
and  America  to  limit  naval  armaments  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  the  longer  the  better. 
Such  an  agreement  would  have  three  beneficial 
effects.  It  would  release  for  constructive  pur- 
poses capital  now  occupied  in  production  for  de- 
structive purposes.  It  would  constitute  a  be- 
ginning which  would  be  followed  in  respect  to 
land  and  air  armaments.  By  bringing  naval  re- 
sources into  the  open  it  would  eliminate  the  in- 
ternational spy  system  which  has  done  much  to 
increase  international  distrust. 

The  average  citizen,  Mr.  Robins  said,  does 
not  half  appreciate  the  cost  of  the  great  war. 
It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  not  a  person  pres- 
ent will  again  look  upon  a  world  of  as  much 
plenty,  good-will  and  good  faith  as  the  world 
of  1914.  Then  there  was  an  economic  surplus; 
now,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  economic  def- 
icit. Wealth  amounting  to  330  billions  dol- 
lars was  expended  in  destruction.  Ten  million 
lives  were  cut  ofiE  in  their  most  productive  years. 
To  the  costs  of  the  great  war  must  be  added 
the  loss  due  to  the  unproductive  forces  which 
the  war  unleashed.  Good-will  was  poisoned  by 
propaganda,  and  fires  of  hatred  and  prejudice 
were  aroused  to  an  extent  irremediable  in  the 
present  generation.  The  spirit  of  restlessness, 
waste  and  extravagance  was  spread  broadcast 
among  soldiers  and  non-combatants,  and  reacts 
on  governments.  From  the  resort  to  force  as  to 
instrumentality  in  national  survival  there  has 
arisen  throughout  the  world  a  recrudescence  of 
trust  in  force  and  a  disregard  for  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  free  opinion  and  expression. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  cost  of  the  next  war, 
for  which  all  of  the  considerable  nations,  ex- 
cept the  central  empires,  are  preparing?  Never 
again  will  war  be  between  armies  as  such,  but 
rather  between  nations.  Whole  nations  will  be 
mobilized ;  women  and  men  alike  will  be  active 
combatants  and  suffer  casualties,  thus  doubly 
draining  the  nations.  The  entire  economic  re- 
sources of  the  nations  will  be  expended  on  the 
machinery  of  human  slaughter.  International 
agreements  as  to  the  legal  conduct  of  warfare 
will  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  masters  of  the 
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game  who  will  seize  any  means  of  quick  victory. 

The  next  war  will  be  one  of  wholesale  killing; 
the  life  of  the  world  will  face  extinction.  Poi- 
sonous gas — invisible,  odorless,  heavier  than  air, 
instantaneously  deadly,  and  widespread  in  effect 
— will  carry  death  with  absolute  certainty.  A 
pneumatic  gun  will  noiselessly  fire  a  500-pound 
shell  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  use  of  bombs 
carrying  destructive  germs  and  of  lethal  rays 
will  bring  terror  and  havoc  before  unknown. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  being 
done  to  prevent  the  next  war,  for  what  do  our 
undertakings  to  improve  social  conditions  amount 
to  if  the  next  war  is  to  wipe  out  civilization? 
The  nations  are  resorting  to  the  same  means 
that  were  used  for  fifteen  years  before  the  great 
war.  In  the  name  of  preparedness  they  are  in- 
creasing armaments,  and  in  reality  forcing  the 
next  war.  For  armaments  are  the  means  by 
which  war  comes  into  being.  When  kept  up, 
they  become  a  burden  which  finds  justification 
only  in  their  use.  Statesmen  make  use  of  war 
scares  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  crises, 
and  so  hold  themselves  in  power. 

Increasing  armaments  strangle  the  production 
of  food,  clothes  and  shelter.  They  require  enor- 
mous expenditures  that  affect  taxation,  credit 
and  cost  of  production.  Worst  of  all,  arma- 
ments destroy  the  assurance  of  peace  in  human 
hearts.  People  know  that  the  culmination  of 
increasing  armaments  is  war.  The  develpment 
of  peace  psychology  is  prevented.  Reconstruc- 
tion is  delayed.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween nations  is  paralyzed,  with  the  result  that 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  property  and 
sacredness  of  contract  is  lacking.  Furthermore, 
increasing  armaments  breed  revolution.  They 
are  the  basis  of  discount  and  social  unrest  upon 
which  Lenin  depends  for  a  new  world  order. 

What  is  the  United  States  doing  to  prevent 
the  next  war?  Our  government  is  now  spending 
four  times  as  much  on  armaments  as  was  spent 
in  1912.  Two-thirds  of  the  new  armaments  will 
soon  be  obsolete  and  merely  waste.  America, 
the  most  powerful,  richest,  safest  country  in  the 
world,  has  nothing  to  fear  with  Germany  im- 
potent and  Japan  incompetent  for  a  great  strug- 
gle with  a  western  power. 

The  situation  is  ripe  for  America  to  take  the 
first  step.  The  people  of  the  world  live  in  hope 
of  "a  new  order  of  things."  The  history  of  the 
Borah  resolution  proves  the  possibility  of  "mak- 
ing opinion."  It  is  only  necessary  to  get  people 
to  think  on  the  subject.  The  next  step  is  to 
organize  people  of  like  opinion ;  then,  to  promote 
publicity.  Finally,  Mr.  Robins  declared,  we  should 
insist  that  the  actual  decisions  of  the  Washing- 
ton conference  shall  be  given  in  public. 


Save  Saturday  Afternoon,  October  22 

The  Entertainment  Committee  announces  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  billiard  room  on  the 
fourth  floor  Saturday  afternoon,  October  22. 
The  program  includes  exhibition  games  of  bil- 
liards and  pool.  A  special  luncheon  will  be 
served  at  noon.  Members  are  urged  to  bring 
guests  who  are  not  members  of  the  Club.  This 
event  promises  to  be  a  propitious  beginning  of 
the  social  activities  which  the  Entertainment 
Committee  is  planning  for  the  coming  season. 

The  pool  and  billiards  tournament  will  get 
under  way  as  soon  as  the  new  quarters  are 
ready.  The  tables  have  been  recovered  and 
trued  up  so  that  they  are  like  new.  Our  pool 
and  billiard  players  are  registering  for  the 
tournament  under  the  direction  of  G.  F.  Brown. 


A  Communication 

Editor,  City  Club  Bulletin: 

In  the  Bulletin  of  July  18th  appeared  a  note 
stating  that  the  citizens  of  Seattle  were  saved 
approximately  $1,000,000  per  year  by  reason  of 
lower  electric  rates  enjoyed  through  the  city's 
municipal  plant.  On  its  face  this  is  a  simple 
statement  of  apparent  savings,  which  any  reader 
could  be  trusted  to  take  with  a  little  salt.  There 
might  be  an  omission  to  charge  some  of  its 
proper  costs  to  the  municipal  plant,  and  so  its 
rates  might  be  kept  lower  than  they  should  be. 
In  such  case  it  would  be  true  that  a  measure 
of  inequity  would  thereby  be  worked  upon  the 
tax  payers,  who  presumably  would  make  good 
the  omission. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  August  8th  appeared  a  sec- 
ond note  referring  to  a  report  of  the  Utilities 
Publication  Company  upon  the  Seattle  electric 
plant,  and  citing  from  it  three  statements  tend- 
ing to  discredit  the  reputed  success  of  municipal 
ownership  in  Seattle.  As  my  previous  reading 
in  this  case  had  consisted  of  articles  of  a  diflFer- 
ent  complexion,  I  was  glad  to  get  the  reference. 

The  report  referred  to  is  interesting  in  its 
own  right.  It  is  one  of  a  series,  subscribed  for 
by  private  utility  interests,  and  "intended  for 
your  (their)  use  for"  eleven  specified  defensive 
and  "educational"  purposes — e.  g.  "6 — In  con- 
nection with  your  advertising  along  educational 
lines.  The  data  supplied  will  fit  in  with  any 
publicity  policy  which  you  adopt  or  have  in  prac- 
tice. In  case  of  a  thorough-going  anti-munici- 
pal ownership  advertising  campaign  you  will  find 
this  information  indispensable."  That  is  to  say, 
these  reports  are  source  stores  for  anti-munici- 
pal ownership  propaganda  campaigns. 

One  of  the  items  cites  an  "absolute  waste  of 
over  $3,000,000"  on  an  unusable  dam  on  Cedar 
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River.  If  the  account  given  in  the  report  is 
true,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  management  and  operation  of  the  plants 
which  furnish  the  current  sold  below  the  private 
company  rates.  The  city's  engineers  advised 
against  it,  and  the  making  of  the  investment  must 
be  regarded  as  a  freak  occurrence,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  in  no  way  to  be  charged 
up  as  a  manifestation  of  ruin  inherent  in  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  No  advocate  of  municipal 
ownership  claims  that  city  councils  arc  immune 
from  making  such  mistakes  as  all  boards  of  di- 
rectors occasionally  commit.  This  was  the  stu- 
pidity of  a  particular  group  of  men,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  city  council.  On  another  occa- 
sion, likewise  rare,  it  might  be  the  directors  of 
a  private  ultility  who  would  blunder.  The 
sound  comparison  must  rest  upon  efficiency  of 
operating  plants. 

Another  item  charges  that  the  city  used  en- 
ormous quantities  of  fuel  oil  instead  of  using 
water  power  at  a  much  less  cost.  This  is  a 
one-sided  truth.  The  city  does  not  yet  have 
enough  water  power  of  its  own  developed  to 
supply  its  demand.  Until  it  does,  it  has  to  con- 
tinue generating  in  the  steam  plants  with  which 
it  started  several  years  ago,  or  purchase  current 
from  the  private  interests  which  have  been  in 
part  displaced  by  municipal  competition.  The 
historical  background  and  the  conditions  of  pur- 
chase amply  explain  why  Seattle  continues  to 
use  steam,  pending  the  completion  of  her  own 
water  power  plants.  And  the  report  shows  that 
Seattle's  municipal  water  power  plants  generate 
current  for  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased current. 

The  other  item  cited  in  the  Bulletin  alleges 
"that  in  1919  more  than  $200,000  of  interest  on 
outstanding  bonds  was  paid  from  the  general 
tax  resources  of  the  city." 

If  the  point  of  this  is  meant  to  be  that  the 
tax  payers  were  burdened  with  a  charge  not 
proper  to  them,  it  may  be  conceded,  even  to 
waiving  a  minor  possible  reservation.  Figuring 
upon  the  bases  given  In  the  report,  the  added 
burden  would  amount  to  nearly  85  cents  tax  on 
$1,000  assessed  value  in  a  maximum  city  tax 
rate  of  $32.20,  and  a  total  tax  rate  of  $71.50. 

If  the  point  of  the  item  is  meant  to  be  that 
municipal  operation  is  inefficient  and  that  the 
$200,000  odd  should  be  oflEset  against  the  $1,- 
000,000  saving  claimed,  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceded. For  elsewhere  in  the  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  $200,000  includes  $71,950  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  for  the  Cedar  River  dam, 
which  is  not  in  use  as  part  of  the  operating 
plant.  $75,000  interest  on  the  bonds  for  the 
Skagit  River  site,  which  was  not  then  in  serv- 


ice, and  $62,500  interest  in  the  bonds  for  plant 
extensions  to  be  made.  None  of  these  could 
be  charged  to  operation.  The  first  is  for  what 
the  report  takes  pains  to  show  is  a  bad  invest- 
ment, not  chargeable  to  the  plant  management, 
and  it  would  be  an  undeserved  burden  if  charged 
to  the  electric  consumers,  precisely  as  it  is  now 
charged  to  the  tax  payers.  The  same  amount 
is  included  also  in  making  up  the  "absolute 
waste  of  over  $3,000,000"  hereinbefore  dis- 
cussed. It  should  not  be  worked  so  hard.  The 
second  and  third  amounts  are  "interest  during 
construction,"  and  as  such,  by  all  the  maxims 
of  private  utility  accounting,  are  capital  costs, 
not  operating  expenses. 

Furthermore,  the  $200,000  does  not  all  check 
up.  The  report  gets  it  by  taking  $138,721,  the 
amount  of  interest  which  was  paid  from  earn- 
ings, from  the  $348,387.50  annual  interest  obli- 
gations outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  1919 
— not  from  actual  interest  payments  or  accru- 
als during  the  year.  The  $348,387.50  and  the 
$200,000  include  the  $62,500  for  plant  exten- 
sion bonds  which  are  dated  October  1,  1919.  If 
they  had  all  been  sold  on  that  date,  only  $15,625 
interest  would  have  accrued  and  the  $200,000 
would  have  been  diminished  nearly  $47,000 
thereby.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  report's 
"educational"    and   "indispensable"   information! 

The  report  undertakes  also  to  build  up  a 
showing  of  an  actual  operating  deficit  of  $125,- 
000  by  charging  up  lost  taxes,  interest  on  the 
unencumbered  portion  of  plant  capital,  and  two 
other  items.  Lack  of  space  prevents  analysis 
of  these  claims  here,  or  they  might  be  shown 
to  be  excessive. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  defender  of  Seattle 
or  a  partisan  of  municipal  ownership  to  discover 
the  gross  errors  and  superficial  character  of  the 
report.  Even  though  its  every  claim — tenable 
or  untenable — be  conceded,  and  all  misplaced 
charges  correctly  located,  no  operating  deficit 
is  padded  out  to  stand  against  the  million  dol- 
lars per  year  which  ir  is  claimed  the  lower  mu- 
nicipal rate  saves.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  private  rate  against  which 
the  comparison  is  made  is  8jE/2  cents,  not  the 
higher  private  rate  which  was  in  effect  when  the 
municipal  plant  was  established  several  years  ago. 

I  do  not  have  access  to  the  accounts  or  to  any 
authentic  reports  of  the  financial  condition  of 
Seattle's  municipal  plant.  It  may  be  as  much 
a  failure  as  this  report  alleges.  But  the  report 
does  not  succeed  in  proving  its  case.  It  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  "educational"  propa- 
gandist of  privately  owned  utilities  who  needs 
information  specially  digested  to  his  peculiar  ob- 
jects. E.  L.  B. 


:3^k.  U  M^lp^,^^^    Cavid  Kinley, 
(^.^0|  [^  Urbana, 
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We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  arrangements  for  two  noon  forum  programs  this 
week.  Ex-Congressman  James  W.  Good,  who  had  expected  to  speak  in  our  forum  this 
week,  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Washington  on  business  and  so  his  address  was  post- 
poned to  a  future  date. 

As  the  Bulletin  was  originally  set  up,  this  space  was  occupied  by  an  announcement 
that  State's  Attorney  Robert  E.  Crowe  would  speak  Tuesday  on  the  subject,  "Election 
Frauds  and  Their  Prosecution."  Mr.  Crowe  was  called  to  Springfield  unexpectedly  and 
was  obliged  to  postpone  his  address  at  the  City  Club. 

Friday  Evening,  October  14 — 6:30  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Fifty-Year  Anniversary  Dinner 

COMMEMORATING  THE  CHICAGO  FIRE 

Speakers:     FREDERICK  STOCK,  " Chicago* s  Progress  in  Music** 
LORADO  TAFT,  ''Chicago's  Progress  in  Art** 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR,   **Chicago*s  Civic  Progress** 

You  will  not  want  to  miss  this  significant  event  in  City  Club  history. 

Members  and  Guests     -     Plates,  $1.50 
Fill  out  the  reservation  form  below  and  send  it  in  before  October  13. 


C'jtober  18 — C.  J.  Atkinson,  Executive  Secretary,  Boys'  Club  Federation, Intl. 

October  19— at  8:00  P.  \A.— First  Chamber  Music  Concert 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet 

See  Program  on  next  page.     Tickets  on  sale  at  the  cashier's  desk. 

October  21 — L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  President,  National  Urban  League 

October  22 — Saturday  afternoon.    Formal  Opening  of  New  Billiard  Room. 

Special  lunch.     Exhibition  Games.     Members  and  guests  invited. 

October  24 — Joint  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  National  Urban  League. 

See  announcement  on  next  page. 


DETACH   AND  RETURN 

Please  reserve plates  for  Fifty-  Year  (Anniversary  Dinner. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  $ 


Tickets  will  be  held  at  cashier's  desk^ 


Signed 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION,   ETC.,   REQUIRED   BY  THE  ACT  OF 

CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of  The  City   Club   Bulletin,   published   weekly    at  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois,    for    October    1,    1921. 
State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  PubUc,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Everett  W.  Lothrop, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  City  Club  Bulletin, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation,  etc.)  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  Ly  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  e-nbodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this   form,   to- wit: 

1.     That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher, 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business    managers    are: 

Publisher,  City  Club  of  Chicago,  316  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicagi. 

Editor,  Everett  W.  Lothrop,  same  address. 

Managing   Editor,   None. 

Business  Manaeers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  aud  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  City  Club  of  C^hicago  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  No  stock.  F.  B.  Johnstone. 
President,  108  So.  La  Salle  Street;  Fred  G.  Heuchling, 
Treasurer,  1201  Milwaukee  Avenue;  Henry  F.  Tenney, 
Secretary,    137    So.    La    Salle    Street. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  ter  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  or  bo. ids,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  up^n  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  duciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affi-nt's  full  knowledge  and 
beUef  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  beUeve 
that  any  other  i  erson,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Everett  W.  Lothrop. 
Sworn   to  and  subscribed   before  me  this  26th   day   of 
September,    1921. 

(SEAL.)  Flora  Gerhard. 

(My  commission  expires   July  8,   ^924.) 


First  Chamber  Music  Program 

Chamber  Music  is  highly  favored  at  the  City 
Club.  Last  }ear's  series  of  concerts  crowded 
the  lounge  and  reading  room.  The  patrons  asked 
for  more  concerts  in  the  next  series.  This  year 
we  will  have  eight  evenings  of  this  kind  of 
music.  The  first  concert  comes  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  19. 

The   Philharmonic  String  Quartet,   composed 
of   George  Dasch,   Fritz   Itte,   Otto   Roehrborn 
and   Carl  Brueckner,  will  give  this  program: 
Quartet,  B  flat  Major,  op.  18,  No.  6. Beethoven 
I     Allegro  con  brio 
II     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III     Scherzo-Allegro 
f  La   Malinconia 
I  Allegretto  quasi  Allegro 
Cello  Solo 

(a)  Lullaby    Oscar  Brueckner 

(b)  Spanish  Dance,  "Vito" Popper 

Group  for  Quartet 

(a)  Serenade    Haydn 

(b)  Intermezzo    )  t       i-    tr  t    , 

(c)  Humoresca    f Ippohtoff-Iwanow 

From  op.  51 
Dumka       ] 
Finale  ^'''"^''^• 


Dinner  in  Honor  of  the  Urban  League 

On  Monday  evening,  October  24,  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  Urba  ^^eague  will  be  given  at 
the  City  Club  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
City  Club,  the  Woman's  City  ^lub,  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  and  tht  Jhurrh  Federation.  The 
speakers  will  be  Eugene  K  Jon""  »  •■>f  ^^ h- 
tional  Urban  League,  who  w  .- 

Racial  Co-Operation";  Charles  j 
the  Commission  to  Study  Race  kio" 
subject,  "Public  Opinion  and  the  Negi. 
John  HoUingsworth  Wood,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Dinner  will  be  served 
at  6:30  P.   M.,  $1.50  per  plate. 


ot 

the 
and 


The  Fisk  Jubilee  Concert 

You  missed  it  if  you  failed  to  hear  the  Fisk 
Singers  this  year.     Several  new,  old  songs  were 
given  by  the  quintet,  which  by  the  way  has  re 
cruited  a  new  bass,  and  a  good  one.     A  lullaby 
"Little    Bunch    of    Honey"    captivatingly    done, 
"Old  Black  Joe"  with  some  new  variations,  and 
several   of  the  old  jubilee  songs   found   an   un 
usually  hearty  welcome.     Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
president  of   Fisk,  happened  to  be  in   town  and 
came    in    to    hear    his    singers.      He    talked    in- 
formally for  a  few  moments  upon  the   relatioi 
of  Fisk  University  to  th"  p*"?to  question  in  thi 
United  States. 
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Chicago's  Building  Situation 


npHE  sources  of  corruption  and  extortion  in 
■■•  the  building  industry  of  Chicago  were  ar- 
raigned by  Senator  John  Dailey  in  his  address 
before  the  City  Club  Thursday  noon,  October  6. 
The  investigations  of  the  legislative  commission 
of  which  Senator  Dailey  is  chairman  have  pro- 
duced conclusive  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
graft  and  criminal  conspiracy  among  union  busi- 
ness agents,  contractors,  and  material  men  alike. 
Present  hearings  are  bringing  to  light  exorbi- 
tant charges  by  bankers  for  second  mortgage 
bonds.  These  are  the  elements  more  responsible 
than  the  profiteering  landlords  for  high  rents 
and  lack  of  homes  in  Chicago.  The  first  remedial 
step,  the  senator  said,  is  to  put  the  criminals  in 
the  penitentiary;  and  the  next,  for  every  group 
in  the  industry  to  "clean  house." 

The  legislative  commission  started  the  investi- 
gation, its  chairman  stated,  knowing  that  public 
opinion  doubted  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose  and 
the  chance  of  success.  However,  an  effort  was 
made  to  avoid  sensationalism  and  to  deal  with 
the  situation  in  a  practical  way.  At  first  only 
anonymous  communications  were  obtainable,  al- 
leging the  perpetration  of  crimes  of  blackest 
character  by  crooked  business  agents.  The  whole 
community  was  held  in  abject  fear  of  a  few  men 
of  criminal  activities  and  respected  citizens  com- 
mitted perjury  because  they  were  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth.  There  was  ground  for  fear,  for  no 
protection  was  given  persons  and  property  by 
federal,  state,  or  local  governments.  But  when 
finally  confrontP.J  with  indictmef.ts  for  perjury, 
'  tnesses  were  led  to  tell  of  crjnies,  graft  and 
,:kmail.  Facts  were  revealed  which  warrant 
tut  statement  that  graft  exacted  by  crooked 
business  agents,  corrupt  contractors  and  law- 
breaking  material  men  added  at  least  35  percent 
to  the  cost  of  building  in  Chicago.  As  a  result 
a  mass  of  trustworthy  testimony  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  state's  attorney. 

The  next  step  is  not  with  the  commission  but 
with  the  state's  attorney  and  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney.  Although  no  labor  grafter  or 
material  grafter  has  yet  been  put  on  trial,  Sen- 
ator Dailey  asserted  his  belief  that  the  trial  of 
cases  will  be  in  progress  next  month.  Action 
necessarily  awaits  a  court  decision  that  will 
be  given  on  October  13.  A  large  staff  in  the 
state's  attorney's  office  is  preparing  the  cases 
and  twelve  leading  criminal  lawyers  were  re- 
cently in  consultation  regarding  their  prosecu- 
tion. 

Criminal  prosecutions  of  business  agents  will 
not  be  sufficient.  The  "high-brow,"  as  well  as 
the  "low-brow,"  criminals  should  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary.      It    is    for    the    federal    court    to 


punish  the  dealers  of  brick,  lumber,  terra  cotta, 
cement,  and  other  materials,  who,  the  evidence 
shows,  have  entered  into  criminal  conspiracies 
against  the  community.  The  unlawful  and  im- 
moral impositions  of  the  building  materials  men 
and  contractors  have  been  more  injurious  than 
the  exactions  of  business  agents.  Such  instances 
as  the  mill  work  situation,  in  which  fourteen- 
dollar  doors  are  used  in  place  of  two-dollar 
doors,  made  outside  of  the  cities,  have  greatly 
retarded  building  progress  in  Chicago. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  without  crooked 
employers  there  could  be  no  crooked  business 
agents.  The  associations  of  contractors  have 
been  under  the  control  of  crooks,  as  many  con- 
tractors have  now  come  to  realize.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  employers  entering  crooked  labor 
politics,  paying  excessive  election  expenses,  keep- 
ing men  on  the  payroll  who  do  no  legitimate 
work,  and  pooling  their  interests  with  gun  men. 

The  conditions  in  the  building  industry  cannot 
be  remedied  so  long  as  union  labor  selects  build- 
ing agents  who  will  enter  vicious,  immoral,  crim- 
inal contracts  and  sell  out  the  unions  to  satisfy 
their  personal  greed.  If  the  unions  stand  for 
these  crooks  and  persist  in  this  criminal  system, 
they  invite  their  death  knell. 

The  money  lender  also  enters  this  crooked 
equation.  The  speaker  flayed  the  financial  meth- 
ods of  supposedly  respectable  bankers  who  deal 
in  second  mortgages.  Their  bank  signs,  he  said, 
should  be  replaced  by  the  ancient  symbol  of 
three  brass  balls.  Exacting  and  exorbitant 
charges  in  the  form  of  commissions  have 
amounted,  in  certain  cases,  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  quite  generally  to 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Senator  Dailey  de- 
clared that  these  "financial  vultures"  are  taking 
their  greedy  toll  out  of  the  blood  of  the  home 
life  of  Chicago.  Shylock  was  a  philanthropist, 
he  said,  as  compared  with  these  so-called  Chicago 
bankers;  he  demanded  only  a  pound  of  flesh, 
whereas  some  of  these  bankers  are  seeking  the 
right  eye  of  the  building  industry.  Such  extor- 
tion is  the  more  reprehensible  when  it  is  realized 
that  it  makes  the  ownership  of  a  home  impos- 
sible, and  so  is  destructive  of  patriotism. 

Senator  Dailey  believes  that  it  is  possible  for 
groups  like  the  City  Club  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  help  furnish  relief  to  the  small  home 
builder.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  who  have  plenty 
to  see  that  people  are  not  ground  down  by  dis- 
honesty and  usury  in  the  terms  of  contract.  One 
suggestion  that  promises  remedy,  in  Senator 
Dailey's  opinion,  is  that  the  terms  of  Judge 
Landis'  decision  should  be  incorporated  in  every 
mortgage  contract. 
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More  Cities  at  Work  on  Zoning 

Charles  N.  Cheney,  zoning  expert  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  has  sent  to  the  Bulletin  a  supple- 
mental list  to  that  published  in  the  Bulletin  for 
September  19,  1921,  showing  the  status  of  zon- 
ing in  cities  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Che- 
ney's list  adds  seven  names  to  the  list  of  cities 
in  which  zoning  is  in  effect.  These  cities  and 
the  dates  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinances  are 
as  follows : 

Coronado,  Cal.,  February,   1921. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  April,   1919. 

Pomona,  Cal.,  March,  1917,  and  April   1920. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Majs   1920. 

South  Pasadena,  Cal.,  September,   1920. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  June  4,  1919. 

Turlock,  Cal.,   1918. 

To  the  list  of  cities  in  which  zone  ordinances  are 
in  preparation,  Mr.  Cheney  adds  the  following: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  just  starting  work. 

Paso  Robles,  Cal.,  ordinance  in  preparation.     » 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  ordinance  in  preparation. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  ordinance  completed. 

Mr.  Cheney  has  been  the  consultant  in  the 
zoning  of  Turlock,  Long  Beach,  Paso  Robles 
and  Spokane.  No  consultant  is  named  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  cities  listed.  Mr.  Cheney 
points  out  that  he  should  not  be  credited  with 
being  consultant  to  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles 
in  their  zone  ordinances.  These  cities  employed 
no  expert  consultant  and  the  ordinances  noted 
cover  only  partial   regulations. 

The  secretary  of  the  Zoning  Commission  of 
Baltimore,  Jefferson   C.  Grinnalds,  writes: 

"The  Zoning  Commission  of  Baltimore  has  be- 
gun work.  Under  my  direction  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants is  busy  com.piling  use.  height,  area  and  land 
value  maps  and  all  of  the  necessary  basic  sta- 
tistical data  preliminary  to  drawing  a  zone  plan 
and  ordinance.  Our  public  hearings  will  prob- 
ably begin  in  several  weeks,  because  we  have 
already  covered  about  two  square  miles  of  the 
city  in  our  preliminary  studies." 


Plan  for  New  York  Transit  Lines 

While  the  transit  problems  of  Chicago  take  our 
attention  it  is  interesting  to  note  developments  in 
New  York.  The  official  summary  of  the  plan 
of  readjustment  of  the  New  York  City  street 
railways,  issued  by  the  Transit  Commission  on 
September  29,  follows : 

(a)  Municipal  ownership  of  all  railway  lines 
in  the  City  of  New  York; 

(b)  The  surrender  by  the  companies  of  all 
existing  franchises,  including  perpetual  franchises ; 

(c)  The  elimination  of  all   existing  agencies 


as  factors  in  the  transit  situation; 

(d)  The  unification  of  the  entire  transit 
system,  with  a  board  of  control,  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  three  by  the  in- 
vestors, and  a  chairman  to  be  selected  by  the 
two  groups; 

(e)  Operation  to  be  carried  on  by  three 
operating  corporate  agencies  to  be  created  for 
the  purpose; 

(f)  Genuine  home  rule  by  the  city  in  the 
administration  of  its  transit  affairs; 

(g)  The  elimination  of  stock  speculation  in 
transit  facilities,  by  the  elimination  of  stock; 

(h)  An  honest  valuation  of  all  properties  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  city; 

(i)  Pavment  for  such  property  to  be  made 
on  the  ba  -is  of  such  valuation,  irrespective  of 
present  caoitalization  and  book  values; 

(j)  Municipal  ownership  to  be  acquired 
without  outlay  by  the  city,  by  retiring  the  pur- 
chase bonds,  out  of  revenues  of  operation; 

(k)  No  increase  of  fare  unless  operation  un- 
der the  new  conditions  demonstrates  its  necessity; 

(1)  Rates  of  fare  to  be  based  on  actual  cost 
and  automatically  determined  by  the  amount  of 
a  contingent  reserve  or  "barometer"  fund; 

(m)  Substantial  economies  in  operation  of 
the  unified  system  through  consolidation  and  the 
elimination  of  the  numerous  leasing  and  operat- 
ing companies,  with  their  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  overhead,  separate  traction  policies  and 
independent  purchases; 

(n)  Consolidation  and  cnification  of  power 
facilities; 

(o)  The  rj',mination  ,■  :  r:;ferential  pay- 
ments to  existing  companies  d'ld  tue  placing  of 
the  city's  rights  on  the  same  fooL'ti2  "vitl'.  'hose' 
of  other  interests; 

(p)      The  assurance   of   a    fair   returii  se- 

curities of  the  new  system; 

(q)  The  re-establishment  of  free  transfers 
as  rapidly  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  new 
system  will  permit; 

(r)  The  Increase  of  the  city's  debt-incurring 
capacity  so  as  to  permit  new  subway  construc- 
tion; 

(s)  Proper  and  adequate  service  to  the 
public; 

(t)  The  rehabilitation  of  required  lines  and 
the  elimination  of  obsolete  facilities; 

(u)  Participation  by  operating  personnel,  as 
well  as  new  security  holders.  In  surplus  profits  re- 
sulting from  efficient  management  and  operation ; 

(v)  Useless  or  broken-down  lines  not  needed 
in  the  public  service  not  to  be  included  in  the 
system ; 

(w)  Abolition  of  the  Transit  Commission 
upon  the  full  establishment  of  the  plan. 
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Tuesday,  October  18 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

^^The  Boy  Problem  and  Its  Solution  * ' 

Speaker:  C.  J.  ATKINSON 

Executive   Secretary,  Boys'   Club  Federation,  Intl. 

Wednesday,  October  19—8:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

First  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Philharmonic  String  Quartet 
Program : 


Quartet,  B  flat  Major,  op.  18,  No.  6. . 

Beethoven 

I     Allegro  con  brio 
II     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III     Scherzo-Allegro 
(  La   Malinconia 
I  Allegretto  quasi  Allegro 
Cello  Solo 

(a)      Lullaby   Oscar  Brueckner 


(b)      Spanish  Dance,  "Vito" .Popper 

Group  for  Quartet 

(a)  Serenade   Haydn 

(b)  Intermezzo 

(c)  Humoresca 
From  op.  51 

Dumka       | 
Finale         j 


>  ..  .Ippoli 


litoff-Iwanow 


.Dvorak 


Tickets  for  the  series  of  eight  concerts,  $2.00;  single  admissions,  50  cents.     Plan  to 
take  dinner  at  the  Club  and  make  reservations  for  that  evening. 

Friday,  October  21—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
^^ Inter- Racial  Co-operation ' ' 

Speaker:  L.  HOLLINGSWORTH  WOOD 

President,  National  Urban  League 


Saturday  afternoon,  October  22 — Formal  Opening  of  New  Billiard  Room. 
Exhibition  Match  of  Billiards 

Two  expert  billiard  players,  Andy  O'Brien  and  George  Sunde,  will  give  an  ex- 
hibition match  at  2  P.  M.  These  men  are  well  known  to  players  of  the  game,  and  are 
to  take  part  in  the  next  state  three  cushion  tournament. 

Special  luncheon  for  billiard  enthusiasts  at  1  P.  M. 

On  Monday,  October  24,  the  Club  pool  tournament  will  commence.  Announcement 
as  to  details  will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Monday,  October  24— at  6:30  P.  M.— Dinner  in  honor  of  Urban  League 

Under  the  auspices  of  several  civic  organizations,   including  the  City  Club. 
Nationally  known  speakers  will  talk  on  several  phases  of  the  negro  problem. 
Dinner  will  be  $1.50  a  plate.  Make  reservations  this  week. 
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New  Members 

Lawrence  P.  Boyle,  Lawyer. 

Alfred  T.  Cornell,  Real  Estate  Broker, 
George  H.  Taylor. 

H.  N.  Emmett,  Assistant  Manager,  N.  B. 
Holden,  Inc. 

Arthur  H.  Ellerman,  Salesman,  Moloney 
Electric  Co. 

M.  R.  Glaser,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Rosenbaum  Bros. 

T.  W.  Huntington,  Jr.,  Economist,  Sinclair 
Refining  Co. 

Irving  G.  King,  Manager,  Barrett  Bindery  Co. 

Clarence  S.  Tay,  Manager,  Interstate  Phono- 
graph Co. 

D.  O.  Thompson,  Secy.  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association. 

H.  C.  Mason,  Salesman,  Mitchell,  Hutchins 
&  Co. 

D.  R.  Lasier,  Supt.  Norton  Door  Closer  Co. 

G.  A.  Levy,  Sec.  S.  A.  Rider  Co. 


A  Word  from  Seattle 

J.  D.  Ross,  Superintendent  of  the  Lighting 
Department-  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  has  taken 
note  of  the  recent  communications  to  the  Bulletin 
on  the  subject  of  Seattle's  experience  with  mu- 
nicipal lighting  and  promises  us  his  version  of 
the  facts.  He  writes  in  part  as  follows:  "The 
City  of  Seattle  has  never  paid  a  cent  of  taxes 
for  its  lighting  system,  either  for  any  work 
under  construction  or  any  of  its  operating  prop- 
erties. .  .  .  This  year,'  out  of  $2,650,000  re- 
ceipts, and  after  paying  all  interest  charges  but 
before  marking  off  depreciation,  we  will  have  ap- 
proximately one  million  dollars  which  we  are 
putting  into  plant  extensions." 


A  Story  of  Art  in  Chicago 

A  special  issue  of  Art  and  Archaeology  is  de- 
voted to  Chicago,  as  the  first  of  a  series  on 
American  Cities  as  Art  Centers.  It  appears 
in  a  double  number  (September-October,  1921) 
of  96  pages  octavo,  illustrated  with  60  plates  in 
doubletone.  The  number  has  been  planned  in 
collaboration  with  the  Art  Institute  and  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  and  contains  several 
notable  articles. 

The  introduction,  entitled  "Chicago  as  an  Art 
Center,"  has  been  written  by  George  William 
Eggers,  Director  of  the  Art  Institute. 

The  first  article  is  on  "The  Plan  of  Chicago 
— Its  Purpose  and  Development,"  by  Charles 
H.  Wacker,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  who  describes  in  detail  the  various 
features  of  the  City  Plan,  and  tells  what  has 
been  done  and  what  is  proceeding  toward  accom- 
plishment. 

Jens  Jensen  and  Dwight  H.  Perkins  tell  of 
the  plans  for  the  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Forest 
Preserves  of  the  city  itself  and  of  Cook  County. 

Thomas  E.  Tallmadge  shows  how  Chicago 
has  been  more  potent  in  the  development  of  ar- 
chitecture in  this  country  than  any  other  city 
and  describes  the  various  styles — Classic,  Par- 
venue,  Romantic,  Eclectic — and  cites  important 
buildings   as  illustrations. 

Lorado  Taft  briefly  sketches  the  important 
sculptural  monuments  of  Chicago,  dwelling  es- 
pecially on  Saint  Gauden's  "Lincoln."  one  of  the 
finest  portrait  statues  in  America. 

"Chicago  Painters,  Past  and  Present"  are  dis- 
cussed by  Ralph  Clarkson,  who  beginning  with 
the  early  days  traces  with  intense  human  in- 
terest the  story  of  our  painters  and  their  achieve- 
ments, mentioning  many  of  their  leading  works 
and  noting  their  striking  characteristics. 

The  story  of  the  Art  Institute  is  told  by 
Clarence  A.  Hough,  and  Miss  Lena  McCauley 
discusses  in  detail  the  notable  collectors  of  paint- 
ings among  our  most  prominent  citizens  who 
have  enriched  the  Art  Institute  and  their  own 
homes  with  masterpieces  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Miss  McCauley  also  tells  of  the 
activities  of  the  "Friends  of  American  Art," 
who  have  added  many  important  modern  paint- 
ings to  the  collections  of  the  Art  Institute. 

There  are,  also,  sketches,  with  illustrations,  of 
the  Field  Museum  by  Fay-Cooper  Cole;  of  art 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  David  A.  Rob- 
ertson ;  of  art  at  Northwestern  University  by 
Stella  Skinner,  and  of  the  activities  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Art  League  by  Everett  L.  Millard. 


A  report  of  the  50-year  Anniversary  Meeting 
will  be  given  in  the  Bulletin  next  week. 
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National  Association  Programs  at  Club 

Beginning  November  14  there  will  be  four 
days  of  big  events  at  the  Club.  The  City  Man- 
agers' Association  comes  to  our  Clubhouse  on 
that  day  for  their  annual  meeting.  The  Prog- 
ress of  the  City  Manager  movement,  the  prob- 
lems confronting  managers,  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  American  cities  are  working  at  the 
present  time  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  will 
be  discussed  at  the  City  Manager  sessions.  On 
the  16th  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
the  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries  begin  their 
annual  sessions.  Together  with  the  Managers 
they  will  have  addresses  and  discussions  on  mu- 
nicipal tax  problems  and  on  the  mooted  question 
as  to  whether  the  manager  plan  is  applicable  to 
our  large  cities.  President  Waite,  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  who  by  the  way  was 
Dayton's  first  manager,  will  be  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  this  manager  topic.  In  the  evening  ex- 
governors  Lowden  and  Cox  are  expected  to  dis- 
cuss the  office  of  governor  in  our  American 
states. 

The  Thursday  meetings  will  be  joint  meetings 
with  the  American  Civic  Association  on  the  gen- 
eral subjects  of  housing  and  zoning.  The  Thurs- 
day meetings  are  on  subjects  which  are  both 
of  immediate  interest  and  concern  to  the  people 
of  Chicago.  Of  local  and  state-wide  interest, 
also,  will  be  the  session  on  the  limitation  of  rep- 
resentation at  our  state  legislatures  as  applied 
against  cities.  Other  subjects  on  the  program 
for  discussion  are  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  American  Cities,  and  Civic  Organiza- 
tions and  Public  Morality. 

As  soon  as  these  programs  are  in  final  form 
they  will  appear  in  the  City  Club  Bulletin. 


Monthly  Report  on  Unemployment 

A  slight  improvement  in  unemployment  con- 
ditions in  Chicago  is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  Sep- 
tember. Last  month  this  agency  registered  217.7 
persons  for  each  100  places  open,  as  compared 
with  249.5  in  August,  273.4  in  July,  and  309.6 
in  June.  For  the  whole  state  the  report  shows 
195.3  persons  registered  in  September  for  each 
100  places  open,  as  against  211.5  in  August, 
216.9  in  July  and  240.5  in  June.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  September,  1920,  is  96.3,  or 
in  other  words,  a  labor  supply  approximately 
equal  to  demand,  and  one-half  as  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  as  it  was  last  month. 

The  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  reg- 
istered 8,597  men  and  2,653  women  in  Chicago 
during  last  September,  a  total  of  11,250.  Their 
record  of  "help  wanted"  for  the  same  period 
was  3,004  places  for  men  and  2,163  for  women. 


totaling  5,167.  They  referred  3,297  men  and 
2,101  women  to  these  positions,  and  2,541  men 
and   1,566  women  were  reported  placed. 

In  the  whole  state  21,536  persons,  including 
15,603  men  and  5,933  women,  were  registered 
for  September,  1921.  Places  were  reported 
available  for  6,434  men  and  4,591  women — a 
total  of  11,025.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  these  places  was  6.661  men  and  4,385 
women,  and  of  these,  5.409  men  and  3,479 
women  were  placed. 


The  Boy  Problem  in  Chicago 

Director  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark  has  prepared 
the  following  forceful  statement  which  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  in  connection  with  C.  J.  Atkinson's 
coming  address  at  the  City  Club: 

Do  YOU  KNOW — that  there  are  approximately 
325,000  boys  in  Chicago? 

Do  YOU  KNOW — that  in  a  recent  survey  of  boys' 
work  the  reports  of  297  agencies  showed  that 
only  52.912,  or  less  than  one-sixth,  of  these  boys 
were  being  reached  by  any  form  of  constructive, 
character-building  help  in  their  out-of-school, 
out-of-work  time? 

Do  YOU  KNOW-^that  66  per  cent  of  Chicago's 
boys  live  in  underprivileged  communities  and 
come  from  homes  economically  or  otherwise  un- 
able to  provide  them  #ith  wholesome  leisure 
time  opportunities? 

Have  you  thought — that  the  education  given 
in  our  schools  is  largely  discounted,  and  often 
wholly  negatived  or  perverted  by  the  education 
of  the  streets,  alleys,  gangs,  pool  rooms  and 
other  demoralizing  influences  which  play  upon 
the  boy  in  his  leisure  hours? 

Have  you  considered — that  it  is  in  his  leisure 
time  and  his  voluntary  occupations  the  boy  de- 
velops his  view-points  of  life,  his  motives,  am- 
bitions and  ideals  which  will  direct  the  use  or 
abuse  of  his  school-trained  faculties? 

Have  you  realized — that  the  slacker,  trouble- 
maker, agitator  and  criminal  of  adult  life  are 
almost  invariably  men  whose  boyhood  training 
was  fifty  per  cent  alley,  gang,  pool-room  or 
cellar-club?  The  adult  problems  of  industry 
and  society  are  largely  the  ripened  fruit  of  neg- 
lected boyhood. 

The  boy  problem  is  a  fundamental  problem 
of  industry,  citizenship  and  Americanization.  Its 
solution  must  interest  the  tax-payer,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  lover  of  his  country. 


"Memories  of  the  Chicago  Fire,"  by  M.  E. 
and  E.  W.  Blatchford,  is  an  interesting  book 
which  has  been  privately  published  and  placed 
on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gunther  Fund  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
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What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

Plans  have  been  worked  out  by  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  supervisors  and  officials 
from  various  municipalities  within  Los  Angeles 
county  will  meet  with  the  Los  Angeles  city  plan- 
ning commission  to  act  as  a  regional  planning 
and  zoning  board  for  the  city  and  county. 

The  village  board  of  Oak  Park  last  month 
passed  a  zoning  ordinance  dividing  the  city  into 
districts  within  which  the  types  of  building  to 
be  permitted  in  the  future  are  designated  by  the 
ordinance.  There  are  four  building  classifica- 
tions: homes,  apartments,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry. Provision  is  made  for  changing  any 
district  from  one  classification  to  another  if  a 
majority  within  the   district  desire   such   action. 

T'  e  Citizen  and  the  Government"  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  twenty-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Government  Research  and 
dealing  particularly  with  the  organization  and 
operations  of  the  bureau,  but  also  discussing 
research  organizations  and  their  place  in  the 
community.  Municipal  court  operations  during 
the  first  year  of  the  new  Detroit  court,  which 
has  been  called  the  most  modern  municipal  court 
in  the  country,  are  analyzed  in  another  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  Detroit  Bureau. 

Chief  among  the  important  problems  to  be 
considered  by  the  new  city  planning  commission 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are:  the  proposed  civic  cen- 
ter upon  the  river  front;  construction  of  the 
new  municipal  hall ;  regulation  of  hazardous 
construction  of  buildings;  supervision  of  street 
planning;  improvement  of  park  systems;  pro- 
tection of  residential  districts  against  the  en- 
croachment of  undesirable  structures;  construc- 
tion of  a  river  front  boulevard  which  will  lead 
to  the  new  million-dollar  stadium  at  the  Ohio 
State  University;  and  the  development  of  a 
zoning  system  for  proper  control  of  all  building 
activities. 

The  entire  street  car  system  of  Toronto,  On- 
tario, was  taken  over  by  the  city  on  September 
1,  at  the  expiration  of  a  30-year  franchise  un- 
der which  the  Toronto  Company  had  operated. 
The  fares  had  been  five  cents  with  six  tickets 
for  a  quarter.  As  the  city  began  operation, 
the  fare  was  raised  to  seven  cents  with  four 
tickets  for  a  quarter.  There  is  no  extra  charge 
for  transfers.  When  the  people  voted  to  take 
over  the  lines  at  the  expiration  of  the  fran- 
chise, they  provided  that  the  system  should  be 
managed  by  a  Transportation  Commission, 
which  has  absolute  authority  to  fix  fares,  ar- 
range routes  and  schedules  and  handle  the 
other  details  of  operation. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  opened  its  municipal  ob- 
servatory on  August  1.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
municipal  observatory  in  the  world. 

The  City  Manager  Association  states  that  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  present  number  of  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  United  States  operating  under, 
or  pledged  to,  the  city-manager  plan  is  244 — 
177  by  charter  and  67  by  ordinance.  In  Canada 
the  number  is  5  by  charter  and  1  by  ordinance. 

The  various  departments  and  institutions  of 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  are  to  have  a  municipal 
exhibit  which  will  be  displayed  in  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  from  October  1  to  November  15. 
The  function  of  a  great  city,  the  results  of  its 
works,  and  the  methods  used  will  be  shown. 

The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Legal  Aid  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  reports  that  at 
the  end  of  its  first  year's  service  it  receives  an 
average  of  three  hundred  applications  a  week 
for  legal  assistance.  In  the  classification  of  cases 
handled  by  the  bureau  fully  one-third  are  land- 
lord and  tenant  cases.  This  is  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  arise  from  any  other  cause. 

In  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, measures  were  undertaken  during  the 
summer  to  relieve  unemployment  that  have  re- 
ceived wide  publicity.  Racine  bankers  took  up 
a  city  bond  issue  of  8150,000  to  be  used  in  pro- 
viding city  improvement  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 
In  Hartford  the  city  appropriated  $10,000  a 
month  for  extra  city  work  for  which  selected 
unemployed  workers  are  hired  for  five-hour 
daily  shifts  at  40  cents   an   hour. 

The  proposed  expenditure  for  1921  by  the 
Parks  Department  of  Toronto  is  $1,240,965,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toledo  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. The  annual  expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment have  increased  steadily  since  1917  when 
the  expenditure  was  $571,452.  The  expenditure 
per  capita  was  $2.36  in  1921  as  compared  with 
$1.21  in  1917.  The  estimated  value  of  the  pub- 
lic parks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parks 
Department  is  $15,350,000. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  immediate  regulation  of  j'tney  busses. 
The  resolution  states  in  part:  "Many  people 
believe  that  the  jitney  should  be  entirely  done 
away  with;  others  believe  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  only  on  streets  not  used  for 
street  car  transportation;  all  will  agree  that 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  situation, 
the  jitney  should  be  subjected  to  control  and 
be  made  absolutely  responsible  for  any  possible 
damage  or  injury  which  it  may  do  to  property 
or  persons." 
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Thursday,  October  27—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 
"Shall  the  New  State  Constitution  Provide  that  Cook  County's 
Representation  be  Limited  in  Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature?" 
Speakers:  E.  J.  DAVIS 

Chicago  Superintendent,  Anti-Saloon  League 

CHARLES  S.  CUTTING 

Former  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court 

A  question  of  great  moment  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Convention; 
speakers  who  express  their  respective  points  of  view  most  forcefully.  Every  City  Club 
member  should  make  up  his  mind  on  this  issue.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized 
a  referendum  to  determine  whether  Cook  County  citizens  who  happen  to  be  members  of 
the  City  Club  are  for  or  against  limitation. 

Remember  the  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Urban  League,  Oct.  24  at  6:30  P.M. 


Chicago's  Progress  in  Music,  Art  and  Civic  Welfare 


"'TnO  have  heard  them  was  pleasant  and  profit- 
-*-  able ;  to  have  been  absent  was  to  have 
neglected  one's  great  privilege  and  opportunity," 
is  what  one  member  wrote  of  the  addresses  by 
Frederick  Stock,  Lorado  Taft  and  Graham 
Taylor  on  Friday  evening,  October  14,  at  the 
City  Club  banquet  commemorating  the  great 
Chicago  fire  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  program 
attracted  an  appreciative  audience  of  members 
and  guests  who  filled  the  dining  room.  Allen  B. 
Pond  was  toastmaster  and  his  remarks  fitted  in 
most  happily  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Chicago's  Progress  in  Music 
The  value  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra as  a  cultural  asset  to  the  life  of  our  com- 
munity was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Stock  in  his 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Orchestra.  Excerpts 
from  his  address  follow: 

"It  was  in  1869  that  Theodore  Thomas  came 
to  Chicago  for  the  first  time,  playing  three  con- 
certs at  Farwell  Hall  with  his  traveling  orches- 
tra of  forty  players.  His  frequent  visits  during 
the  next  20  years  led  to  the  arranging  of  a  very 
remarkable  series  of  summer-night  concerts  in  the 
old  exposition  building  on  the  lake  front,  which 


were  the  making  of  musical  Chicago.  For  four- 
teen years  these  concerts  continued,  and  the  in- 
terest in  orchestral  music  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1891  Thomas  was  prevailed  upon 
to  organize  a  symphony  orchestra  in  Chicago. 

"It  is  quite  natural  that  I  should  have  been 
determined  not  only  to  maintain  and  preserve, 
but  also  to  raise  the  high  artistic  standards  estab- 
lished by  him,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
activities  by  making  our  Orchestra  an  institution 
for  all  the  people  of  our  great  city.  Orchestra 
Hall  provided  a  permanent  home,  and  assured 
us  an  income  large  enough  to  protect  us  against 
further  deficits.  For  the  last  16  years,  or  ever  since 
we  came  into  the  new  hall,  the  Orchestra  has 
been  self-supporting.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  self- 
supporting  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"About  ten  years  ago  another  musical  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  our  city,  the  Civic  Music 
Association,  which  has  for  its  object  the  bring- 
ing of  music  to  the  broader  masses  of  our  public. 
It  was  this  organization,  together  with  the  City 
Club,  which  prevailed  upon  us  in  1913  to  start 
a  series  of  popular  concerts  for  a  moderate  ad- 
{Continued  on  page  175.) 
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Committee  Boosts  Social  Activities 

The  Entertainment  Committee  of  the  Club  is 
beginning  its  fall  and  winter  activities  by  initiat- 
ing the  new  pool  and  billiard  room  on  the  fourth 
floor,  first,  by  an  exhibition  match  to  be  held 
Saturday  afternoon;  and  second,  by  the  first  pool 
tournament  held  in  the  City  Club  which  will 
start  on  Monday.  Over  sixty  applicants  have 
already  signed  up  to  participate  and  suitable 
prizes  are  to  be  given  to  the  winners.  The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company  have  do- 
nated a  beautiful  billiard  cue  for  first  prize,  and 
one  well  worth  receiving. 

The  Committee  is  exceedingly  gratified  at  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  in  the  receipts  shown 
in  the  billiard  room,  which  are  over  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  same  period  in  previous 
years.  Not  only  are  the  financial  results  grati- 
fying, but  a  great  many  new  faces  have  been 
seen  on  the  fourth  floor,  looking  for  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  a  game  in  the  new  quarters. 

Every  indication  at  the  present  time  is  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  install  two  or  three  new 
tables  before  the  winter  season  is  over.  Only 
the  demand  for  play  will  make  this  necessary 
and  profitable,  and  it  is  the  Committee's  desire 
that  you  "talk  it  up." 

Don't  overlook  the  luncheon  feature  at  the 
Club.  We  all  know  it  cannot  be  beaten  in  Chi- 
cago. Think  it  over  and  invite  a  friend  to  lunch 
and  show  him  our  new  room  which  you  cannot 
help  but  be  proud  of.  Where  there  is  activity 
you  will  find  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  Boost 
for  the  Club!  G.  F.  Brown, 

Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee. 


The  Boy  Problem  and  Its  Solution 

"'TpHE    boy    problem    can    be    solved    only   by 

-*■  providing  for  the  boys'  activities  during 
their  spare  time,"  said  C.  J.  Atkinson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation,  in  his 
address  at  the  City  Club  on  October  18.  In 
introducing  the  speaker,  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  serious  adult  problems  as 
"simply  the  ripened  fruit  of  a  neglected  boy- 
hood." 

Boys  are  our  greatest  national  asset,  said  Mr. 
Atkinson.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  boy 
is  worth  $4,000  to  the  community.  The  325,000 
boys  in  Chicago,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty,  are  worth  $1,300,000,000  to  the  city. 
When  the  boy  goes  wrong  he  is  transferred  from 
the  asset  to  the  liability  column,  but  we  appoint 
no  conservation  commission  to  prevent  the  loss. 
"While  the  forests  are  protected,  and  the  hogs 
inspected,  the  boys  are  neglected."  Moreover, 
expenditures  for  reformations,  the  speaker  said, 
could  be  reduced  50  per  cent  by  spending  for 
boys'  work  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
fourth  of  this  saving.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  the 
pulse  through  which  may  be  felt  whether  the 
community  is  meeting  the  boy  problem. 

The  Boys'  Club,  its  national  executive  secre- 
tary explained,  deals  with  under-privileged  boy- 
hood. It  sets  a  standard  of  privilege  and  at- 
tempts to  bring  every  boy  in  the  community  up 
to  that  minimum.  It  has  no  standardized  pro- 
gram to  which  the  boy  must  be  molded  but  rather 
a  variety  of  programs  suited  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  each  boy;  no  definite  spiritual  training, 
but  standards  of  character  and  citizenship  that 
satisfy  all  denominations;  no  age  limit,  because 
it  is  for  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  gets  on  the  street. 
The  object  of  the  Boys'  Club  is  to  be  all  inclu- 
sive and  allow  no  under-privileged  boy  to  slip 
out  of  its  influence.  Thus  the  Boys'  Club  serves 
many  boys  whom  other  social  organizations  do 
not  reach. 

The  strongest  feature  of  Boys'  Club  work  is 
the  vocational  clubs.  Each  boy  tries  out  his 
tastes  and  sooner  or  later  settles  down  to  one 
class.  The  opportunity  is  afforded  him  to  go  into 
the  line  of  work  he  likes — artistic,  mechanical, 
textile,  etc. — so  that  he  discovers  himself  and  by 
the  time  he  goes  to  work,  he  has  made  his 
choice.  The  boys'  needs  are  always  kept  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Boys'  Club  program.  It  is  a 
general  realization  of  this  fact  that  has  obtained 
community  support  and  the  co-operation  of  labor 
unions  and  other  organizations. 

The  lively  question  period  which  followed  the 
address  showed  that  City  Club  members  are 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  boy  problem. 
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Chicago's  Progress — {Con't  from  first  page.) 
mission  fee.  Here  we  come  to  realize  the  very 
purpose  for  which  our  Orchestra  has  been  or- 
ganized: for  the  musical  elevation  and  edifica- 
tion of  all  the  people  of  our  city. 

"Thursday  afternoon  is  children's  afternoon 
in  Orchestra  Hall.  The  programs  are  made  up 
of  various  short  pieces,  and  everything  is  so  cal- 
culated as  to  hold  their  attention.  The  instru- 
ments are  shown  and  the  themes  picked  out. 

"I  must  refer  again  to  the  Civic  Music  Asso- 
ciation which  is  doing  such  excellent  work  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  good  music  in  its  various 
activities  along  choral  lines,  its  artist  recitals 
and  concerts  in  the  community  centers,  settlement 
houses,  high  school  auditoriums,  all  these  musical 
endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  the  broader  public, 
have  won  for  this  organization  a  very  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  entire  community.  Its  still 
greater  achievement  is  the  Civic  Orchestra  of 
Chicago,  in  which  100  students  of  orchestral  in- 
struments receive  training  in  orchestral  playing. 

"And  so  you  see  that  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  music  making  in  Chicago,  not  counting  at  all 
the  ten  weeks'  season  of  our  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, innumerable  artist  recitals  and  special  con- 
certs during  the  season.  I  rejoice  with  the  music 
loving  public  of  Chicago  in  the  possession  of  our 
fine  Orchestra  and  fully  believe  with  you  all  that 
it  is  exerting  an  influence  for  good  which  is 
ever  growing,  and  that  it  is,  and  always  will  be, 
a  potent  factor  in  the  cultured  life  of  our  city." 
Chicago's  Progress  in  Art 

Mr.  Taft  gave  an  inspiring  address  on 
Chicago's  artistic  achievements  and  position  in 
the  world  of  art.     He  said  in  part  as  follows: 

"Harking  back  in  long  retrospect  over  the 
thirty-six  years  that  I  have  known  Chicago,  I 
am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  changes  that  I  have 
seen.  In  those  days  there  were  but  two  'sky 
scrapers'  and  the  prehistoric  sidewalks  of  va- 
rious grades  were  still  to  be  seen.  Where  now 
stands  Orchestra  Hall  was  a  shabby  livery  stable, 
snuggling  up  against  the  new  Pullman  Building. 
The  Auditorium  had  not  been  conceived.  No 
better  illustration  of  the  progress  of  a  half 
century  could  be  found  today  than  the  room  in 
which  we  are  gathered;  the  serene  dignity  of 
its  proportions,  the  significance  and  harmony  of 
its  every  detail.  These  things  were  impossibili- 
ties in  Chicago's  archietecture  of  the  seventies. 

"I  have  read  somewhere  the  dictum  'Great 
Art  demands  passionate  appreciation.'  In  order 
to  have  great  art  we  must  have  appreciation;  in 
order  to  have  the  appreciation  we  must  have  the 
art.  We  began  with  neither.  It  was  a  hopeless 
outlook  but  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  a  miracle 


fore-shadowed  by  our  Columbian  Exposition  and 
slowly  revealing  itself  in  the  development  of  the 
Chicago  Plan.  In  Illinois  we  have  some  600 
cities  and  towns  of  over  1,000  inhabitants,  all 
well  pleased  with  themselves — 'nifty  little  burgs,' 
in  the  vernacular  of  'Main  Street' — but  to  the 
traveler  only  a  series  of  drab  'Gopher  Prairies.' 
Scarce  a  half  dozen  of  them  possess  works  of  art 
or  conspicuous  objects  of  historic  interest.  Chi- 
cago began  in  the  same  way  and  was  doubtless 
indistinguishable  from  the  rest.  Then  something 
happened.  Wealth  poured  in  and  a  few  men  of 
vision  raised  the  standard  of  higher  ideals.  They 
crystalized  the  vague  yearnings  of  a  young  and 
virgorous  community  and  backed  its  nascent  civic 
pride  with  an  aesthetic  collateral. 

"Today,  thanks  to  these  men,  we  have  in  prog- 
ress a  design  which  will  make  Chicago  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Our  group  of 
western  architects  is  a  vitalizing  force  to  the 
whole  country.  To  be  sure  we  do  not  as  yet 
keep  many  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  and 
illustrators  but  how  we  turn  them  out!  The 
roster  of  the  eminent  artists  who  have  found 
inspiration  and  instruction  here  is  amazing.  See 
Mr.  Clarkson's  article  in  the  current  number  of 
Art  and  Archaeology;  it  looks  as  if  though  fully 
half  of  those  who  have  won  success  in  the  East 
have  had  their  start  with  us.  Our  Art  Institute, 
admirably  located  and  supported  by  a  voluntary 
membership  of  14,000  subscribers,  has  the  largest 
art  school  in  America  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Nearly  5,000  pupils  are  inscribed  there  every 
twelve  months.  Right  across  the  street  is  another 
school  with  another  enormous  faculty — and  an- 
other waiting  list.  Every  train  brings  applicants ; 
every  town  within  five  hundred  miles,  north, 
south,  and  west,  has  its  ambitious  youth — dream- 
ing of  the  privileges  of  the  great  city  by  the  lake. 
What  a  responsibility  is  ours!  Literally,  'the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.'  We  owe  it  to 
these  young  people,  avid  for  beauty  to  build  even 
better  and  more  generously  than  we  have.  Ours 
to  play  the  part  of  a  later  Athens  or  Florence 
in  this  western  world.  There  is  inspiration  in 
the  thought.  You  may  smile,  a  visitor  from 
other  lands,  to  hear  such  appeals  in  the  smoky, 
sordid,  careless  things  that  you  see.  What  you 
look  upon  is  not  our  Chicago.  Far  beyond  the 
inharmonies  and  crudities  amid  which  we  live 
our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  city  that  is  to  be, 
the  Chicago  of  Destiny." 

Chicago's  Civic  Progress 

The  following  is  a  partial  report  of  what  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor  said  of  Chicago's  civic  progress, 
omitting  the  many  significant  events  of  which 
the  speaker  was  an  eye  witness: 
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"There  are  trends  of  development  linking  the 
pioneer  periods  of  the  city  with  this  era  of  the 
Chicago  Plan,  which  disclose  the  civic  progress 
achieved  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  vital 
interests  of  the  community. 

"The  first  of  these  trends  leads  back  to  the 
trail  which  the  pioneer  engineers  left  of  their 
work  in  underground  Chicago,  that  made  all  its 
superstructures  possible.  Their  great  task  is  to 
be  stated  only  in  the  terms  of  the  topographical 
conditions  with  which  they  had  to  reckon.  When 
the  pioneer  engineer,  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  made  his 
first  surveys  in  1855  for  the  newly  established 
Board  of  Sewerage  Commissioners,  he  found  the 
land  and  water  levels  so  nearly  even  that  it 
required  heroic  measures  to  drain  the  land  into 
the  water.  With  the  soil  rising  only  from  six 
to  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  and  the 
lake,  the  sewer  pipes  could  not  clear  the  surface 
at  both  ends  and  acquire  enough  of  an  incline  to 
carry  off  the  sewage.  Se  he  dared  decide  to  raise 
the  grade  of  the  city  seven  or  eight  feet.  Look- 
ing beyond  the  immediate  relief  thus  provided  he 
opened  small  intersecting  canals,  through  which 
the  polluted  river  was  flushed  by  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  Thereby  the  idea  of  the  present  Drain- 
age Canal  and  the  Sanitary  District  may  have 
been  prompted.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Local  Improvements  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
C.  D.  Hill,  well  says,  'The  fact  that  the  first 
sewers  built  by  Mr.  Chesbrough  are  still  in  use 
fifty  years  later  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
wisdom.' 

"The  trend  of  improvement  from  the  death 
dealing  insanitary  conditions  prevailing  until  a 
year  after  the  great  fire,  to  the  present  excep- 
tionally low  death  rate  and  high  health  record 
in  Chicago  is  to  be  traced  from  the  beginning 
until  now.  As  the  population  increased  serious 
epidemics  of  cholera  and  smallpox  repeatedly 
scourged  the  city,  especially  from  1849  to  1874. 
The  death  rate  kept  rising  until  it  reached  the 
alarming  proportion  of  one  death  to  every  group 
of  21  inhabitants,  and  the  year  after  the  fire  in- 
creased over  32  per  cent  above  the  better  rates 
of  a  few  previous  years.  The  death  rate  re- 
ported for  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  is  11 
per  1,000,  not  much  more  than  half  as  high  as 
that  of  1871,  when  it  was  20.87  per  1,000,  while 
infant  mortality  is  only  one-third,  deaths  from 
typhoid  one-fiftieth,  diphtheria  one-third,  scarlet 
fever  one-half,  tuberculosis  one-fourth  of  the 
rates  prevailing  in  the  fire  period,  smallpox  and 
cholera  having  almost  disappeared.  The  dura- 
tion of  human  life  in  Chicago  increased  from 
13.9  in  1869  to  29.4  years  in  1898. 

"Perils  to  public  safety  from  insanitary  and 
inflammable  buildings  always  has  been  and  con- 


tinues to  be  menacing  to  life  and  property.  Since 
the  modern  tenement  ordinance  of  1900  and  its 
revision  in  1910  have  been  in  operation,  espe- 
cially during  the  fourteen  years  of  Charles  B. 
Ball's  service  as  chief  tenement  house  inspector, 
dwellings  and  bakeries  have  been  far  better  pro- 
tected than  ever  before. 

"Measures  to  protect  the  city  from  fire  are 
not  yet  so  effective  as  the  protection  from  dis- 
ease. While  other  cities  took  warning  to  pro- 
hibit frame  buildings,  Chicago  still  has  two  great 
zones  of  inflammable  frame  buildings  almost 
completely  encircling  its  two  zones  of  masonry. 
Well  equipped  and  effective  as  the  Chicago  fire 
department  is,  it  needs  the  high  pressure  water 
sj^stem  to  supplement  its  resources  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city. 

"Police  protection  of  life  and  property  has 
always  been  more  or  less  thwarted  by  political 
interference.  As  a  'stay  order'  book  once  gave 
aldermen  authority  to  suspend  orders  of  the 
Health  Department  in  their  wards,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  an  epidemic  possible,  so  polit- 
ical crooks  have  been  allowed  to  suspend  or 
withdraw  police  orders  that  interfered  with 
'protected'  crime. 

"The  exposure  of  the  alliance  of  corrupt  busi- 
ness, rotten  politics  and  the  underworld  after  the 
close  of  the  World's  Fair,  at  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  the  old  Central  Music  Hall  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  T.  Stead,  the  Lon- 
don journalist,  initiated  far  reaching  movements 
for  the  betterment  of  Chicago.  The  Civic  Fed- 
eration of  Chicago  was  immediately  formed,  and 
in  1896  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  was  in- 
dependently organized  to  secure  honest  and  cap- 
able aldermen  for  the  City  Council,  which  had 
long  been  controlled  by  a  large  majority,  in  it 
"for  revenue  only."  In  1911  the  Vice  Commis- 
sion's report  led  tp  the  withdrawal  of  official 
sanction  from  commercialized,  segregated  and 
police-protected  vice.  The  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen effectively  follows  the  trail  of  the  vicious 
resorts  that  have  since  been  kept  on  the  run. 

"Under  the  charm  of  the  World's  Fair  fel- 
lowship and  the  beauty  of  its  White  City,  higher 
civic  ideals  were  espoused  and  promoted  by  old 
and  new  organizations,  such  as  the  Citizens'  As- 
sociation, the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  Industrial 
Clubs,  the  Union  League,  Merchants'  and  Com- 
mercial Clubs.  Prompted  by  the  architectural 
adviser  of  the  World's  Fair,  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham,  the  two  latter  clubs  and  the  South  Park 
Commission  initiated  the  Great  Plan  for  thfe 
Greater  Chicago,  which  under  the  patriotic 
leadership  of  Charles  H.  Wacker,  chairman  of 
the  Plan  Commission,  signalizes  the  era  of  Chi- 
cago's greater  future." 
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Monday,  October  31 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

"Our  Growing  Distrust  of  Democracy: 
Is  It  Justified?" 

Speaker: 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Pastor  of  Community  Church  (Independent),  New  York;  editor  of  Unity  and  assistant 
editor  of  The  World  Tomorrow;  since  1917  director  of  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  and  di- 
rector of  American  Union   against   Militarism. 

Dr,  Holmes  spoke  in  our  forum  a  year  ago  and  surely  all  who  heard  him  then  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  again.  He  speaks  before  the  Sunday  Evening  Club, 
October  30,  on  the  subject,  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  What  Is  It?" 

The  National  Municipal  League  Program 
At  the  City  Club,  November  16-18 

Wednesday,  November  16—9:30  A.    M.— "The   Financial    Plight  of    Our 
Cities."    Joint  session  with  City  Managers'  Association. 

Luncheon  Session— "Is  City-Manager   Government  Applicable  to  lour 

Largest  Cities?" 

Dinner  Session — Address  by  Henry   M.  Waite — first  City  Manager  of 

Dayton. 

Thursday  November  17 — 9:30  A.  M.— "Criminal  Justice  in  American  Cities." 
Afternoon  and  Evening  Sessions  on  "Housing"  and  "Zoning"  at   the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Friday,  November  18—9:30  A.  M.— "Civic  Organizations  and  Public 

Morality." 
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Club  Notes 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  back  to  Chicago  our 
former   civic  secretary,   George   E.    Hooker. 

The  Club  Library  has  been  installed  on  the 
sixth  floor  and  is  again  at  the  service  of  members. 

Charles  Yeomans,  ex-secretary  of  the  Club, 
was  married  on  October  19  to  Miss  Florence 
M.  White. 

"Housing  Legislation  in  Illinois"  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  contributed  by  W.  F.  Dodd  to  the 
Survey  for  October  22. 

"The  Status  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional 
Convention"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Urban 
A.  Lavery  in  the  Illinois  Laiv  Review. 

The  Portland  City  Club  has  issued  a  report 
on  City  Planning  of  Portland,  the  results  of  a 
commendable  piece  of  work  by  a  club  committee. 

Paul  Wright  is  the  author  of  "The  Story  of 
a  White  Guard."  which  is  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  North  American  Review. 

Alfred  H.  P.  Sayers  announces  the  opening  of 
the  Silbermann-Sayers  Book  and  Art  Shop  at 
118  East  Ontario  Street,  corner  of  North  Mich- 
igan Avenue. 

Two  new  city  club  bulletins  have  recently 
started  publication  and  are  numbered  among  our 
exchanges.  They  are  the  Cincinnati  City  Club 
Citizen   and  the   Baltimore   City    Club   Bulletin. 

Charles  B.  Ball  has  revised  and  made  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  have  zoning  in  effect  and  in  progress. 
The  list  will  be  re-published  in  the  National 
Real  Estate  Journal. 


First  Chamber  Music  Concert 

This  season's  series  of  chamber  music  concerts 
was  opened  by  the  Philharmonic  String  Quartet 
on  Wednesday,  October  19,  with  a  most  delight- 
ful and  varied  program.  Every  number  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience — large  for  a 
rather  rainy  and  chilly  evening  and  representa- 
tive of  the  membership  of  the  Club.  Needless 
to  say  the  music  lovers,  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  concerts,  were  all  there — smiling 
and  happy. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  Bee- 
thoven's quartet  in  B  flat,  a  joyous,  melodious, 
lovely  composition,  yet  "classical"  in  its  form 
and  style.  It  was  followed  by  three  cello  solos, 
admirably  played  by  Mr.  Brueckner.  Then 
came  some  short  pieces  for  the  ensemble,  and 
the  program  was  wound  up  with  two  charac- 
teristic Slav  compositions  by  Dvorak,  the  Bo- 
hemian composer.  The  strange,  haunting,  mel- 
ancholy themes,  the  abrupt  rhythmical  changes, 
the  alternations  of  grave  and  gay.  the  wild 
beauties  of  the  Russian,  Bohemian  and  other 
Slav  musicians  were  all  embodied  in  the  Dvorak 
numbers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Ippolitoff-lvanoff, 
a  less  known  but  gifted  Slav  composer. 

Altogether,  a  most  attractive  program  and  not 
one  dull  moment  in  it,  voted  the  audience,  and 
the  verdict  was  affirmed  by  the  few  professional 
musicians  who  were  present.  The  quartet,  led 
by  Mr.  Dasch,  played  with  precision,  unity  and 
captivating  sweetness  and  richness  of  tone. 

The  next  program  will  be  given  by  the  Shostac 
Quartet,  familiar  to  the  old-timers  and  cham- 
ber music  "fans"  of  the  Club.  A  treat  is  prom- 
ised— in  fact,  several  treats.  We  are  in  the 
secret,  somewhat,  but  will  not  tell.  Come  and 
find  out  what  the  secret  is,  and  have  an  en- 
jovable    and    agreeable   musical    evening. 

V.  S.  Y. 


Pool  and  Billiard  News 

City  Club  members  and  guests  witnessed  a  very 
fine  demonstration  of  three  cushion  billiards  last 
Saturday  afternoon  between  Mr.  Sunde.  former- 
ly State  Champion,  and  Mr.  O'Brien.  The 
match  was  for  50  points  and  Mr.  Sunde  was 
the  winner. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
members  in  both  the  billiard  match  and  the  pool 
tournament  which  has  been  running  all  week. 
Messrs.  George  F.  Brown,  Salsman,  Reed,  and 
Morrison  have  also  been  successful  thus  far  and 
some  exceedingly  interesting  matches  are  still 
to  be  played.  It  is  hoped  the  finals  will  be 
pla)"ed  off  Saturday  and  that  a  large  number  of 
members  will  be  able  to  witness  the  match. 
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Shall  the  New  State  Constitution  Provide  that  Cook  County's  Representation  Be 
Limited  in  Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature? 

lative  Voters'  League  condemned  29  members, 
including  40  per  cent  of  the  Cook  County  mem- 
bers and  onlj'  6  per  cent  from  down-state.  The 
Cook  County  delegation  voted  solidly  for 
Lorimer,  and  for  the  infamous  Allen  and  Hum- 
phrey bills.  In  the  speaker's  estimation  80  per 
cent  of  the  Cook  County  members  voted  wrong 
on  questions  of  principle,  as  compared  with  25 
per  cent  of  the  down-state  members. 

Stability  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  government,  said  Mr.  Davis. 
Unless  the  barriers  of  limitation  are  there,  law 
enforcement  and  government,  itself,  will  break 
down.  Government  is  full  of  inequalities,  but 
it  is  of  greater  importance  that  there  should  be 
no  centralization  of  power  in  one  community. 
Who  w^ould  want  to  submit  his  private  business 
to  City  Hall  control?  No  more  should  we 
want  to  submit  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Cook 
County  "gang." 

The  invisible  government  in  Cook  County, 
with  its  control  of  35,000  appointive  offices, 
leaves  little  chance  of  independent  voting  by  the 
people.  As  the  city  becomes  greater  the  chance 
becomes  less.  If  given  control  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature  this  invisible  govern- 
ment would  whip  enough  Senators  into  line  by 
the  log-rolling  process  to  gain  absolute  power 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  decent  leg- 
islation to  have  any  chance.  On  the  other  hand. 
Cook  County's  interests  have  never  been  denied 
by  the  state  legislature.  Let  us  not  surrender, 
Mr.  Davis  concluded,  the  thing  worth  while  for 
the  mere  shadow. 

Judge  Cutting  based  his  argument  on  the  fun- 
damental democratic  doctrines,  "rule  of  the  ma- 
jority" and  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  which, 
he  said,  are  not  to  be  forfeited  for  any  purpose. 
No  minority  has  God-given  power  to  pick  out 
places  for  disfranchisement.  Disfranchising  a 
community  because  its  people  don't  vote  the  way 
you  want  is  to  subvert  representative  govern- 
ment. Cook  County  does  not  want  to  "hog 
anything,"  but  merely  insists  on  its  constitu- 
tional  rights. 

Furthermore,  Judge  Cutting  explained  how,  in 
his  judgment,  the  precedents  of  other  states,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Davis,  do  not  stand  the  test. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flagrant  violations  of  the 
principles  of  equal  representation  exist  in  state 
constitutions  which  were  written  many  years 
ago  and  are  now  out  of  harmony  with  what 
was  intended  then.  The  reasons  for  the  per- 
sistence of  unjust  provisions  are  historical — the 
natural    inertia   of   the   people,   the    recent    rapid 


'  I  ^  H  IS  most  vexing  question  before  the  Con- 
*  stitutional  Convention  was  debated  by  E.  J. 
Davis,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  former 
Judge  Charles  S.  Cutting  in  the  City  Club 
forum  Thursday  noon,  October  27.  The  able 
presentations  of  both  sides  of  the  question  ma\ 
assist  Club  members  in  deciding  their  votes  in 
the  referendum  submitted  by  the  Directors  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  sentiment  of  a  representa- 
tive portion  of  Cook  County  citizens. 
\  Mr.  Davis,  who  took  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question,  argued  that  limitation  of  represen- 
tation is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentative government.  (The  community,  as 
well  as  population,  he  said,  is  a  fundamental 
basis  of  representation.  Article  1,  Section  2,  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  provides  for  an  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  a  political  unit,  and  without  this  pro- 
vision today  four  would  go  unrepresented. 
Twenty-four  states  have  recognized  the  county 
as  the  unit  of  representation.  On  the  same 
basis  Cook  County  is  allowed  62  members  and 
"down-state"  131  members  of  the  lower  house 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

zfThe  "population  basis"  of  representation  is 
demanded  by  the  "political  ring  in  Cook  County" 
because  this  group  seeks  the  enormous  power  in- 
volved in  the  control  of  legislation,  taxation  and 
patronage,  according  to  Mr.  Davis.  Such  con- 
trol, itself,  is  contrary  to  the  elemental  principle 
of  representative  government  that  no  community 
shall  control  the  powers  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. It  is  fundamental  that  the  broader  in- 
terests of  the  state  shall  be  safe-guarded  and 
representation  should  be  on  this  basis.  Yet  "the 
gang"  enlists  support  for  its  attempts  at  control 
by  the  prejudicial  appeal  that  "Cook  County 
has  been  robbed  of  a  square  deal." 

The  same  discrepancy  between  city  and  rural 
representation,  noted  in  Illinois,  exists  in  all 
states,  said  Mr.  Davis.  Five  votes  in  Oswego, 
New  York,  count  no  more  than  one  in  Schuyler 
County  of  the  same  state.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Iowa  and  Georgia  were  cited  as  offering  even 
more  extreme  instances.  No  state,  he  declared, 
has  recognized  population  alone  as  the  basis  of 
representation/;  the  more  populous  states,  par- 
ticularly, haj^e  recognized  political  subdivisions 
of  states. 

On  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Davis  declared,  no  good  reason  could  be  ad- 
vanced against  limitation.  It  is  the  Cook  County 
representatives  who  have  menaced  good  govern- 
ment in   Illinois.     The  last  report  of  the  Legis- 
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urban  development,  etc. — but  In  only  three  states, 
according  to  Judge  Cutting's  investigation,  is 
there  a  different  theory  of  representation.  In 
ten  other  states  limitation  is  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  one  branch  only. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Nevi'^  York, 
said  Judge  Cutting,  will  show  that  limitation 
there  is  a  sham.  It  is  possible  for  New  York 
City  to  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  city 
now  has  24  out  of  50  members  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  1920  census  it  will  have  a  majority.  There 
has  been  a  constant  conflict  over  this  issue,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  constitutional  convention  an 
unjust  method  of  electing  delegates-at-large  was 
put  over  by  the  up-state  Republicans.  In  New 
York  re-districting  has  been  purely  political 
scheming. 

The  Illinois  Constitution  of  1818  provided 
for  representation  in  proportion  to  population, 
said  the  speaker;  so  did  the  Constitution  of  1845, 
and  the  present  one  of  1870,  but  the  latter  is 
nullified,  he  declared,  by  the  legislators  from 
down-state  who  have  appropriated  seats  to  which 
Cook  County  is  entitled  when  re-apportionments 
have  been  effected.  The  result  is  that  Cook 
County  is  short  five  senators  and  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives. 

Representation  on  the  basis  of  the  county 
works  substantial  equality  Avhere  the  counties 
are  substantially  equal  in  population  but  in  Illi- 
nois the  same  principle  works  extreme  inequality, 
as  is  showTi  by  statistics  of  county  population. 
Of  the  101  counties  in  Illinois  83  have  less  than 
50,000  population,  52  have  less  than  25,000,  and 
9  have  less  than  10,000.  Fifty-two  counties 
have  smaller  populations  than  they  had  twenty 
years  ago.  To  give  a  preponderance  of  rep- 
resentation to  these  decadent  districts  is  to  estab- 
lish the  system  of  "rotten  boroughs"  that  Eng- 
land abolished  years  ago. 

There  are  glaring  discrepancies  in  representa- 
tion in  other  states,  as  well  as  in  Illinois,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few,  while  here  they 
are  a  large  proportion.  For  instance,  in  Penn- 
sylvania only  18  out  of  200  representatives  come 
from  "rotten  boroughs";  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  only  two  out  435;  but  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  80  members  represent  "rotten 
borough"  counties. 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  limitation 
proposal  is  that  if  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  fun- 
damental law  it  means  permanent  and  inevitable 
minority  rule.  In  such  a  situation  what  is  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  agitator  who  declares  he 
will  pay  no  attention  to  a  law  that  is  passed 
by  the  representatives  of  a  minority  of  the 
people  ? 


The  Urban  League  Dinner  a  Success 

The  Urban  League  Dinner  given  on  Oc- 
tober 24  in  our  dining  room  was  an  unqualified 
success.  About  160  men  and  women  showed 
their  interest  in  the  Urban  negro  question  by 
coming  for  the  dinner  and  staying  through  the 
whole  program.  Counting  Mrs.  Bowen  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club,  who  presided,  we  heard 
from  five  speakers.  Mr.  L.  H.  Wood,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Urban  League,  gave  us  a 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  re- 
search assistant  in  the  League,  ^mmarized  the 
findings  of  the  Inter-Racial  Commission  on  the 
subject  of  "Public  Opinion  and  the  Negro."  This 
study  will  be  off  the  press  soon  and  will  impress 
students  with  its  scientific  approach  and  analysis. 
Briefly,  it  will  show  that  what  we  think  about 
the  negro  is  a  composite  myth,  legend,  prej- 
udice, and  pseudo-scientific  inquiry  and  of  gen- 
eralizations made  two  generations  ago.  Our 
present  opinion  does  not  take  into  account  fifty 
years  of  negro  progress  and  development.  Mr. 
E.  K.  Jones,  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
spoke  for  a  few  moments  on  the  problem  of 
Inter-Racial  Co-operation,  showing  that  the 
only  way  of  solving  the  negro  question  in  the 
United  States  is  along  the  way  of  sympathy  and 
understanding.  He  deprecated  the  propaganda 
among  negroes  which  is  attempting  to  develop 
or  stir  up  race  consciousness  and  solidarity. 

Horace  Bridges  closed  the  program  with  a 
brief  and  powerful  plea  for  fair  play  in  race  re- 
lations. "Why,"  said  he,  "if  the  negro  is  so  in- 
ferior lay  every  conceivable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement?  If  he  is  handicapped  to 
begin  with,  as  public  opinion  has  it,  why  not  in- 
crease his  opportunities  for  making  something 
of  himself  instead  of  weighting  him  down  with 
additional  millstones.  Let  us  be  sportsmanlike; 
it   isn't  'cricket'  to  exploit  the  handicapped." 


In  the  City  Club  forum,  on  October  21, 
Mr.  Atkinson  gave  us  the  point  of  view  which 
he  presented  at  the  Monday  evening  dinner. 
We  are  being  forced  into  inter-racial  co-opera- 
tion, he  said,  not  alone  from  high  motives. 
Twelve  million  colored  people  in  America  are 
inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of  a  well  rounded 
life,  and  the  relationship  that  fails  to  respect 
their  personality  and  offers  them  no  opportunity 
vogues  no  good  for  the  future.  The  frightful 
red  flashes,  like  the  riots  in  Chicago,  Omaha 
and  Tulsa,  are  likely  to  break  out  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  The  negro  was  taught  that 
he  could  be  a  good  soldier  and  he  is  determined 
not  to  be  shot  in  the  back.  We  must  face  the 
facts    and   adopt   an   intelligent  attitude. 
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Thursday,  November  10 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

*'The  Chicago  Subway  Question" 

Speaker:     Alderman  U.  S.  SCHWARTZ 

Local  transportation  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  Chicago  today.  The  re- 
turns from  the  "civic  activities"  questionnaire  indicate  our  members'  special  interest  in 
this  "vital  civic  need."  Several  forum  meetings  on  the  subject  are  being  planned.  At 
the  first  meetino;  we  shall  hear  the  views  of  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Transportation,  which  has  the  question  of  subway  construction  under 
consideration.     Open  discussion  will  follow  the   main   address. 


Monday,  November  14 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Subject: 

''Is  There  a  Jewish  Question  in  the  United  States?" 


Speaker: 


Rabbi  A.  H.  SILVER 

of  Cleveland 


Wednesday,  November  16—8:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Second  Chamber  Music  Concert 
THE  SHOSTAC  QUARTET 

See  Program  on  Next  Page 


Convention  Week  at  the  City  Club,  November  14-18 

The  City  Managers'  Association,  The  National  Municipal 
League  and  the  National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries 

will  be  the  guests  of  the  Club  at  their  annual  meetings.     Club  members  will  be  espe- 
cially welcome  at  all  of  the  open  meetings.    See  outline  of  programs  on  bulletin  board. 
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City  Club  is  Host  Next  Week 

Will  members  of  the  City  Club  who  usually 
lunch  in  the  dining  room  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  National 
Municipal  League  meetings  by  planning  to  eat 
early  on  Wednesday,  November  16,  and  Friday, 
November  18,  so  that  the  dining  room  may  take 
care  of  the  League  luncheon  sessions  at  1 :00 
o'clock?  The  Club  is  host  during  this  week  and 
the  committee  will  appreciate  this  courtesy  from 
our  members. 


The  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment 
Certificate  Bureau  asks  the  Bulletin  to  call  the 
attention  of  members  to  the  fact  that  the  High 
School  Placement  Division  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  supplies  from  among  its  four  year 
and  two  year  graduates  all  kinds  of  commercial 
and  technical  help. 

The  four  year  commercial  courses  graduate 
a  very  well  trained  type  of  young  men  and 
women  for  general  office  work  and  as  bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers  and  typists.  The  technical 
high  schools  are  able  to  furnish  young  men  for 
architectural,  engineering  and  drafting  offices 
as  junior  assistants  and  also  prepare  them  for  all 
kinds  of  shop  work. 


The  Forest  Preserve  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County  invite  members  of  the  City  Club  and 
their  friends  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  of  the  County  now  being  shown 
at  the  Commission's  headquarters  in  the  County 
Building.  These  paintings  are  the  work  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Artists'  Club. 


The  Referendum  on  Limitation 

The  statement  is  constantly  being  made 
through  the  state  that  citizens  of  Cook  County 
have  no  objection  to,  and  in  fact  favor,  the  limi- 
tation of  Cook  County's  representation  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislaturCo  In  order  to  test  the 
sentiment  of  a  representative  portion  of  Cook 
County  citizens  the  Directors  a  week  ago  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  members  of  the  City  Club 
and  asked  a  vote  upon  it. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  on  Friday  634 
ballots  had  been  returned  to  the  office.  Of  these 
571  ballots  were  cast  against  limitation  and  63 
for  limitation.  In  other  words,  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  membership  within  Cook  County 
had  voted  in  a  ratio  of  about  9  to  1  against 
limitation.  This  result  would  seem  to  justify  the 
Directors'  belief  that  our  membership  at  least 
does  not  willingly  submit  to  this  discrimination. 


Chamber  Music  Concert 

November   16,  8:00   P.   M. 

Shostac   String  Quartet 

Henri    Shostac First   Violin 

Joseph  Silberstein Second  Violin 

Francis  Child  Lathrop Viola 

Jaroslav  Gons   Cello 

PROGRAM 

I.  Quartet  F.   Major    Dvorak 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento — Finale 

II.  A.    Moment  Musicale    Schubert 

B.  Sphere   Music    Rubinstein 

C.  The    Mill    Raff 

III.  Cello  Solo:    A.    Hungarian  Phantasy 

Gerard 

B.  Chansome    Napolitaine.  .. 
Casella 

C.  Scherzo    Goens 

Mr.  Jaroslav  Gons 

IV.  A.  Interludium  in  modo  antico  ) 

Br^  •     ^  ^  f  Glazounow 

.  Orientale ) 

C.  Irish  Reel,  "Molly  on  the  Shore" 

Grainger 


Pool  Tournament  Won  by  Brown 

Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  evidenced 
in  the  pool  tournament  which  has  just  come  to 
a  close.  About  forty  members  participated. 
George  F.  Brown  won  the  final  match  from  Tom 
Salsman  by  the  score  of  100-89  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cue  as  a  prize. 

The  committee  of  which  William  J.  Carlson 
is  chairman  is  considering  further  plans  of  en- 
tertainment for  Club  members. 
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Our  Growing  Distrust  of  Democracy:  Is  It  Justified? 


T  N  the  City  Club  forum  on  Monday,  October 

31,  John  Haynes  Holmes  raised  the  question 
of  our  growing  distrust  of  democracy.  Probably 
more  than  one  City  Club  member  stood  ready 
to  deny  the  speaker's  premise,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially for  these  that  Dr.  Holmes  explained  at 
length  the  reasons  for  his  own  very  definite  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  growing  distrust  of  democ- 
racy. 

All  through  the  history  of  civilization.  Dr. 
Holmes  said,  democracy  has  been  distrusted. 
Theocrates  wrote  that  the  ideas  of  democracy 
are  fallacious.  In  England  and  America  there 
have  always  been  those  who  have  expressed  their 
distrust  of  democracy.  Many  political  writers 
since  Hobbes  have  held  that  the  management  of 
society  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  "super"  men. 

Especially  since  1914,  Dr.  Holmes  declared, 
distrust  of  democracy  has  been  growing.  In  the 
war  no  nation  showed  confidence  in  democracy; 
one  democratic  institution  after  another  gave 
way  until  the  people  were  eliminated  from  con- 
trol. Decisions  were  made  by  a  few  men  in 
power  at  the  capitals,  for  it  was  claimed  that 
under  no  other  conditions  could  a  great  war  be 
conducted. 

Ex-president  Eliot  undertook  early  in  the  war 
to  demonstrate  that  democracy  functioned  with 
the  greatest  efficiency;  that  the  German  autoc- 
racy's efficiency,  which  was  stronger  in  mobiliza- 
tion, would  eventually  crack,  and  that  democracy 
in  the  end  was  bound  to  win.  But  the  years 
went  by  and  the  German  machine  did  not  crack. 
Despair  settled  over  the  world  and  hope  was 
renewed  only  when  America  entered  the  war. 
Democracies  did  not  maintain  the  standards  ex- 
pected of  them.  England's  experience  with  a 
volunteer  army  was  such  a  complete  failure  that 
she  had  to  resort  to  the  system  of  military  con- 
scription characteristic  of  military  autocracies. 
America  considered  no  other  system  than  con- 
scription. 

Another  democratic  principle  that  gave  way  un- 
der war  conditions  was  that  of  the  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  assembly.  Our  Constitu- 
tion makes  no  reservation  as  to  these  funda- 
mentals. Under  no  circumstances,  according  to 
Dr.  Holmes,  can  there  be  a  limitation  of  these 
rights  in  a  democracy.  Here  is  the  acid  test 
of  a  democracy.  When  the  test  came  we  wrote 
into  the  record  our  lack  of  confidence  in  democ- 
racy. Even  though  the  outcome  of  that  policy 
is  justified  in  the  great  victory,  our  loss  is 
counted  in  the  reluctance  of  our  rulers  to  give 
up  their  war-time  powers. 

More  significant  than  these  evidences  of  dis- 


trust of  democracy  in  the  upper  layer  of  society 
is  the  feeling  among  the  socialists  and  radicals 
that  democracy  amounts  to  nothing,  after  all. 
They  formerly  held  that  their  causes  would  be 
won  when  the  people  came  to  know  the  facts; 
education  was  the  one  great  need.  They  were 
sound  on  principles  of  democracy  and  at  the 
same  time  orthodox  in  their  radical  philosophy. 
Thi-s  condition  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
according  to  Dr.  Holmes.  The  Socialist  party 
is  shot  to  pieces  because  of  the  distrust  of  its 
former  adherents  in  democracy. 

The  new  ideas  from  the  Bolshevik  methods 
have  an  attractiveness  for  radicals.  The  seri- 
ousness of  this  fact  is  in  that  not  a  single  at- 
tribute of  democracy  exists  in  Bolshevism.  Rus- 
sia is  absolutely  undemocratic.  The  Communist 
party  is  a  minority  group.  It  is  with  greatest 
difficulty  that  one  may  join  the  party.  A  long 
period  of  probation  and  a  proof  of  worth  are 
prerequisites.  Expulsion  is  possible  at  any  time, 
and  on  trivial  charges.  Every  order  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  Minorities  within  the  party 
have  no  rights.  The  strictest  discipline  is  main- 
tained, and  a  majority  of  the  victims  of  the  "ter- 
ror" are  people  within  the  party,  who  have  fal- 
tered or  questioned  the  judgment  of  the  majority. 
The  Bolshevik  philosophy  is  to  organize  a  ruth- 
less minority  who  shall  maintain  power  by  force 
until  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  have  been  con- 
verted to  its  economic  theories. 

The  success  of  the  system  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  modern  times.  It  has  captivated  the 
imaginations  of  the  radicals  here  and  abroad — 
less  in  England  than  elsewhere.  In  America 
tens  of  thousands  of  radicals  are  working  un- 
derground to  organize  the  minority  group  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  move  at  once  and  seize  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  regime.  They  believe  that 
their  past  methods  were  wasted  efforts;  that 
there  is  no  hope  through  action  by  the  common 
people  because  those  in  power  can  always  beat 
the  people. 

A  third  factor  in  the  growing  distrust  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  amazing  results  of  the  intelli- 
gence examinations,  especially  those  held  under 
the  conscription  methods  of  the  army.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  find  that  out  of  the  "flower  of  our 
youth"  55  per  cent  are  of  average  intelligence 
or  better  and  45  per  cent  reveal  low  or  less 
than  low  average  intelligence.  Democracy  bases 
its  ideal  on  the  fact  that  people  are  intelligent — 
but  the  people  simply  are  not  intelligent.  Ad- 
ditional scientific  data,  such  as  disclosed  in  Mc- 
Dougal's  "The  Behavior  of  Crowds,"  show  how 
hopeless    everywhere    is    the    condition    of    the 
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crowd   mind,    on    which   democracy  depends   for 
managing  its  machinery. 

There  are,  however,  evidences  to  reinforce 
our  faith  in  democracy,  said  Dr.  Holmes.  First 
of  all,  democracy  ought  not  to  work  under  war 
conditions  because  war  is  a  force  of  destruction, 
while  democracy,  by  the  genius  of  its  life,  is  con- 
structive. The  process  of  democracy  in  carefully 
building  the  fabric  of  civilization  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  carried  over  to  destruc- 
tive purposes.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr. 
Holmes  is  that  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  war,  de- 
mocracy must  disappear.  We  must  choose  be- 
tween war  and  democracy.  H  we  are  to  stand 
in  fear  of  enemies  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  give  up  democracy  and  organize  on  the  same 
basis  as  they.  Such  a  course  means  that  we  shall 
have  no  civilization;  everything  will  be  destroyed. 

What  about  the  program  of  the  radicals?  The 
best  authority  on  the  Bolshevik  point  of  view^ 
in  Dr.  Holmes'  opinion,  is  Brailsford.  His 
"Russian  Workers'  Republic"  brings  out  auto- 
cratic discipline  of  the  Communists  but  at  the 
same  time  the  saving  element  in  the  situation: 
they  have  set  on  foot  the  most  fascinating  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
public  education.  The  government  places  its 
complete  resources  at  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren, for  it  believes  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  in  them.  Realizing  that  the  present 
generation  is  hopeless,  it  aims  so  to  train  the 
children  that  when  they  come  to  maturity  they 
will  take  over  the  power  and  make  of  Russia 
a  great  democracy.  Thus  the  Communist  lead- 
ers show  their  confidence  in  human  nature;  they 
do  not  reject  democracy  but  on  the  contrary 
believe  in  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  democracy. 

Our  faith  in  democracy  may  be  further  rein- 
forced, said  Dr.  Holmes,  by  the  results  of  an 
intelligence  test  of  children  conducted  by  Dr. 
Emerson  in  Boston.  He  found  that  only  three 
per  cent  show  intelligence  falling  below  the  av- 
erage. Another  intelligence  test  of  children  of 
a  variety  of  races  and  conditions  of  life  in  New 
York  disclosed  no  marked  variation  of  intelli- 
gence that  could  be  traced  to  inheritance.  The 
conclusion  is,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  that  in- 
telligence depends  on  environment  and  not  on 
inheritance.  The  present  day  environment  breaks 
down  the  human  intellect.  Our  problem,  then, 
is  to  maintain  economic  and  political  conditions 
that  build  up  the  intellect.  Dr.  Holmes  trusts 
that  we  shall  see  it  demonstrated  that  human  na- 
ture is  all  right  if  we  make  our  habits  of  life 
likewise  all  right.  Democracy  means  that  hu- 
man nature  can  be  trusted.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts   our   growing   distrust   cannot   be   justified. 


Suggestions  for  Grant  Park  Parking  Space 

Thirty-one  social  and  civic  organizations  were 
represented  at  a  luncheon  meeting  called  by  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club  last  Tuesday  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  Grant  Park  as  a  park- 
ing space.  Appreciation  was  expressed  of  the 
South  Park  Board's  action  in  operating  a  parking 
space  in  the  interests  of  motorists.  Several  con- 
structive suggestions  were  made  and  discussed. 
President  Charles  M.  Hayes  of  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club  was  asked  to  put  the  following 
suggestions,  which  met  with  general  approval, 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  for  prompt  presenta- 
tion to  the  South  Park  Board: 

1.  That  entrances  shall  be  provided  to  the 
guarded  parking  space,  not  only  at  Monroe 
Street  but  also  at  Randolph  and  Van  Buren. 

2.  That  the  present  south  boundary  line — 
now  at  Monroe  Street — be  extended  to  Van 
Buren  Street. 

3.  That  motorists  shall  be  allowed  to  park 
their  cars  outside  the  guarded  space  free; 
with  the  understanding  that  the  only  protection 
they  can  expect  is  that  provided  by  their  safety 
lock. 

4.  That  the  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for 
parking  in  the  guarded  space  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  per  diem  charge  and  the  motorist  not 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  parking  privilege  more 
than  once  on  the  same  day. 


Building  Permits  in  October 

Permits  for  901  new  buildings  were  issued  by 
the  city  building  department  in  October,  1921. 
This  number  includes  457  residences,  221  apart- 
ment buildings  for  1,065  families,  148  factories 
and  75  others.  The  number  of  apartment  build- 
ings exceeds  the  September  figure,  which  was 
175,  but  the  number  of  residences  has  fallen  off 
from  609  in  September.  The  department  has 
issued  permits  for  9,372  homes — 5,308  flats  and 
4,064  houses — during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1921. 


Secretary  Hoover  has  appointed  an  advisory 
zoning  committee  which  held  its  first  meeting  last 
Monday  in  Washington  with  the  object  of  defin- 
ing a  policy  for  the  promotion  of  zoning  by  the 
federal  government.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Edward  M.  Bassett,  J.  Horace  Mac- 
Parland,  Morris  Knowles,  Lawrence  Veiller, 
Louis  Snow,  Frederick  L.  Olmstead  and  Nelson 
P.  Lewis. 


Copies  of  the  advance  program  for  the  twen- 
ty-seventh annual  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  are  ready  for  distribution. 
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Prof*    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urbana, 
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The  City  Club  Welcomes  as  Our  Guests 

The  National  Municipal  League 
The  City  Managers'  Association,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries 

for  their  annual  conventions  in  session  throughout  the  week  at  our  clubhouse.  It  is  many 
years  since  these  organizations  have  come  to  Chicago,  and  we  feel  fortunate  this  year  in  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  inspiration  of  their  meetings. 

We  want  every  visitor  to  enjoy  such  comforts  as  our  facilities  can  provide.  Our  members 
will  co-operate  in  extending  the  Club's  hospitality  to  our  guests. 

The  programs  of  the  conventions  are  summarized  on  another  page.  Practically  all 
sessions  are  open.  Two  meetings  which  Club  members  can  attend  most  conveniently  are  the 
following : 

Wednesday,  1;00  P.  M.— Subject:    "Is  City  Manager  Government  Applic- 
able to  Our  Larger  Cities  ?" 
Speakers:    Dr.  A.  R.  Hatton  and  Bradley  Hull,  of  Cleveland. 

Friday,  1:00  P.  M. —  Subject:    "Civic  Organizations  and  Civic 

Morality." 
Speakers:    Mayo  Fesler,    Victor  Yarros,  Lent  D.  Upson,  William 
P.  Lovett,  George  C.  Sikes  and  C.  A.  D>  kstra. 

Monday,  November  14 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 
**Is  There  a  Jewish  Question  in  the  United  States  ?" 
Speaker:  Rabbi  A.  H.  SILVER 

of  Cleveland 

Wednesday,  November  16—8:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Second  Chamber  Music  Concert 
THE  SHOSTAC  QUARTET 

See  Program  on  Next  Page 

Saturday,  November  19 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Joint  Town  Meeting  with  the  Woman*s  City  Club 

Speaker:  DELOS  F.  WILCOX 

Subject: 
"77»e  New  York  Traction  Situation:  Its  Lessons  for  Chicago** 
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To  Our  Convention  Guests 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Club  hope  that  all 
of  the  Convention  visitors  will  make  full  use  of 
the  Club  facilities  while  in  Chicago.  The  lounge 
and  reading  room  on  the  second  floor  offer  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  comfortable  hour  in  rest 
and  recreation.  If  you  want  a  mental  change  in 
the  form  of  a  game  of  chess,  there  is  generally 
somebody  in  the  chess  corner  who  will  welcome 
a  challenge  for  a  game.  Or,  if  you  prefer  pool, 
billiards,  or  cards,  you  are  welcome  to  join  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  fourth  floor  front.  You  may 
want  to  write  a  letter,  and  there's  a  good  quiet 
place  to  do  it  on  the  second  mezzanine  floor. 
We  think  our  lunches  and  dinners,  served  in  the 
dining  room  and  grill  room,  are  just  as  good  as 
anv  vou  can  find  anywhere. 


The  ladies  will  find  the  rest  room  on  the  sixth 
floor  a  quiet,  comfortable  place  for  their  use. 
Tea  will  be  served  there  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  especially  want  the  ladies  to  feel 
at  home.  If  members  of  the  Club  stafiE  can  be 
of  service  in  any  way,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
office  next  door. 


The  lounge  and  dining  room  will  be  the  meeting 
places  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  and 
of  the  joint  sessions. 

The  City  Manager's  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Rooms  4-A  and  4-B  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  Civic  Secretaries  will  hold  forth  in  the 
library  on  the  sixth  floor. 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Ball 

In  the  City  Club  Golf  School  in  the  Base- 
ment of  the  Club,  "Bill"  MacDonald,  who  was 
brought  up  on  golf  balls  and  oatmeal  has  been 
engaged  as  Instructor  and  is  getting  his  nets  in 
readiness.  The  school  has  been  started  for  those 
who  play  the  game,  those  who  play  at  it  and 
those  who  wish  to  try.  Watch  next  week's 
Bulletin  for  full  details. 


Chamber  Music  Concert 

November   16,  8:00  P.  M. 

Shostac  String  Quartet 

Henri   Shostac First   Violin 

Joseph  Silberstein Second  Violin 

Francis  Child  Lathrop Viola 

Jaroslav  Gons   Cello 

PROGRAM 

I.  Quartet  F.  Major   Dvorak 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento — Finale 

II.  A.    Moment  Musicale   Schubert 

B.  Sphere  Music    Rubinstein 

C.  The  Mill Raff 

III.  Cello  Solo:    A.    Hungarian  Phantasy 

Gerard 

B.  Chansome    Napolitaine.  . . 

Casella 

C.  Scherzo    Goens 

Mr.  Jaroslav  Gons 

Glazounow 


IV.    A.  Interludium  in  modo  antico  ) 


B.  Orientale ) 

C.  Irish  Reel,  "Molly  on  the  Shore" 

Grainger 


Dinner  Dance 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  19th,  a  spe- 
cial dinner  will  be  served  in  the  main  dining 
room.  Orchestra  will  be  provided  and  the  Club 
members  and  friends  are  urged  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  most  pleasant  eve- 
ning at  the  City  Club. 

The  big  foot-ball  game  between  Chicago  and 
Wisconsin,  will  take  place  the  same  afternoon 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers will  come  to  the  Club,  direct  from  the  game, 
for  dinner  and  spend  the  evening  celebrating  a 
Chicago  victory. 

A?  this  is  the  first  event  of  its  kind  held  in  the 
City  Club,  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  express 
approval  of  the  dinner  by  their  presence,  so  that 
they  can  be  given  frequently. 

Reservations  for  tables  can  be  made  at  the 
desk  in  advance. 

George  F.  Brown,  Publicity  Chairman 

of  Entertainment  Committee. 
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Condensed  Program  of 

MONDAY,     NOVEMBER     14,    AT    THE 

CITY  CLUB 
10:30  A.  M.   In  the  Lounge.   First  Session,  City 

Managers'  Association. 

President's  address— A.  W.  D.  Hall,  Man- 
ager, Tampa,  Fla. 

Citizens'  Attitude  and  Methods  of  Maintain- 
ing Civic  Spirit — Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  2nd 
Vice-President,  National  League  of  Woman 
Voters. 

Suggestions  on  Increased  Service  to  Citizens — 

Louis  Brownlow,  Manager,  Petersburg,  Va. 

2:00   P.    M.      In   the   Lounge.      Second   session. 

City  Managers'  Association. 

Public  Administration — Edwin  J.  Fort,  Man- 
ager, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Public  Finance — Charles  E.  Ashburner,  Man- 
ager, Norfolk,  Va. 

Public     Welfare — F.     H.     Locke,     Manager, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
7:00  P.  M.     In  Rooms  4-A  and  4-B.     Annual 

Dinner,  City  Managers'  Association. 

Address  by  President  Noel  of  Chicago  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Twelve  Years  of  Commission-Manager  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  Present  Status — Dr.  A.  R. 
Hatton. 

American  Civic  Association  at  the  Drake 

Hotel 
10:30  A.   M.     Subject:    Local   Civic   Responsi- 
bility. 

Symposium:  IFho  Is  Doing  the  Civic  Work 
in  the  Towns?  PFhat  Are  the  Signs  of  the 
Times? — Eight-minute  talks  by  representa- 
tive civic  leaders. 
Debate:  Can  a  Modern  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Satisfactorily  Do  the  Work  of  Civic 
Associations? — Lucius  Wilson  and  R.  B. 
Beach. 
2:30  P.  M.    Subject:   Popular  Support  for  Civic 

Programs. 
6:30    P.    M.     Conference    Dinner.     Speakers: 
Miss   Harriet   Vittum,    H.   M.   Waite   and 
J.  Horace  McFarland. 

TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    15,    AT    THE 
CITY  CLUB 

9:30  A.  M.    In  the  Lounge.     Fourth  Session  of 

City  Managers'  Association. 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Secretary,  Harri- 
son J.  Otis. 

Public  Safety — Louis  Brownlow,  Manager, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Public  Works— Utmy  F.  Beal,  Manager, 
Waltham,   Mass. 

Complaints — O.  E.  Carr,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Convention  Meetings 

3:30  P.   M.    In  the  Lounge.    Fifth   Session  of 
City  Managers'  Association. 
Tact,    Truth   and   the    City   Manager — C.   A. 

Bingham,  Manager,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Boosting  the  Spirit  Within  Our  Organization 
— Harry  H.  Freeman,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
5 :00   P.    M.     In   the   Lounge.    Annual   Business 

Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 
American   Civic  Association  at  the  Drake 

Hotel 
10:30  A.  M.     Subject:  Gains  Against  the  Nui- 
sances.    Speakers:  Willis  O.  Nance,  Fames 
MacVeagh  and  S.  H.  Rhodes. 
12:45  P.  M.    Civic  Lunch.     Subject:  European 

Cities — William  C.  Gregg. 
2:30  P.  M.  Subject:  Real  Reductions  in  Cost  of 
Small  Homes.  Speakers:  John  M.  Grics, 
J.  C.  Nichols,  Edwin  H.  Brown  and  Dr.  W. 
S.  Stratton. 
6:30  P.  M.  Dinner.  Subject:  Our  National 
Parks  and  Playgrounds.  Speakers:  John 
Barton  Payne,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmstead  and  Dwight  H. 
Perkins. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  AT  THE 

CITY  CLUB 
9:30  A.   M.    In  the   Lounge.    Joint   Session  of 
National   Municipal   League,   City   Managers' 
Association  and  National  Association  of  Civic 
Secretaries. 
Subject:   The  Financial  Plight  of  Our  Cities. 

What  Shall  We    Tax? 
New  Revenues  for  City  Government.    Report 
of     Committee     on     Sources     of     Revenue, 
Luther  Gulick,  Chairman. 
Municipal    Tax    Lirnits — Blessing    or    Curse? 

— Douglas  Sutherland. 
State  Supervision   of  Municipal  Finance.    In- 
diana's  New    Departure — Philip    Zoercher. 
1 :00  P.  M.    In  the  Dining  Room.   Joint  Lunch- 
eon.     Is    City    Manager    Government    Ap- 
plicable   to     Our    Largest    Cities? — A.    R. 
Hatton  and  Bradley  Hull,  of  Cleveland. 
3:30  P.  M.     In  the  Library.     National  Associa- 
tion of  Civic  Secretaries. 
Subject:     Organization  Publications. 
Election  of  Officers. 
4:00  P.  M.     In  Rooms  4-A  and  B.     City  Man- 
agers'  Association    in   session    restricted    to 
active  members. 
7:00  P.  M.     In  the  Dining  Room.     Joint  Ban- 
quet. 
Presidential  Address — Henry  M.  Waite. 
What  Administrative  Organization  Means  to 
a  State — Governor  Samuel  R.  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska. 
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American  Civic  Association 

9:30  A.   M.     At   Drake   Hotel.     Session  under 
auspices  of  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board. 
Zoning  and  the  Real  Estate  Program.     Speak- 
ers:     Charles    E.    Merriam,    William    Ze- 
losky,  and  Ivan  O.  Ackley. 

12:15  P.  M.    At  LaSalle  Hotel.    Association  of 
Commerce.     Luncheon. 
IVhat    Zoning    Can    Do    for    Chicago — J.    C. 
Nichols  of  Kansas  City. 

2:30  P.  M.    Automobile  trip  to  view  parks  and 
housing. 

8:00  P.  M.  At  Drake  Hotel.  Session  in  co- 
operation vi^ith  the  Chicago  Zoning  Associa- 
tion. Reception  to  Chicago  Zoning  Com- 
mission. 
Subject:  Chicago's  Plan  for  Zoning.  Speak- 
ers: Charles  E.  Bostrom,  E.  H.  Bennett, 
and  Charles  Wacker. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  AT  THE 
CITY  CLUB 

9:30  A.  M.     In  the  Lounge.     National  Munici- 
pal League. 
Subject:     Criminal  Justice  in  American  Cities 
— The  Cleveland  Survey.     Speakers:     Raj'- 
mond  Moley  and  Alfred  Bettman. 
A  Psychological  Laboratory  as  an  Adjunct  to 
the   Criminal   Court — Judge    Harry   Olson. 
An    Appraisal    of    Detroit's    Neiu     Criminal 
Court— Arch.   Mandel. 
10:00  A.  M.     In  the  Library.     National  Asso- 
ciation of  Civic  Secretaries. 
The    New    York    City    Election — Walter    F. 

Arndt. 
Proportional  Representation — G.   H.   Hallett. 
3:30  P.  M.    In  the  Library.     National  Associa- 
tion of  Civic  Secretaries. 
Subject:  Clubhouse  Operation. 
American  Civic  Association  at  Drake  Hotel 
10:00  A.    M.     Progress   of  the  American    Civic 

Association. 
Civic  Secretaries  at  the  Woman's  City  Club 
1:00  P.  M.   Luncheon.    Subject:  The  City  Club. 
Speakers:     Raymond   V.    Ingersoll,    Francis 
T.  Hayes  and  Miss  Grace  Treat. 
Joint  Sessions  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
2:30  P.  M.     In  Harper  Library.     Subject:  The 
High  Cost  of  Housing.     Speakers:  Senator 
John     Dailey,     Hon.     Samuel     Untermyer, 
John  Ihlder   and   Raymond  V.   Ingersoll. 
7:00  P.  M.    Dinner  at  the  University  Commons. 
Subject:  Zoning. 
Protection    to    the    Home    Investor    Through 

Zoning — J.    Horace    McFarland. 
Housing  and  the  Federal  Government — John 
M.  Gries. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  AT  THE  CITY 

CLUB 
9:30  A.    M,      In   the    Lounge.      The    National 
Municipal  League. 
Subject:    How  Should  Metropolitan   Centers 

Be  Represented  in  State  Legislatures? 
Present  Restrictions  on  Municipal  Representa- 
tion— J.  M.  Mathews. 
Is  Restriction  Fair? — Judge   Charles  S.  Cut- 
ting. 
H'hy    Cities    Menace    the    States — Hon.    Lee 
Mighell. 
10:00  A.  M.    In  the  Library.    National  Associa- 
tion of  Civic  Secretaries. 
Subject:    Co-operation. 
Committees — C.  A.  Dykstra. 
Members — George  A.  Mahone. 
Public— W.  P.  Lovett. 
12:30    P.    M.     In    the    Dining    Room.     Joint 
Luncheon. 

Subject:   Civic  Organization  and  Public  Mo- 
rality. 
Speakers:    Mayo  Fesler,  Victor  Yarros,  Lent 
D.   Upson,   William   P.  Lovett,   George   C. 
Sikes  and  C.  A.  Dykstra. 
2:30  P.  M.     In  the  Lounge.     Business  Meeting 
of  the   National   Municipal  League.     Debate 
and   Adoption    of    Model    State   Constitution. 


PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP   CONFERENCE 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  November  19,  20  and  21 


What  Visitors  Should  See  in  Chicago 

Visitors  coming  to  Chicago  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  will  not  want  to  miss  seeing 
notable  evidences  of  Chicago's  civic  growth. 

The  New  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Grant  Park  at  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  Road. 

At  the  Art  Institute,  on  Michigan  Avenue  at 
Adams  Street,  the  annual  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can paintings. 

The  new  "Boulevard  Link"  and  bridge  at 
Michigan  Avenue  and  the  Chicago  River.  Also 
the  Wrigley  Tower  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge. 

The  Municipal  Pier  at  Grand  Avenue  and 
the  Lake. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Forest  Preserve  Commis- 
sioners in  the  County  Building,  corner  Wash- 
ington and  Clark  Streets,  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Forest  Preserves  of  Cook  County 
by  the  Chicago  Artists  Club. 


Chess  Season  Opens 

The  City  Club  Chess  team  will  play  the  open- 
ing matches  in  the  Inter-Club  Chess  League  on 
Tuesday  evening,   Nov.    15,   at  the   Elks'   Club. 


Prof*    Cavid  Kinley, 
Urbane, 

111. 
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Tuesday,  November  22 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

'^The  Crisis  in  the  Pacific'* 

Speaker: 

CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  noted  author  and  publicist.   He  recently  made  a  year's  study 
of  conditions  in  Japan  and  the  Orient. 

Saturday,  December  3—1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Joint  Town  Meeting  with  other  civic  organizations 
Subject: 

''The  Public  School  Administration  of  Playgrounds" 

Speaker: 

PETER  MORTENSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Wednesday,  December  7—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Dining  Room 

Subject: 

''Bayonets,  Bolshevism  and  My  Buddies" 

Speaker: 

WHITING  WILLIAMS 

A  student  of  the  common  laborer's  life  and  mind 


Friday,  December  9—1:00  P.  M.— in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

"Problems  of  Administration  in  Our  National  Parks 

Speaker: 

ENOS  A.  MILLS 
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The  City  Club  Golf  School  in  the  basement  of 
the  Club  is  now  ready  for  our  golf  bugs  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  game. 

Instructor  "Bill"  MacDonald  has  installed  one 
net  and  is  ready  to  give  lessons  at  a  reasonable 
charge  to  members  and  their  guests.  A  second 
net  for  practice  will  be  installed  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  played  golf  almost  from 
the  time  he  learned  to  walk  and  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  as  an  instructor.  He  came 
to  this  country  from  Scotland  about  eight  years 
ago  and  for  two  years  was  professional  in  the 
River  Crest  Country  Club  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex- 
as. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered  serv- 
ice and  spent  upwards  of  two  years  in  France. 
On  being  discharged  from  the  army,  he  again 
took  up  the  teaching  of  golf  and  last  season  was 
with  the  Harlem  Golf  Club  at  Forest  Park. 

It  is  believed  the  Golf  School  will  prove  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  Club  as  we  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  concerning  it  from  members 
and  from  prospective  members. 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Golf  Instructor  and 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  game  through  the  winter  months. 


A  corrected  list  of  the  members  of  the  ad- 
visory zoning  committee  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  as  follows:  Messrs.  Edward  M.  Bas- 
sett,  J.  Horace  MacFarland,  Morris  Knowles, 
Lawrence  Veiller,  Frederick  L.  Olmsted  and 
Nelson  P.  Lewis. 


Special  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Wednesday,  November  23,  12  to  2:00  p.  m. 

$1.00 

Tomato  Bouillon 

Sweet   Mixed   Pickles 

Roast  Young  Vermont  Turkey 

Cranberry   Sauce 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Mexican  Slaw 

Mince  Pie 

New  York  State  Apple  Cider 


The  Clubhouse  will  be  closed  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


Convention  Week  ■  Success 

It  can  be  said,  at  least  from  our  point  of  view, 
that  convention  week  at  the  City  Club  was  a 
success.  The  various  sessions  of  the  City  Man- 
agers' Association,  the  National  Municipal 
League,  and  the  Civic  Secretaries  were  well  at- 
tended. The  addresses  and  discussions  were  de- 
cidedly worth  while.  Club  members  co-operated 
with  the  management  in  making  the  Club  facili- 
ties serve  the  needs  and  comforts  of  our  guests. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  reporting  the  meet- 
ings of  the  conventions.  Some  of  the  discussions 
of  greatest  significance  to  Chicago  will  be  sum- 
marized in  the  Bulletin  of  next  week.  Most  of 
the  formal  papers  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  meetings  will  appear  later  in  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review,  and  those  from  the 
City  Managers'  program  will  appear  in  the  City 
Managers'  Year  Book. 

The  sessions  of  the  Civic  Secretaries  were  in- 
formal and  full  of  interest.  Every  phase  of  City 
Club  work  was  discussed  by  folks  who  from, 
experience  know  most  about  it.  Representatives 
were  in  attendance  from  the  City  Clubs  of  Bal- 
timore, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Mil- 
waukee, and  New  York,  besides  other  civic  or- 
ganizations in  these  cities  and  in  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester  and  Toledo. 

President  Johnstone,  of  the  City  Club,  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon  meeting  on  Wednesday  and 
extended  greetings  of  the  Club  to  the  three  or- 
ganizations in  joint  session.  He  recalled  that 
the  convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
was  our  guest  in  1904,  the  first  year  of  the 
Club's  existence.  The  Wednesday  meeting  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  dining  room. 

Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  League  con- 
vention. Serving  with  him  were  several  City 
Club  members  and  representatives  of  local  civic 
organizations. 
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Second  Chamber  Music  Concert 

For  the  first  of  its  series  of  four  concerts  at 
the  City  Club  this  season  the  Shostac  Quartet,  an 
old  friend  of  the  music  lovers  of  the  Club,  had 
promised  "a  treat."  On  Wednesday  evening, 
November  16,  this  promise  was  faithfully  re- 
deemed. The  large  audience  that  assisted  at  and 
enjoyed  the  recital  certainly  thought  so  and  reg- 
istered its  verdict  in  a  most  lively  manner. 

The  treat  w^as  the  solo  playing  of  the  cellist, 
Jaroslav  Gons,  a  newcomer  and  an  ardent,  tem- 
peramental Slav.  He  plays  like  a  virtuoso,  but 
he  is  more  than  that.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
emotional  musician.  He  seems  to  delight  in  his 
own  performances  and  infects  the  audience  as, 
according  to  Tolstoy,  the  artist  should  do,  with 
his  fine  frenzy. 

Mr.  Gons'  selections  were  all  pleasing  and 
spirited,  though  replete  with  technical  difficul- 
ties, which,  however,  did  not  exist  for  him.  He 
was  obliged  to  give  an  encore  and  he  was  voted 
a  sensational  success.  He  will  play  solo  num- 
bers again — a  hint  to  the  wise! 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  Shostac  Quartet  pro- 
gram, it  opened  with  three  movements  of 
Dvorak's  lovely  American  quartet,  and  appar- 
ently the  more  the  audiences  hear  it  the  better 
they  like  it.  The  slow  movement,  founded  on 
the  "Deep  River"  Negro  melody  is  a  thing  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  it  was  played  with  feeling 
and  finish.  All  the  other  numbers  were  "light," 
but  musically  satisfying — full  of  melody,  grace, 
charm  and  novelty  in  rhythm  and  character. 
The  program  was,  in  fact,  predominantly 
Slav,  and  the  Slavs  are  not  pedants  or  ultra- 
moderns,  but  sing,  dance,  weep,  pray  and  fight 
in  their  music.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  hu- 
man emotion. 

The  next  program  will  be  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Quartet.  Competition  is  the  life 
of  art,  as  of  trade.  V.  S.  Y. 


Chess  Team  Opens  With  Victory 

The  City  Club  chess  team  got  a  right  start 
toward  another  championship  in  the  Inter-Club 
Chess  League  when  it  took  six  straight  games 
from  the  Elks'  Club  last  Tuesday  evening.  Our 
team,  was  made  up  of  the  same  players  who  rep- 
resented the  Club  so  successfully  last  year: 
Messrs.  Starr,  the  new  captain;  Sparrow,  Denis, 
May,  Buck  and  Butterfield.  Other  players 
among  our  members  accompanied  the  team  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Elks. 

The  Engineers,  who  lost  their  first  match  to 
the  Hamilton  Club,  five  games  to  one,  will  be 
our  opponents  on  November  29. 


Is  There  a  Jewish  Problem  in  America? 

If  we  rightly  understand  America  there  is  no 
Jewish  problem,  declared  Rabbi  A.  H.  Silver 
of  Cleveland,  in  addressing  the  City  Club  on 
this  question  Monday  noon,  November  14.  The 
true  conception  of  America  is  as  an  experiment  in 
spiritual  unity.  But  if  we  conceive  of  America 
as  an  experiment  in  racial  unity,  and  regard  this 
country  as  the  sole  possession  of  one  race,  then 
we  will  have  our  Latin  problem,  our  Slavic, 
Teutonic  and  Jewish  problems.  The  spirit  of 
"know-nothing-ism"  which  identifies  national 
life  with  racial  uniqueness  will  cause  all  sorts 
of  nettling  problems,  of  which  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem may  be  one.  The  spirit  which  treats  the 
Jew  not  as  an  integral  part  of  America  but  as 
an  unwelcome  guest,  is  utterly  un-American. 

Every  race  in  the  world  has  poured  its  soul 
and  body  into  America.  We  like  to  think  of 
America  as  a  rainbow  of  many  colors,  as  one 
fine  harmony,  such  as  it  was  in  the  great  war. 
How  fused  all  these  races  became  in  the  tremen- 
dous unity  of  purpose  and  effort  for  the  protec- 
tion of  America  and  its  prestige!  It  was  a  mira- 
cle, the  reverse  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  that  the 
confused  tongues  of  the  peoples  were  here 
blended  into  the  speech  of  America. 

The  Jews  have  given  themselves  to  America 
and  have  become  an  integral  part  of  America. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  their  being  welcome  or 
unwelcome  here.  They  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tolerated  minority.  The  Jews  have 
been  an  essential  part  of  America  from  the  time 
of  Columbus  to  the  time  of  the  "lost  battalion." 
Nobody  claims  that  they  are  perfect.  Their  own 
leaders  criticize  them  for  their  shortcomings. 
Like  every  other  people,  they  include  all  kinds 
of  characters.  But  they  prefer  not  to  be  judged 
either  by  their  geniues  or  by  their  criminals  but 
by  the  average  person  who  is  ready  to  live  and 
die  for  America. 

The  theory  of  a  conspiracy  of  Jews  is  an  echo 
of  the  days  of  the  "Inquisition"  and  is  now  com- 
pletely exploded.  Behind  it  is  the  attempt  to 
identify  liberalism  with  a  Jewish  conspiracy  to 
destroy  Russia,  then  Germany  and  England,  and 
finally  America.  But  the  Jews  do  not  react  by 
losing  their  temper  and  becoming  demoralized; 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  few  bayonets  and  pois- 
oned pens  to  stem,  the  tide  of  civilization. 

What  the  world  needs  today  is  a  little  bit  of 
human  love  and  understanding.  Bankruptcy  and 
misery  require  the  healing  balm  of  reconciliation. 
Those  who  preach  hatred,  suspicion  and  distrust 
are  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  appeal  of  this  day  is  for  the  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  tolerance. 
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Chicatfo't  Subway  Problem 

'TPHE  first  forum  meeting  of  a  series  on  the  sub- 
•*■  ject  of  local  transportation  problems  was  held 
at  the  City  Club  on  Thursday  noon,  November 
10.  Alderman  U.  S.  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the 
City  Council  committee  on  local  transportation, 
led  the  discussion,  saying  in  part  as  follows: 

"For  many  years  subways  have  been  con- 
structed in  practically  all  the  large  modern  cities 
of  the  world.  One  may  well  ask,  however:  Why 
is  a  subway?  Why  should  people  be  required  to 
ride  beneath  the  ground,  in  darkness,  and,  at  best, 
poorly  ventilated  cars?  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  cities  has 
far  outstripped  its  street  facilities.  The  streets 
of  Chicago  were  never  intended  to  carry  the 
countless  multitudes  that  daily  throng  our  thor- 
oughfares. The  surface  of  the  streets  has,  there- 
fore, long  been  inadequate,  and  we  have  been 
forced  to  go  overhead.  This  is  possible  only  to 
a  slight  extent,  because  the  overhead  structure 
darkens  and  decreases  the  use  of  the  surface. 

"The  advantages  of  the  subway  are  numerous: 

"(1)  Cars  may  be  moved  in  it  with  great 
rapidity,  and  long  trains  may  be  operated  unob- 
structed by  nearly  all  of  the  obstacles  which 
block  traffic  on  the  surface  of  the  street  and  by 
many  which  impede  travel  on  the  elevated. 

"(2)  It  docs  not  decrease  the  use  of  the 
surface,  as  does  the  elevated. 

"(3)  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  long 
trains,  the  cost  of  operation  is  much  less.  Prior 
to  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  op- 
eration of  subways  was  40%  of  receipts,  while 
operation  of  surface  cars  was  estimated  at  70%. 

"As  against  the  advantages  of  the  subway 
may  be  offset  many  disadvantages.  The  first  is 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  ventilation  and 
drainage.  A  complete  ventilation  and  draft  sys- 
tem must  be  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
subway,  at  great  cost,  and  even  then  it  does 
not,  of  course,  approximate  the  advantages  of 
traveling  in  the  air  or  oi.  the  surface.  While  the 
cost  of  operation,  as  I  have  said,  is  much  lower 
than  of  surface  transportation,  on  the  other 
hand  the  original  cost,  and  hence  the  cost  of 
financing,  is  much  greater.  Prior  to  the  war  it 
was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $50,000  per 
miled  to  build  surface,  $100,000  to  build  ele- 
vated, and  $1,000,000  to  build  subways. 

"Various  plans  have  been  proposed  from  time 
to  time  for  subway  construction.  These  plans 
may  be  grouped   as  follows: 

"(1)     Surface  car  subways. 

"(2)     Rapid  transit  subways. 

"(3)  Surface  car  and  elevated  train  subways 
combined. 


"(4)  A  co-ordinated  rapid  transit  and  sur- 
face line  system. 

"Of  the  first  plan,  the  Arnold  'dinky'  subway 
proposed  a  subway  from  Franklin  street  east  on 
Washington  to  Michigan,  south  on  Michigan 
to  Jackson,  west  to  Franklin,  south  to  the  Van 
Buren  Street  tunnel,  and  so  on.  This  was  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  surface  lines,  and  all  that  it 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  add  to  tracks 
for  the  use  of  the  surface  lines  within  the  loop. 

"Of  the  second  plan  of  a  system,  of  rapid  tran- 
sit subways,  the  Harrison  plan  is  the  best  ex- 
ample. This  was  the  most  important  plan  for  an 
independent  and  competitive  rapid  transit  sub- 
way. It  was  prepared  by  the  Harbor  and  Sub- 
way Commission  in  1913,  and  provided  for  the 
construction  of  56  miles  of  tunnel  and  131j^ 
miles  of  single  track,  at  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  $131,000,000,  to  which  was  added  $14,- 
000,000  for  additional  equipment,  to  be  ac- 
quired in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  operation, 
bringing  the  total  expense  to  approximately 
$145,000,000. 

"Which  of  these  plans  is  the  most  desirable? 
Of  course,  the  desideratum  is  the  plan  which 
will  co-ordinate  all  the  existing  systems  of  trans- 
portation. This  necessarily  throws  the  subway 
problem  into  the  whole  traction  question,  from 
which,  in  any  event,  it  is  inseparable.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any 
direct  negotiations  with  the  controlling  inter- 
ests in  the  present  traction  system,  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  interests,  in  view 
of  their  present  confusion,  could  speak  authori- 
tatively with  reference  to  any  settlement.  If 
there  were  control  and  ownership  of  the  trac- 
tion lines  in  the  public  interest,  and  there  should 
be,  the  problem  would  be  easily  solved.  Noth- 
ing demonstrates  the  dismal  failure  of  the  past 
and  existing  methods  of  control  and  ownership 
more  than  does  our  inability  to  arrive  at  an 
adjustment  of  this  situation.  While  Chicago  suf- 
fers from  lack  of  transportation  and  from  the 
need  for  rapid  transit  facilities,  although  it  is 
in  better  position  than  any  city  in  the  world  to 
fulfill  these  needs,  public  agencies  vie  with  each 
other  for  control,  and  private  companies  are 
permitted  to  charge  an  excessive  rate  of  fare 
and  reap  huge  profits.  All  the  while  fruitless 
litigation  continues  for  the  good  only  of  lawj'ers, 
experts  and  politicians.  We  have  argued  mu- 
nicipal ownership  against  private  ownership 
from  time  immemorial,  as  if  these  two  should 
be  placed  polemically  against  each  other.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  situation  has  clarified  itself, 
and  men  who  are  not  blind  must  see  that  today 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  ownership." 
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Saturday,  December  3 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Joint  Town  Meeting  with  other  civic  organizations 
Subject: 

''The  Public  School  Administration  of  Playgrounds" 

Speaker: 

PETER  MORTENSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Saturday,  December  3 — 1:30  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 
Exhibition  of  Simultaneous  Chess 

FRANK  MARSHALL 

Chess  Champion  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Marshall  puts  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  players  competing  against 
him.  Every  chess  player  among  our  members  is  invited  to  bring  his  set  of 
chess  men  and  board  and  participate. 

Wednesday,  December  7 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Su6yecf.* 

" Bayonets f  Bolshevism  and  My  Buddies" 

Speaker: 

WHITING  WILLIAMS 

A  student  of  the  common  laborer's  life  and  mind 

Friday,  December  9 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

''Our  National  Parks" 

Speaker: 

ENOS  A.  MILLS 

Naturalist  and  Author 
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VoL  XIV      Mo.-dar,  Nov.  2S.  1921        No.  4S 
Appreciation  of  Our  Hospitality 

C._?  r  f.~~fr>  Tiay  b-e  interested  in  the  words 
cr  i::rr;  .it  r  that  have  been  received  from 
f.'.-:  •.'.:  —  ;-  :  .  ;  -::-::.;:;es  who  were  our 
^-e<:>    j_::n^   ::-■  e-:.:n   week. 

"Thi-'t  you  for  the  gracious  hospitality  you 
c.5re.':5rd  t?  the  Secretaries  who  met  under  your 
r:;:.  I  :i.-.  confess  now  that  I  rather  dreaded 
2::rri  :  ;  ~.ef:;n^j  at  a  Men's  City  Club  for  I'm 
:-::r:  -r.s.t/.e  ^'zout  feeling  out  of  place.  The 
:.-■.^:--.:  i  crossed  your  threshold  and  felt  the  at- 
.T:i::f:e  of  roiir  Club  my  fears  fied.  and  I  may 
siy  :-.::  :  ^  'r.:.:i  :o  realize  now  that  even  if  I 
i/  r;    -   C:..:i_-      I  could  never  be  a  real  mem- 

1  :rr.  :'.:.:  :'-'.>  Chicago  meeting  was  ex- 
cet;.-;.  .".;.::_.  ;j  me  and  it  stimulates  me 
:i;i  ~  :  :  :';:her  year.  The  Club  House  ac- 
:  .~~"  :-:  "^  for  your  group  were  certainly 
.;..  :"-:  ;  :  :e  desired  and  every  one  went 
i.v.iy  icci.r.^  :.".it  they  had  had  thoughtful ness 
plus  in  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting." 


The  Communiry  Disarmament  Meet  at  the 
Coliseixm  oo  the  evenings  of  November  38.  29, 
and  30  will  attract  many  City  Club  members 
who  are  interested  to  hear,  on  the  respective 
evoiings.  Will  Irwin  speak  on  "The  Next  War" ; 
Frank  Chapin  Bray  of  the  Literary  Digest,  on 
the  "AVashington  Conference";  and  the  Sym- 
posium, with  representative  speakers  for  Japan. 
China,  England,  France.  Italy  and  America. 
^Ir.  Lothrop.  of  the  Qub  stafE,  has  tickets  for 
distribution. 


The  Dinner  Dance 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Club  who 
attended  the  dinner  dance  a  week  ago  last  Sat- 
urday evening  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  palatable 
dinners  ever  served  in  the  Club.  The  dance 
music  was  excellent,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
members,  the  floor,  after  having  been  carefully 
waxed,  was  like  marble.  Those  who  attended 
were  delighted  and  well  entertained,  and  all  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  dinner  dance,  the  first 
one  ever  given  in  the  City  Club. 

The  Entertainm.ent  Committee  is  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  through  various  fea- 
tures just  what  is  most  desired  and  most  pop- 
ular for  the  members,  and  the  Committee  would 
be  pleased  to  entertain  suggestions  from  the 
members  as  to  their  desires  for  entertainment. 

The  Billiard  Tournament  is  progressing  nicely 
and  the  tables  in  the  billiard  room  are  all  occu- 
pied during  the  luncheon  period  every  day. 
George  F.  Browk, 
Publicity  Chairman  of  Entertainment  Committee. 


A  Comment  from  a  Committeeman 

The  success  of  a  social  or  civic  club  depends 
entirely  upon  the  backing  the  club  has  by  its 
members.  A  genuinely  enthusiastic  membership 
even  though  small  can  create  a  great  influence 
for  good  in  the  communit>-,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  some  of  the  members  who  are  most  keenly 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
City  Club,  that  if  a  larger  number  of  the  mem- 
bers would  show  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion with  the  oflScers  and  the  committees  of  the 
Club,  that  we  could  speed  up  the  activities  in 
the  Club  one  hundred  per  cent.  \VTiat  is  needed 
is  everybody  behind  their  own  Club,  pointing 
out  its  good  features  to  their  friends  and  sup- 
porting the  principles  for  which  the  Club  stands. 


Lessons  from  New  York  Traction 

'T^HE  necessity  of  city  control  over  the  trans- 
■■•  portation  problem^  of  co-ordinating  the  ex- 
isting transportation  facilities,  of  offering  a  con- 
strucrive  program  for  a  political  issue,  and  above 
all,  the  need  of  intelligent  leadership  are  the 
main  lessons  which  Chicago  can  learn  from  New 
York's  traction  experience,  according  to  Delos 
F.  Wilcox,  public  utilini-  expert,  who  on  No- 
vember 19  addressed  the  first  joint  town  meeting 
held  in  co-operation  with  the  Woman's  City  Club. 
Mr.  Wilcox  outlined  several  stejis  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  transportation  in  New  York 
City.  The  policj-  of  farming  out  franchises  was 
followed  by  public  regulation.  Then  the  cit>- 
built  subways  and  contracted  them  out  for  fifty 
years  to  private  companies.  In  1913  the  dual  con- 
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tracts  were  entered  into,  whereby  the  companies 
provide  as  much  money  as  possible  and  the  city  the 
remainder.  The  city  has  decided,  in  effect,  that 
transportation  at  low  cost  is  so  necessary  and 
vital  that  the  city  will  support  it  with  its  credit 
and  out  of  taxation,  if  necessary.  The  present  city 
administration  in  New  York  has  stood  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  a  five  cent  fare.  Exceptions 
to  the  five  cent  rate  at  points  not  specified  by  con- 
tract make  an  average  fare  of  5>4  cents,  or  a  total 
increase  of  10  per  cent.  The  result  is  great  de- 
terioration of  equipment,  service  back  to  former 
ineflSciency,  drop  in  value  of  securities  to  35  or  40 
per  cent,  and  general  discomfort  for  everybody. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  that  the  city 
has  insufficient  power  to  handle  the  problem, 
regardless  of  the  question  of  what  it  would  have 
accomplished,  had  it  received  the  power  from  the 
state  legislature.  Governor  Miller  found  the 
city's  transportation  system  going  to  ruin,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  city  government  and  the 
people,  he  set  out  to  remedy  it  with  his  own 
program.  The  plan,  as  worked  out,  provides 
for  three  operating  companies,  joint  control,  ser\-- 
ice  at  cost,  and  the  binding  of  the  cit}-  to  pur- 
chase and  maintain  the  system  at  a  valuation  to 
be  determined.  Mr.  Wilcox  declared  that  there 
are  some  good  points  in  the  program  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  are  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
The  recent  election,  he  said,  means  a  protest 
against  state  interference  in  the  city's  matter. 

Several  lessons  may  be  drawn  from^  the  New 
York  situation.  In  the  first  place,  transporta- 
tion is  a  local  problem  and  must  be  under  city 
control.  No  plan  can  be  financed  without  the 
support  of  the  public.  Control  by  an  outside 
agency  accentuates  differences  between  people. 
Furthermore,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  that 
way  for  the  reason  that  a  city  cannot  be  planned 
except  in  relation   to  transportation. 

Another  lesson  for  a  city  like  Chicago  is  that 
it  is  essential  to  control  and  utilize  the  existing 
transportation  facilities  to  advantage  before  ad- 
vancing new  plans.  The  fact  that  transporta- 
tion costs  inevitably  increase  faster  than  popula- 
tion makes  an  appalling  problem.  Continued 
waste  means  the  financial  ruin  of  the  city. 

Transportation  ought  to  be  a  political  ques- 
tion in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  A  construc- 
tive program  to  do  something  should  replace  the 
common  polio,'  of  preventing  something  from 
being  done.  The  people  do  not  object  to  have  the 
job  undertaken  by  big  business  men  who  have 
the  public  service  as  their  main  purpose.  \Vhat 
is  needed  most  is  intelligent  leadership.  The 
problem  can't  be  solved  without  it.  We  should 
promote  the  opportunities  of  leadership  and 
there  are  men  who  will  respond. 


Civic  Organizations  and  Public  Morality 

'T^HE  subject  of  the  Friday  noon  meeting  of 

-*•  the  National  Munidpal  League  convention 
is  of  such  great  significance  to  our  Club  and  our 
City  that  a  rather  full  report  is  presented.  Mr. 
Dykstra  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  first  speaker,  Victor  S.  Yarros,  said  that 
the  work  of  civic  organizations  is  made  difficult 
by  the  lack  of  dramatic  significance.  Their 
work  does  not  strike  the  public  imagination  be- 
cause they  deal  with  minor  issues  in  which  the 
people  are  uninterested.  The  people  are  inter- 
ested in  one  topic  at  a  time,  as  for  instance,  when 
the  traction  issue  energized  the  civic  regenera- 
tion of  Chicago.  Some  civic  organizations  have 
been  eclipsed  through  entering  upon  a  nevr  phase 
of  their  problems.  It  may  be  that  the  fight 
against  graft,  which  is  a  s"mple,  intelligible  issue, 
has  been  replaced  by  the  constructive  problem 
ef  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Such  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  traction  issue  in  Chicago.  We 
have  reached  a  deadlock  on  the  question  of 
whether  traction  shall  be  municipalized,  private- 
ly owned,  or  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  serv- 
ice-at-cost,  all  positions  held  by  people  of  equally 
intelligent  and  honest  opinion.  Until  we  can 
agree  this  issue  is  capitalized  by  those  who  are 
politically  unclean  and  dishonest.  While  we 
differ  among  ourselves  no  step  is  taken  to  meet 
the  critical  situation.  There  is  no  germ  of  moral 
leadership  on  the  traction  question.  Our  civic 
organizations  are  not  functioning  as  they  should. 
They  serve  useful  purposes  here  and  there  but 
they  cannot  reclaim  the  city  government.  The 
need  is  for  federation  and  co-operation  of  the 
civic  bodies.  We  must  make  sacrifices  in  our 
personal  opinions  and  unite  on  our  common  be- 
liefs. 

George  C.  Sikes  said  that  what  our  cities  need 
today  is  a  re-birth  of  genuine  democracy.  Many 
of  the  civic  organizations  have  lost  the  aggres- 
sive democratic  spirit  that  actuated  them  at  the 
outset  and  have  become  stale,  conventional  and 
inactive.  If  we  had  no  such  organizations  today, 
present  conditions  no  doubt  would  encourage 
the  development  of  new  citizen  groups  that 
might  cope  more  effectively  with  present  day 
problems  because  animated  by  a  stronger  spirit 
of  primitive  democratic  enthusiasm.  Civic  or- 
ganizations, like  political  parties,  tend  in  time 
to  be  more  concerned  with  organization  welfare 
than  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
founded. 

American  cities  sorely  need  leadership  of  a 
kind  that  most  of  them  are  not  securing.  The 
civic  organizations  ought  to  give  themselves  a 
good  jolt  and  see  if  they  cannot  rejuvenate  them- 
selves by  fresh  democratic  contacts  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  make  them  more  useful.  The  great  need 
is  not  for  better  technique,  but  for  a  revival  of 
the  spirit  that  actuated  these  groups  at  the  time 
of  their  formation. 

Lent  D.  Upson,  director  of  the  Detroit  Bu- 
reau of  Governmental  Research,  did  not  agree 
that  the  civic  interests  "have  gone  to  sleep" 
and  are  not  effective  in  efficient  government. 
His  organization  in  Detroit  received  more  in- 
quiries, showing  interest  in  good  government,  in 
the  last  four  months  than  in  the  preceding  four 
years.  Civic  work,  he  said,  is  not  in  the  "slough 
of  despond"  but  at  the  point  of  revival.  We 
have  not  conceived  of  the  possibilities  of  improv- 
ing the  machinery  of  our  municipal  governments. 
The  greatest  need,  as  Mr.  Upson  sees  it,  is  to 
"sell"  the  conception  of  the  mechanics  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  influential  men  of  the  com- 
munity. By  research  we  must  get  the  facts  and 
"sell"  them  to  other  cities,  as  Dayton  did  the 
"city  manager  plan."  Just  so  Detroit  has  things 
that  Chicago  will  want,  and  even  though  Detroit 
may  eventually  go  backwards,  it  will  leave  its 
impression, 

William  P.  Lovett,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Citizens'  League,  said  that  there  are  four 
sources  of  weakness  in  the  reform  movement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  civic 
organizations  are  less  effective  than  the  forces 
of  bad  government  with  their  permanent  motives. 
The  good  citizens  are  in  the  majority  but  they 
do  not  function. 

The  second  weakness  is  one  of  leadership. 
Some  leaders  are  "limelight  chasers"  and  others 
are  without  political  sagacity.  Another  weak- 
ness is  that  civic  organizations  may  be  too  close- 
ly tied  up  with  the  upper  clases.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  they  cannot  be  too  democratic  in 
spirit  and  motive.  A  final  danger,  suggested  by 
the  speaker,  is  the  penalties  of  success.  Civic 
organizations  may  become  "swell-headed"  and 
use  their  power  to  make  slates,  or  they  may 
fear  to  "work  themselves  out  of  a  job."  If  nec- 
essary, they  must  be  drastically  reorganized  so  as 
to  regain  a  real  vision  and  serve  their  mission  as 
a  clearing-house  of  ideas  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity. 

A.  R.  Hatton,  who  "put  over"  the  city  man- 
ager plan  in  Cleveland  was  called  upon  for  re- 
marks and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fail- 
ure of  civic  organizations  was  due  primarily  to 
their  utter  cowardice  in  putting  into  effect  the 
conclusions  warranted  by  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations. The  method  that  has  brought  suc- 
cess in  civic  effort  is  to  discuss  widely  the  fun- 
damentals of  government  and  to  "bring  along" 
the  majority  by  a  thorough  educational  cam- 
paign. 


The  Crisis  in  the  Pacific 

TN  the  City  Club  forum  last  Tuesday  noon, 
•'■  Charles  Edward  Russell,  author  and  pub- 
licist, who  recently  returned  from  the  Orient, 
forcefully  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  future 
of  the  Orient  depends  upon  the  United  States. 
Two  sources  of  America's  pre-eminent  position  of 
power  and  influence  are  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
only  power  that  has  not  exploited,  robbed  and 
maltreated  China,  and  the  common  Oriental 
belief  that  the  American  Revolution  was  the 
turning  point  in  human  history.  By  taking  the 
right  action  in  five  critical  issues  the  United 
States  can  cement  its  influence  into  permanency 
and  lead  the  Orient  to  righteousness: 

1.  The  United  States  should  with  the  utmost 
celerity  recognize  and  support  the  Republic  of 
the  Far  East  and  the  government  of  Chita.  This 
government  of  all  eastern  Siberia  is  a  genuine 
Republic  with  authority  that  rests  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Its  recognition  by  the 
United  States  would  greatly  influence  Moscow 
and  discourage  Bolshevik  propaganda  everywhere. 

2.  The  United  States  should  come  to  a  just 
and  friendly  understanding  with  Japan  in  regard 
to  Japan's  economic  needs.  Japan  does  not  want 
war  with  the  United  States.  We  are  a  bigger 
bugaboo  to  the  Japanese  than  they  are  to  us. 
Contrary  to  the  persistent  anti-Japanese  propa- 
ganda in  this  country,  Japan  has  no  idea  of  ab- 
sorbing China,  or  of  bringing  the  world  under 
her  heel;  she  is  not  hopelessly  militaristic. 

3.  The  United  States  should  reconcile  the 
conflicting  factions  of  north  and  south  China, 
so  that  there  may  be  an  end  of  civil  war.  We 
are  the  only  power  that  can  accomplish  this, 
because  we  alone  have  the  confidence  of  China. 

4.  The  United  States  should  hold  to  its  tra- 
ditional policy  of  independence  and  freedom  from 
alliances  that  might  be  interpreted  by  the  Orient 
as  imperialistic  designs  to  control  the  world. 

5.  The  United  States  should  get  out  of  the 
Philippines  and  stay  out.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  we  should  do  this,  but  the  best  reason 
is  that  we  should  keep  our  promise  to  withdraw 
as  soon  as  the  natives  prove  their  ability  to  main- 
tain a  stable  government.  The  responsibilities  of 
government  have  gradually  been  taken  over  by 
elected  officials,  until  now  the  Governor-General 
is  largely  a  figurehead.  It  is  time  to  show 
that  our  pledge  is  to  be  respected.  The  native 
government  would  undoubtedly  make  mistakes, 
but  that  is  the  privilege  of  democracy,  and  it 
would  learn  by  experience.  The  experiment 
would  be  of  tremendous  practical  value  toward 
the  awakening  of  the  Orient,  a  process  which 
has  already  begun  and  which  will  eventually 
bring  prosperity,  peace  and  freedon\ 
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Wednesday,  December  7 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

''BayonetSy  Bolshevism  and  My  Buddies" 

Speaker: 

WHITING  WILLIAMS 

A  student  of  the  common  laborer's  life  and  mind 

Friday,  December  9 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

''Our  National  Parks" 

Speaker: 

ENOS  A.  MILLS 

Naturalist  and  Author 

Saturday,  December  10 — 1:00  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Joint  Town  Meeting  with  the  Woman's  City  Club 
Subject: 

''The  Management  of  Public  School  Lunches' 

Speaker: 

Dr.  SADIE  BAY-ADAIR 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education 


Have  You  Sent  in  Your  List  to  the  Membership  Committee  ? 

The  letter  sent  you  last  week  by  the  Membership  Committee  doubtless 
impressed  you  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  Club  membership.  New 
members  will  be  brought  in  if  individual  members  take  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  inviting  them.  Send  in  today  the  names  of  three  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  things  for  which  the  Club  stands.  The  Membership 
Committee  will  try  to  do  the  rest. 
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Club  Notes 

R.  Malcolm  McKerchar  has  announced  his 
candidac}^  for  representative  in  the  April  pri- 
maries. 

R.  D.  Cahn,  a  member  of  the  City  Club,  is 
in  charge  of  the  Employment  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  General  Advisory  Board  of  the  Illinois 
Free  Employment  Offices. 

Two  recent  acquisitions  to  the  Club  library 
are:  Chute.  "Modern  Municipal  Charters,"  in 
two  volumes,  the  gift  of  George  I.  Jones;  and 
"The  Joke  About  Housing,"  written  by  Charles 
Harris  Wittaker  and  contributed  to  the  Club 
by  C.   E.  Affeld. 

Probably  most  members  know  that  the  books 
and  rragazines  in  the  lounge  are  only  for  use  in 
the  clubhouse.  From  time  to  time  something  of 
importance  disappears.  Just  now  we  are  look- 
ing for  a  loaned  book,  "Our  Revolution,"  by 
V.  S.  Yarros.     Can  anybody  help  us  find  it? 

President  Johnstone  has  received  this  letter: 

"Permit  me  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Civic  Secretaries,  our  deep 
gratitude  for  the  generous  and  kind  hospitality 
extended  to  us  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing our  convention  last  month. 

It  was  the  most  successful  convention  we  have 
ever  held,  and  a  major  share  of  the  credit  is 
due  your  organization. 

We  shall  long  remember  the  warm  welcome 
given  us  by  Mr.  Dykstra,  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the 
City  Club  members  and  employees. 
Very  sincerely, 

Francis  T.  Hayes, 
President,  National  Ass'n  of  Civic  Secretaries." 


New  Members 

Elmer  L.  Anderson,  Lawyer. 
H.    R.    Baukhage.    Assistant    Superintendent, 
Western   Division,    Consolidated   Press  Ass'n. 

E.  A.  Bedell,  Salesman,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Robert  P.  Blick,  Vice-President,  Wolverine 
Underwriters  Agency,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

J.  P.  Cline,  Sales  Engineer,  Cline  Electrical 
Mfg.  Co. 

Allan  W.  Cook,  Lawyer. 

F.  W.  Cosner,  Director,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment,  School  of  Commerce,   N.  W.   University. 

Louis  A.  Crittenton,  Supt.,  Pacific  Garden 
Mission. 

Dorman  N.  Davidson,  Jr.,  General  Salesman, 
Union  Security  Co. 

Lyman  M.  Drake,  with  Critchell,  Miller, 
Whitney  &  Barbour,  Insurance. 

Glen  Edwards,  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Efficiency. 

Marcus  A.  Follansbee,  District  Sales  Mgr., 
Follansbee  Bros.   Co.,  Sheet  Steel. 

James  Kent,  Salesman,  Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co. 

W.  R.  Kernohan,  Western  Sales  Mgr.,  Cos- 
grove  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Coal. 

J.  P.  MacMiUan,  D.  E.  MacMillan  &  Brc, 
Coal. 

T.  B.  MacRae,  Auditor,  Chicago  "L"  Road. 

H.  C.  Mason,  Salesman,  Mitchell  Hutchins 
Si.  Co.,  Bonds. 

Martin  J.  Powers,  Adjuster,  Critchell,  Miller, 
Whitney  &  Barbour,  Insurance. 

F.  W.  T.  Sextro,  President,  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Co. 

L.  B.  Shabino,  Sec'j-Treas.,  Reliable  Coal  & 
Mining  Co. 

Erwin  P.  Snyder,  Lawyer,  Knapp  &  Campbell. 

R.  R.  Telfair,  Sr.,  Factory  Superintendent, 
A.  Stein  &  Co. 

Elmer  C.  Upton,  Accountant  &  Sec'y  to  Staff 
Manager,  Wolf  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants. 

Frank  W.  Werner,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Joyce  Wat- 
kins  Co.   (Ry.  Ties). 

Homer  J.  Whitcomb,  V.  P.,  Printing  Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

Sydney  G.  Willco.x,  Resident  Director,  Will- 
cox,  Peck  &  Hughes  (Insurance). 


In  last  week's  report  of  Delos  Wilcox's  ad- 
dress on  the  New  York  traction  situation  the 
Bulletin  misquoted  the  speaker's  statement  in 
regard  to  the  dual  contracts  of  1913.  The  fact, 
as  stated,  is  that  the  city  provides  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  traction  development  and  the 
companies  the  remainder,  instead  of  vice  versa, 
as  was  reported. 
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Conference  on  Limitation  Called 

A  call  was  issued  today  for  a  conference  of 
citizens  of  Cook  County  to  oppose  unfair  limita- 
tion of  representation  in  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
to  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  13,  at 
3  o'clock,  at  the  City  Club,  315  Plymouth  Court. 
An  invitation  to  be  present  is  extended  to  citi- 
zens and  representatives  of  citizens  organizations 
in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  call. 
A  statement  accompanying  the  call  says: 
"There  is  pending  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Illinois,  which  is  to  re-assemble 
early  in  January,  a  proposal  to  limit  the  rep- 
resentation of  Cook  County  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  give  to  the  small  coun- 
ties of  the  State  unfair  advantage  over  the  more 
popular  counties  in  the  matter  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"It  is  the  belief  of  citizens  for  whom  the  un- 
dersigned speak  that  the  proposal  to  limit  Cook 
County's  representation  in  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  give  to  small  counties  much 
greater  power  in  proportion  to  population  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  is  allowed 
to  large  counties  is  undemocratic  and  unjust. 

"At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  various 
citizen  organizations  of  Cook  County  brought 
together  to  consider  what  might  be  done  to 
combat  the  proposal  in  question,  it  was  decided 
to  call  a  public  Citizens'  Conference  to  voice 
protest  against  the  proposal  and  to  take  steps 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  the  views  of  Cook  County 
citizens  opposed  to  limitation  of  representation 
in  the  legislature." 

The  list  of  signers  includes  the  following: 
George  T.  Buckingham, 

President,  Union  League  Club. 
Clara  Asher  Gudeman   (Mrs.  Edward), 

President,   Chicago    Woman's  Aid. 
F.  B.  Johnstone,  President,  City   Club. 
D.  McCarthy, 

Chairman,  State  Legislative  Board,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 
Edward  N.  Nockels, 

Secretary,   Chicago   Federation   of  Labor. 
Joseph  R.  Noel, 

President,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
Victor  Olander, 

Secretary,  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Augustus  S.  Peabody, 

President,  Citizens'  Association. 
Julius  Rosenwald, 

Chairman,  Bureau   of  Public  Efficiency. 
Grace  E.  Temple, 

President,  Chicago  Woman's  Club. 
Henry  G.  Zander, 

President,  Civic  Federation   of  Chicago. 


In  the.  Forum  This  Week 

Whiting  Williams,  who  will  be  our  guest  on 
Wednesday  noon,  is  the  former  vice-president 
of  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Company  who,  in  1919, 
put  on  his  overalls  and  worked  as  a  common 
laborer  in  American  coal  mines  and  steel  plants. 
The  next  year  he  did  the  same  in  Great  Britain 
and  last  spring  told  us  of  his  experiences.  Now 
he  comes  to  tell  us  of  a  summer  spent  as  a  la- 
borer in  Germany,  France  and  Belgium. 

Enos  A.  Mills  comes  to  us  again  next  Friday. 
He  is  known  as  a  "nature  guide"  and  the  "father 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park."  He 
has  spent  his  life  campaigning  and  writing  to 
interest  people  in  natural  history.  The  question 
which  now  concerns  him  is  how  the  national 
parks  shall  be  administered.  Open  discussion 
will  follow  his  presentation  of  the  situation. 

Dr.  Sadie  Bay-Adair,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  will  discuss  an  important  school 
problem  next  Saturday  noon  before  a  joint  town 
meeting  with  the  Woman's  City  Club.  The  ex- 
periment of  giving  public  school  lunches  over  to 
concessionaires  is  being  tried  out  by  the  school 
board.  This  practice  means  that  the  school 
children  are  served  lunches  at  a  profit,  instead 
of  at  cost,  as  has  been  the  aim  under  the  public 
school  management. 


School  Administration  of  Playgrounds 

'T^HE  outstanding  point  of  the  Saturday  lunch- 
■*•  eon  meeting,  in  which  the  women's  civic 
organizations  joined  the  City  Club,  was  that 
the  administration  of  the  city  playgrounds  should 
continue  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Superintendent  Peter  A.  Mortenson 
spoke  of  the  present  playground  administration 
and  his  plans  for  the  future.  President  John- 
stone, who  presided  over  the  meeting,  remarked 
at  the  close  of  a  live  period  of  questions  and 
discussion  that  "this  meeting  is  a  unit  for  what 
the  Superintendent  has  stood  lor  in  his  address." 
Mr.  Mortenson  said  that  the  playgrounds  of 
the  city  are  no  longer  a  distinct  form  of  activ- 
ity but  are  now  recognized  as  having  a  place 
in  the  general  educational  movement  and  their 
adm-'nistration  is  given  over  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  superior  resources  of  the  Board 
of  Education  provide  opportunity  to  improve 
the  recreational  facilities  and  their  administra- 
tion. The  system  of  instruction  under  which  the 
schools  operate,  whereby  a  teacher  is  specially 
prepared  and  carefully  selected,  is  applicable  to 
the  playground  service.  Its  superiority  over 
the  plan  of  sixty-day  appointments  under  civil 
service  is  apparent  to  all  except  the  politicians 
who  are  always  active  in  their  own  interests. 
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Two  administrative  pol'cies  were  open  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  year  ago  when  it  took 
over  the  fifty-seven  playgrounds  on  or  adjacent 
to  school  grounds.  It  might  have  continued 
then?,  as  they  were,  by  placing  the  employees  un- 
der the  Business  Management  Department,  or 
it  might  have  taken  them  over  as  educational 
employees,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  latter  course  was 
adopted,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  Superintendent's  policy  is  that  the  play- 
grounds shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  school 
principals,  who  are  persons  generally  outside  of 
politics,  with  years  of  preparation  and  devotion 
to  education  of  the  children.  He  believes  the 
principals  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  duty  and 
that  such  an  arrangement  eliminates  divided  au- 
thority. The  playground  administration  is  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  of  a  great  overhead  by 
placing  the  matter  of  equipment  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Board. 

Some  two  hundred  instructors  of  physical  edu- 
cation have  been  taken  over  by  the  public  school 
administration.  The  plan  is  to  eliminate  the  in- 
efficient and  to  make  all  who  remain  in  the  serv- 
ice qualify  under  the  standards  set  for  teachers. 
Selection  of  personnel  Avill  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
definite  pre-requisite  training  before  admitting 
to  examination.  Mr.  Mortenson  will  obtain  a 
qualified  list  of  instructors  as  soon  as  possible 
and  effect  a  system  superior  to  the  present  civil 
service  methods  of  sixty-day  appointments.  He 
intends  also  to  eliminate  much  duplication  of 
work  that  exists  under  the  old  system,  where 
sometimes  five  employees  were  kept  for  a  single 
playground,  and  he  plans  to  make  use  of  the 
instructors'  time  in  gymnasiums  when  the 
weather  is  such  that  their  time  is  wasted  on 
the  playgrounds. 

Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  the  public 
school  administration,  the  playgrounds  will  be 
made  available  to  all  classes  and  ages  of  people 
at  all  times.  They  are  not  now  what  they  might 
be  but  they  are  being  steadily  improved.  The 
line  of  development  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  classroom,  gymnasium  and  playground  and  to 
strengthen   the   unit  organization  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Mortenson  hopes  that  by  exercising  all 
possible  economies,  the  number  of  playgrounds 
may  be  doubled  within  the  next  year,  and  that 
ultimately  all  playgrounds  will  have  complete 
equipment.  The  system  will  be  expanded  on 
the  basis  of  relative  urgency,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  func- 
tioning of  other  agencies.  He  bespoke  the  in- 
terest of  all  citizens  in  the  movement  and  their 
constructive  effort  to  the  end  that  the  interests 
of  the  children  may  be  best  served. 


Marshall,  2054-Gity  Club,  1^ 

Players  and  spectators  who  saw  the  exhibi- 
tion of  simultaneous  chess  at  the  City  Club  last 
Saturday  afternoon  agree  that  Frank  Marshall 
is  every  inch  a  Master.  Brilliancy  and  speed 
characterized  the  playing  of  the  United  States 
chess  champion.  Encircled  with  chess  boards 
behind  which  sat  the  best  chess  skill  the  City 
Club  affords,  Mr.  Marshall  set  out  to  duplicate 
his  record  of  last  year. 

It  was  one  man  against  the  field.  His  op- 
ponents numbered  not  only  the  twenty-two  mem- 
bers and  guests  at  the  tables,  but  also  their  more 
or  less  sympathetic  backers  full  of  advice,  yet 
ready  to  give  them  the  laugh  when  the  champion 
made  them  look  like  novices. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  quick  work  of  it.  He 
moved  hastily  from  board  to  board,  only  occa- 
sionally giving  more  than  a  glance  at  the  posi- 
tions. He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  what 
his  move  should  be.  His  opponents  generally 
found  out  too  late  what  was  doing;  it  all  looked 
so  simple  when  the  game  was  over.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  of  play  the  first  man  resigned.  Oth- 
ers followed  quickly  but  several,  including  most 
of  the  members  of  our  champion  chess  team,  put 
up  real  opposition.  The  final  score  was  Marshall 
20 J/.,  City  Club  iy2. 

A.  D.  Denis,  Jr..  old  reliable  of  the  City  Club 
chess  team,  came  through  three  hours  of  play 
with  the  only  victory  over  Mr.  Marshall.  He 
got  an  early  advantage  of  one  piece  and  held  it 
to  the  end.  C.  S.  Adelman  played  the  cham- 
pion to  a  draw.  The  other  players  were  Messrs. 
Starr,  Sparrows,  Butterfield,  Funk,  Clay,  Stand- 
idge,  Cahn,  Boland,  Wigeland,  Burlingame, 
Warren,  Hicks,  Reynolds,  White,  Olson,  An- 
tonow,  Ashley,   Buck,  Wright  and  Watkins. 


In  an  exhibition  at  the  Cleveland  City  Club 
a  week  ago  last  Friday,  Mr.  Marshall  played 
seventy-one  opponents  simultaneously,  winning 
sixtj'^-two  games,  drawing  seven  and  losing  two. 


Another  victory  for  the  City  Club  in  the 
Inter-Club  Chess  League  resulted  from  the 
games  played  last  Tuesday  evening  in  our  club- 
house between  our  team  and  the  Engineers. 
The  score  was  four  to  one,  with  the  game  be- 
tween Mr.  Sparrow  and  Mr.  Lewellyn  left  un- 
finished after  four  hours  of  play.  This  game 
will  be  referred  to  Edward  Lasker,  western 
champion,  for  a  decision.  Mr.  Sparrow  had  the 
advantage  of  one  pawn  but  whether  this  should 
entitle  him  to  a  win  is  uncertain.  The  City 
Club  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Sparrow, 
Denis,  May,  Starr  and  Buck.  Several  other 
members  gave  moral  support  from  the  side  lines. 
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Tuesday y  December  13 — 3:00  P.  M. — in  the  Lounge 

Citizens'  Conference  on  the  Limitation  Proposal 

To  Protest  Against  the  Convention  Proposal  to  Restrict 
Our  Representation  in  the  Legislature 

Short    speeches   by   Judge    C.    S.    Cutting,    Grace   Dixon,    Catherine   Waugh 
McCuLLOCH,  Victor  Olander,  Judge  C.  M.  Thomson,   and  Herbert  L.  Willett. 

Come  and  hear  the   reports  from  the  other  organizations  that  took   referenda. 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  organize  for  an  active  campaign  against  limiting 
Cook  County  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 


Wednesday,  December  14 — 1:15  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

^^Safeguarding  Employment ' ' 

Speaker: 


WILLIAM  J.  MACK 

Impartial  Chairman,  Ladies'  Garment  Industry,  Cleveland 

Friday,  December  16 — 1:15  P.  M. — in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

*' Russia  Today" 

Soeukev * 

Professor  PAUL  MILIUKOV 

Formerly  member  of  the   Imperial  Duma;   also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
First   Provisional  Government,   and  member  of  the   Constituent  Assembly. 
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Chamber  Music  Concert 

December  21,  8:00  P.  M. 
The  Philharmonic  String  Quartet 

PROGRAM 

Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  op.  51 Dvorak 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Elegie. 
III.     Romanze. 
IV.     Allegro  assai. 

(a)  Andante  Cantabile Mozart 

(b)  Spinning    Song Hollaender 

(c)  Valse   Noble Laub 

Andante  scherzoso  quasi  Allegretto.  .  .Beethoven 

(From  op.  18,  No.  4.) 
Menuet Haydn 

Romanza    1  Griea 

Saltarella  j 


Holiday  Cigars 

Now  is  the  time  for  members  who  desire 
holiday  cigars  by  the  box  to  order  from  the 
good  assortment  on  display  at  the  cigar  stand. 
You  will  find  the  prices  most  reasonable.  Why 
not  give   a  trial  order  without  delay? 


Reorganize  Transportation    Committee 

Ralph  E.  Heilman,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Northwestern  University,  has  con- 
sented to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  City  Club 
Transportation  Committee.  The  directors  feel 
that  no  better  choice  of  a  chairman  for  this  im- 
portant committee  could  have  been  made.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  is  being  considered. 


Mr.  Frank  to  Help  Council  Committee 

Alderman  U.  S.  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  j^ocal  Transportation, 
has  been  offered  the  City  Club's  co-operation  in 
a  practical  way,  as  shown  in  the  following  let- 
ter, dated  December  7,  1921 : 

"Dear  Alderman: — 

"We  understand  that  your  committee  desires 
to  study  the  local  transportation  problem  in 
Chicago  and  to  work  out  a  practical  solution.  We 
appreciate  the  importance  of  your  committee's 
work,  and  we  desire  to  be  of  assistance.  We 
realize  the  complexity  of  the  legal  and  engineer- 
ing problems  involved,  and  that  you  are  in  need 
of  all  the  expert  engineering  and  legal  services 
which  can  be  tendered  to  you. 

"Mr.  Jerome  Frank,  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  one 
of  the  members  of  this  Ciub,  has,  at  our  solici- 
tation, consented  to  give  his  services  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Transportation  Com- 
mittee and  to  assist  in  the  above  work. 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  commit  ourselves  in 
advance  to  the  wisdom  or  desirability  of  any 
plan  which  your  committee  may  devise,  but  we 
reserve  the  right  to  consider  any  such  plan 
solely  on  its  merits. 

"Trusting    and    believing    that    Mr.    Frank's 
services   will   be   of  benefit   to   you    and   to   the 
city,   we    remain.       Very  respectfully  yours, 
"Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Club. 

"F.   B.   Johnstone,   President." 


Let's  Improve  Our  Forum  Luncheons 

Members  doubtless  appreciate  the  need  of  im- 
proving the  arrangements  for  luncheon  talks  in 
the  dining  room.  In  justice  to  our  speakers  it 
seems  necessary  to  discontinue  all  service  at 
the  tables  when  the  speaking  commences. 

To  meet  the  situation  the  House  Committee 
has  re-established  the  old  rule  that  no  orders 
will  be  taken  in  the  dining  room  on  talk  days 
after  1  o'clock.  As  was  the  custom  in  past 
years,  all  service  will  be  discontinued  at  1:15, 
at  which  time  the  speakers  will  be  introduced. 
Service  in  the  grill  will  take  care  of  members 
who  come  late,  and  also  those  who  do  not  care 
to  hear  the  addresses. 

The  forum  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
dining  room,  despite  some  disadvantages,  be- 
cause many  members  have  expressed  their  prefer- 
ence for  this  arrangement,  and  because  we  have 
larger  audiences  there  than  in  the  lounge.  The 
co-operation  of  members  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  luncheon  meetings.  We  can  all  help 
by  making  tin  effort  to  come  early  on  talk  days. 
Those  who  must  come  late  will  be  glad  to 
take  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  dining  room. 
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Citizens*  Association  Referendum 

The  Citizens'  Association  has  taken  a  post  card 
referendum  vote  of  its  members  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  how  the  membership,  which  is  per- 
haps fairly  representative  of  the  intelligent  citi- 
zenship of  Chicago,  regards  the  plan  that  has 
been  tentatively  adopted  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  limit  Cook  County's  representa- 
tion in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  About 
one-third  of  the  members  have  thus  far  made 
known  their  views,  the  vote  standing  more 
than  eight  to  one  against  the  proposed  double 
limitation,  as  follows: 

For  limiting  Cook  County  in  both  branches.  .   35 
Against     limiting     Cook     County     in     both 

branches 295 


What  the  Limitation  Proposal  Means 

{From  the  Conference  Call  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee) 

Under  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  De- 
cember 20,  1920,  the  State  Senate  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  57  members.  Of  this  number  Cook 
County  is  permanently  to  have  19  members,  one- 
third  of  the  total.  Cook  County  now  has  47 
per  cent  of  the  State's  population,  and  is  in- 
creasing much  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of 
the  State.  Under  this  plan  each  senator  from 
Cook  County  will  represent  a  constituency  of 
about  155,000  people,  and  each  senator  outside 
of  Cook  County  a  constituency  of  about  90,000 
people.  In  the  plan  as  to  the  Senate  there  is 
no  discrimination  against  the  larger  down-state 
counties. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Con- 
vention's plan  proposes  that  each  county  shall 
have  one  representative  irrespective  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  that  each  county  having  a  population 
of  more  than  50,000  shall  have  one  additional 
representative  for  each  additional  50,000  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  Under  this  plan  Cook 
County  will  have  35  per  cent  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  now  has  47  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

The  plan  as  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
discriminates  to  a  much  greater  extent  against 
the  larger  down-state  counties  than  against 
Cook  County.  For  example:  The  three  small 
counties  of  Calhoun,  Hardin,  and  Putnam,  with 
a  combined  population  of  less  than  24,000,  will 
have  three  representatives,  whereas  St.  Clair 
County  with  136,520  will  also  have  three  rep- 
resentatives. The  counties  which  have  one  or 
more  additional  representatives  are,  however, 
not  so  seriously  affected  as  the  counties  having 
populations  between  50,000  and  75,000. 


European  Industrial  Conditions! 

Last  Wednesday  noon,  before  one  of  the 
largest  City  Club  audiences  of  the  season.  Whit- 
ing Williams  gave  some  interesting  impressions 
of  economic  conditions  in  continental  Europe. 
From  his  summer's  experience  as  a  coal  miner 
in  France  and  Germany,  Mr.  Williams  was  able 
to  tell  how  the  European  laborer  lives  and  what 
he  thinks.  He  declared  that  the  war's  after- 
math of  hopelessness  and  uncertainty  in  respect 
to  the  conditions  of  life  can  be  remedied  only 
by  a  world-wide  effort  at  mutual  understand- 
ing and  co-operation. 

All  Europe  is  in  the  grip  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  extreme  war  weariness.  On  account 
of  the  great  numbers  lost  in  war  and  in  the 
huge  standing  army,  France  has  less  of  an  un- 
employment problem  than  England  and  America. 
Mr.  Williams  found  the  French  people  a  unit  in 
absolute  fear  of  Germany,  equalled  only  by  the 
intense  hatred  of  everything  and  everybody 
French  on  the  part  of  Germans  of  all  classes. 

The  idea  that  German  industry  is  back  to 
normal  is  wrong,  said  the  speaker.  Germany 
is  doing  business  because  she  has  not  yet  got 
started  back  to  normal.  Coal  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  full  capacity  because  of  the  German  po- 
litical uncertainty.  Mr.  Williams  observed, 
however,  that  the  German  workers  were  doing 
increasingly  good  work  because  they  were  well 
paid,  and  because  they  were  better  treated  by 
the  French  engineers  than  they  had  been  by 
German  engineers.  The  French  engineers  have 
been  more  successful  than  engineers  of  other  na- 
tions in  making  the  workingmen  happy  at  work. 
In  Europe  the  gap  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  narrower  than  in  America.  Jobs  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  To  a  greater 
extent  there  than  here  the  job  is  the  working 
man's  most  valuable  form  of  property. 

Mr.  Williams  found  the  European  workers 
talking  about  the  whole  field  of  international 
relationships.  They  view  the  meaning  of  inter- 
national affairs  in  terms  of  jobs.  Thc'r  great 
interest  in  international  matters  is  explained  by 
the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  their  jobs  on  inter- 
national peace.  In  France  all  are  holding  their 
breath  for  the  uncertainty  of  being  called  out 
to  defend  their  homes. 

The  equilibrium  that  existed  in  Europe  be- 
fore 1914  is  being  gradually  re-established.  One 
factor  toward  that  end  is  the  growing  realization 
of  the  economic  interdependence  of  the  nations; 
for  example,  France's  realization  of  her  de- 
pendence on  coal  from  Essen.  Mr.  Williams 
saw  grounds  for  hope  in  the  action  of  "big 
business"  of  the  European  countries  getting  to- 
gether  and   trying   to   restore   trade.     Further- 
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more,  there  is  a  hatred  for  war  in  Europe,  far 
more  intense  than  exists  in  America. 

We  may  expect  war  before  1935,  however, 
unless  something  more  to  prevent  it  is  done  than 
is  being  done  now.  One  more  war  means  that 
civilization  is  done.  It  means  to  the  Bolsheviks 
that  capitalism  is  through.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  because  it 
is  a  going  concern  in  Europe.  The  problem  of 
peace  between  nations  is  the  same  as  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  between  employers  and  employees. 
It  all  comes  down  to  whether  men  will  under- 
stand each  other  and  satisfy  each  other's  demand 
of  self  respect.  The  steps  to  war  are  four  in 
number:  ignorance,  isolation,  a  sense  of  protec- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  security   (presumption). 

The  United  States  has  a  share  in  restoring 
equilibrium  in  this  world-wide  situation.  The 
people  of  other  nations  have  a  right  to  expect 
us  to  lead  the  way  out.  Many  of  them  have 
"lost  their  nerve"  and  are  too  worn  out  to  hope. 
They  need  the  sympathy  that  comes  from  knowl- 
edge. Today  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  na- 
tion can  live  unto  itself  alone. 


A  Chance  to  Help  in  Boys'  Work 

Eli  Bates  House,  621  W.  Elm  Street,  has  two 
vacancies  for  men  residents.  Very  moderate 
price  for  board  and  room  with  requirement  of 
two  evenings  each  week  with  neighborhood  boys 
and  an  occasional  Sunday  on  door  duty.  Com- 
municate with  Head  Resident — Superior  3608. 


Important  Book  by  Two  Club  Members 

In  "America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of 
Europe,"  a  new  book  just  off  the  press,  John  F. 
Bass  and  Harold  G.  Moulton,  who  are  two  of 
our  members,  present  a  volume  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  economic  and  political  status  of 
Europe.  The  authors  also  appraise  the  probable 
effects  of  the  international  settlements  and  sug- 
gest broadly  an  international  policy  which  they 
believe  the  situation  demands.  They  reach 
rather  striking  conclusions  regarding  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  They  say:  "First,  do- 
mestic production  must  be  increased  in  every 
country.  Second,  relatively  unrestricted  and 
balanced  trade  between  nations  must  be  re-estab- 
lished. Third,  the  gold  standard  must  be  re- 
stored. Fourth,  the  budgets  of  European 
countries  must  be  balanced — balanced  in  the 
sense  that  expenditures  do  not  exceed  receipts 
from  taxation." 

The  authors  find  the  European  economic  sit- 
uation "substantially  worse"  today  than  a  year 
ago.  The  basic  requirement  is  increased  pro- 
duction. It  is  impossible  to  consume  wealth  that 
has  not  been  produced.  Reduced  wealth  pro- 
duction means  inevitably  reduced  standards  of 
living  and  social  deterioration.  "All  nations — 
even  the  United  States — will  have  to  bear  the 
industrial  consequences  if  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  disintegration  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  is  allowed  to  run  its  fatal 
course." 


What  Other  Cities  Are  Doing 

The  Detroit  Police  Department  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  Bulletin. 

Emergency  employment  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  given  on  the  basis  of  five  hours  a  day  at  40 
cents  per  hour. 

The  City  Commission  of  Buffalo  is  having 
legislation  drawn  to  create  a  centralized  pur- 
chasing agency  for  that  city. 

The  City  of  Detroit  has  instituted  condemna- 
tion proceedings  preparatory  to  widening  eleven 
thoroughfares. 

In  Toledo  about  2,500  men  have  registered  as 
unemployed  under  the  registration  system  created 
by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment. 
About  1,100  of  them  have  been  given  jobs. 

The  Public  Library  Board  of  Toledo  re- 
cently recommended  the  transfer  of  the  public 
library  system  from  the  control  of  the  city  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its 
enlargement  as  a  public  library  of  the  Toledo 
School  District. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  city  government  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  saved 
more  than  100,000  of  its  annual  budget.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year's  expenses  have  been 
incurred.  Norfolk  has  a  city-manager  gov- 
ernment. 

A  new  form  of  official  research  agency  has 
been  organized  in  Portland,  Oregon,  under  the 
name  of  "Tax  Supervision  and  Conservation 
Commission  of  Multnomah  County."  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  a  state  law  with  budget 
revising  and  tax  levying  jurisdiction  over  all 
municipal  corporations  in  the  county,  of  which 
there  are  about  eighty. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
city  of  Detroit  and  the  Detroit  United  Railway 
for  exchange  of  running  rights,  and  universal 
transfer  between  the  D.  U.  R.  and  the  Municipal 
Street  Railway.  Both  the  city  and  the  company 
agreed  to  pay  20  cents  a  mile  a  car,  for  the  ex- 
change of  running  rights.  Negot'ations  are  to 
be  opened  within  a  few  weeks  for  lease  by  the 
city  of  the  entire  Detroit  United  System.  Mayor 
James  Couzens  has  announced  he  would  submit 
a  purchase  proposal  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
election. 
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Tuesday,  December  20—1:15  P.  M.— in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

"China  Today" 

Speaker: 

CHARLES  R.  CRANE 

Mr.  Crane  knows  China  as  do  few  Americans.  As  world  traveler,  and 
later  as  Minister  to  China,  he  has  had  intimate  relations  with  China  for 
many  years.     He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  City  Club. 


Wednesday,  December  21—8:00  P.  M.— in  the  Lounge 
Chamber  Music  Concert 

by  the 
PHILHARMONIC  STRING  QUARTET 


Program 


(c)     Valse    Noble Laub 


Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  op.  SI.    .Dvorak 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Elegie. 

III.  Romanze. 

IV.  Allegro  assai. 

(a)  Andante  Cantabile Mozart 

(b)  Spinning    Song Hollaender  Saltarella 

Members  who  intend  to  take  dinner  at  the  Club  on  Wednesday  evening  are  urged  to 

make  reservations  at  the  cashier's  desk. 


Andante  scherzoso  quasi  Allegretto.... 
Beethoven 

(From  op.  18,  No.  4.) 

Menuet   Haydn 

Romanza   1       Grieg 


Bnn't  fail  to  tafe^  aiiuanta0^  of  i^t  ^p^ctal  iSox 
Prices  of  BoU&aii  Clears  on  sal^  at  tl|ie  City  Club 
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We  Are  to  Lose  Mr.  Dykstra 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  announces  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Dj'kstra  as  Executive  Secretarj'  of  the  Club. 
He  leaves  us  to  take  the  position  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club,  begin- 
ning January  1st.  Only  personal  reasons  and 
the  strongest  kind  of  a  pull  from  the  coast  could 
have  persuaded  the  Directors  to  accept  his 
resignation.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
Club  joins  the  Directors  in  wishing  Mr.  Dyk- 
stra every  success  in  his  new  work,  and  we 
most  heartily  congratulate  the  Los  Angeles 
Club  on  its  good  fortune. 


Chess  Team  Breaks  Even 

The  City  Club  chess  team  met  its  strongest 
opposition  of  the  season  when  it  faced  the  Ham- 
ilton Club  team  in  our  clubhouse  last  Tuesday 
evening.  Each  side  won  three  matches.  For  the 
City  Club  Messrs.  Hicks,  Starr,  and  Butter- 
field  won  their  games,  while  the  losers  were 
iMessrs.  Denis,  May  and  Buck.  The  two  teams 
are  having  a  close  race  for  the  lead  of  the  Inter- 
Chess  Club  League.  The  City  Club's  record 
for  the  three  contests  is  13^^  games  won  and 
41^  lost. 


Tuesday  is  the  last  day  on  which  to  make  your 
reply  to  the  Christmas  Fund  letter.  We  have 
had  another  year  of  fine  spirited  service  from 
the  employes.  Send  in  your  check  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  Let's  give  our  folks  a  fine 
Christmas. 


Citizenship  Committee  at  Work 

The  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Committee 
of  the  City  Club  is  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  Russian  group  of  im- 
migrants in  Chicago  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
study,  the  Committee  has  invited  from  time  to 
time  members  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
group  to  address  the  Committee.  The  infor- 
mation which  they  are  thus  able  to  secure  is 
very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  from 
original  sources  and  furnished  by  people  who 
are,  themselves,  members  of  this  particular  im- 
migrant group.  The  Committee  hopes  to  organ- 
ize this  material  and  make  it  a  basis  of  an  effort 
to  assist  in  a  practical  way  the  Americanization, 
so-called,  of  these  people  of  foreign  birth  who 
have  not  yet  adjusted  themselves  to  our  com- 
ip unity  life. 


]\Iembers  of  the  City  Club,  with  all  other 
agencies  represented  in  the  Americanization 
Council,  are  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  at  the  Union  League  Club  Tuesday, 
December  20,  at  2:30  P.  M.  The  subject  will  be 
"The  Situation  in  Immigrants'  Protective  Work 
in  Illinois"  and  the  speakers  will  be  Miss  Grace 
Abbott,  Director  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau, and  F.  W.  Shepardson,  former  chairman 
of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  Commission  of 
Illinois. 


The  Woman's  City  Club  on  Americanization 
has  appointed  a  special  subcommittee  on  scholar- 
ships for  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immi- 
grants of  limited  means  and  showing  evidence  of 
unusual  talent  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
of  any  such  who  may  be  known  to  organizations 
in  the  Council. 


The  Employment  Situation  in  Illinois 

Industrial  conditions  in  Illinois  were  practi- 
cally the  same  on  November  30  as  on  October  31, 
according  to  the  December  Employment  Bulletin, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Bulletin  states  that  615  firms, 
chiefly  manufacturers,  but  including  every  im- 
portant industry  in  the  state,  reported  that  they 
have  on  their  payrolls  at  the  end  of  November, 
201,472  persons,  which  was  a  reduction  of  nine- 
tenths  of  one  percent  from  203,320,  the  number 
they  reported  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month. 
Although  the  seasonal  declines  continued  in  No- 
vember, there  were  offsetting  improvements  in 
other  lines.  Of  the  615  firms,  249  made  increases 
in  employment,  239  made  reductions,  and  no 
change  at  all  was  made  in  127. 
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Organize  Against  Limitation  Proposal 

A  N  active  campaign  against  limiting  Cook 
County's  representation  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  got  under  way  at  a  large  conference 
held  in  the  City  Club  lounge  last  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Many  citizens,  including  the  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  every  local  civic  organiza- 
tion, voiced  their  protests  and  formed  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  fight  this  unfair  proposal. 
The  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  by 
Augustus  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Citizens' 
Association,  and  seconded  by  Charlotte  D.  White, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Woman's  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  this  meeting  is  opposed  to 
the  proposal  adopted  by  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  which  if 
finally  approved  would  permanently  limit  the 
representation  of  Cook  County  to  substantially 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  general  assembly." 

In  the  main  address  of  the  afternoon,  Judge 
C.  S.  Cutting  spoke  of  the  political  aspects  of 
the  situation  and  made  some  of  the  irrefutable 
arguments  against  unfair  limitation  which  he 
presented  in  the  City  Club  debate  two  months 
ago.  Other  persons  who  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  double  limitation  proposal  are  A.  S.  Pea- 
body,  Henry  Zander,  Senator  Austin,  Victor 
Olander,  Mrs.  McCulloch,  Cornelius  L5^nde, 
Henry  P.  Chandler,  Morton  D.  Hull,  and 
Walter  F.  Dodd.  The  only  attempt  at  justifica- 
tion of  limitation  in  both  houses  was  made  by 

E.  J.  Davis  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
reports  of  the  referenda  taken  by  the  civic  or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Peabody  reported  that  the 
Citizens'  Association  had  voted  9  to  1  against 
limitation,  Mrs.  McCulloch  said  that  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Club  in  session  declared  unani- 
mously to  the  same  effect.  The  Woman's  City 
Club's  referendum,  according  to  Mrs.  Lang- 
worthy,  resulted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
proposal. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Langworthy,  the 
conference  voted  to  authorize  the  chairman, 
Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  lead  the  campaign.  On  Friday  he 
appointed  the  Executive  Committee  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  Augustus  S.  Peabody;  Vice- 
Chairmen,  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch, 
and  Doctor  Herbert  L.  Willett;  Secretary,  H.  P. 
Chandler;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy,  Mrs.  Irwin 
McDowell,  Mrs.  Morris  Lieber,  Victor 
Olander,  F.  B.  Johnstone,  Henry  Zander,  Judge 
John  B.  McGoortv,  George  C.  Sikes  and  Walter 

F.  Dodd. 


Public  School  Lunches 

'  I  ^  H E  question  of  the  management  of  the  pub- 
-■•  lie  school  lunch  rooms  was  discussed  at  the 
town-meeting  in  which  the  Woman's  City  Club 
joined  the  City  Club  in  our  dining  room  on  Sat- 
urday, December  10.  Dr.  Sadie  Bay-Adair,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  the  main' 
speaker.  She  declared  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  determined  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  school  lunch  problem  that  will  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  civic  organizations.  She  pledged 
her  self  to  "stay  with  the  job"  until  the  condi- 
tions which  are  admittedly  unsatisfactory  in  cer- 
tain schools  have  been  made  satisfactory. 

The  main  difficulty  which  the  Board  has  to 
face  in  the  present  situation,  said  Dr.  Adair,  is 
the  increasing  deficits  in  the  school  lunch  account 
for  which  the  Board  cannot  legally  draw  on  the 
regular  funds  for  school  purposes.  There  is 
a  growing  need  for  standardizing  the  school 
lunch  rooms,  the  equipment  and  supplies.  It 
has  become  increasingly  necessary  to  serve  to 
the  pupils  a  wholesome  lunch  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Quoting  from,  a  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  dated  December  7,  Dr.  Adair  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  the  school  lunch  policy 
has  developed.  The  types  of  school  lunch  rooms 
are  as  follows : 

( 1 )  In  three  schools  concessions  have  been 
granted  to  Woman's  Clubs  under  varying  ar- 
rangements, and  without  central  supervision. 

(2)  In  five  schools  concessions  have  been 
granted  to  individuals,  who  have  operated  on 
the  conditions  given   above. 

(3)  In  seventeen  of  the  high  schools,  a 
teacher  of  Domestic  Science  has  been  assigned 
to  manage  each  lunch  room. 

The  first  two  plans  have  the  merit  of  economy. 
The  third  method  of  operation  has  met  with 
general  public  favor  and  the  tendency  has  been 
in  that  direction.  The  most  serious  objection 
is  a  cost  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  more 
than  $50,000  annually.  Recent  developments 
indicate  that  this  objection  can  be  overcome. 

In  his  report,  the  Superintendent  recommends 
that  the  following  policy  be  affirmed: 

( 1 )  Establish  educational  supervision  as  to 
management,  control  and  quality  of  service. 

(2)  Establish  business  supervision  as  to  pur- 
chases with  central  buying  of  equipment. 

(3)  Maintain  financial  supervision  of  all 
lunch  rooms  under  uniform  accounting  systems, 
with  regular  audits  under  the  Comptroller. 

(4)  The  cost  of  operation  to  be  met  so  far 
as  possible  from  the  receipts. 
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Safeguarding  Employment 

William  J.  Mack,  a  City  Club  member,  who 
became  impartial  chairman  of  the  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Industrj'  in  Cleveland  last  3'ear,  came  back 
to  our  forum  on  Wednesday,  December  14,  to 
tell  about  the  elements  of  successful  industrial 
relations,  as  worked  out  in  the  Cleveland  situa- 
tion with  which  he  is  connected.  The  problems 
of  production  and  employment,  he  said,  must  be 
studied  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  A  guar- 
antee of  production  by  the  workers  and  a  guar- 
antee of  employment  by  the  manufacurers  are  the 
main   characteristics   of   the   Cleveland    solution. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Mack  said,  unemployment 
has  been  neglected  except  in  times  of  emergency. 
Relief  measures  do  not  prevent  recurrences  of 
unemployment.  Other  methods  are  tried.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  Labor  Board,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  works  during  slack  periods,  and 
for  part  time  work,  which  is  itself  unemploy- 
ment. The  most  widely  urged  of  all  plans  Is 
unemployment  insurance,  and  with  it  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  employment  bureau  >.  While 
unemployment  insurance  has  proved  practicable 
in  Europe,  its  application  here  involves  chang- 
ing the  American  point  of  view. 

What  the  worker  wants  Is  work,  not  com- 
pensation. Paralyzing  fear  of  unemployment 
causes  a  loss  of  efficiency  and  productivity.  He 
naturally  limits  production  because  he  is  afraid 
of  working  himself  out  of  a  job.  The  removal 
of  this  fear  is  quite  as  much  a  gain  for  the 
manufacturer   as   for   the  worker. 

It  is  accomplished  In  the  ladies'  garment  In- 
dustry of  Cleveland  by  the  policy  of  basing 
wages  on  production,  with  a  minimum  guar- 
anteed wage.  The  standard  of  production  is  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  time  studies  of  indus- 
trial engineers,  subject  to  review.  The  union 
has  accepted  joint  responsibility  and  control.  The 
results  have  been  a  decreased  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  manufacturer,  and  In  many  cases, 
Increased  earnings  of  the  Individual  worker. 

In  this  Industry,  also,  it  w^as  decided  to  give 
a  guarantee  of  forty  weeks  of  work  and  one  week 
of  vacation  to  the  regular  workers.  Thus  the 
first  six  weeks  of  unemployment  are  borne  by 
the  worker,  and  afterwards  two-thirds  of  the 
minimum  pay  is  supplied  from  a  fund  admin- 
istered by  the  impartial  chairman,  into  which  the 
manufacturer  places  an  amount  equal  to  7j/2  per 
cent  of  his  weekly  pay  roll.  At  the  end  of  a  six 
months  period  the  surplus  In  the  employer's  ac- 
count Is  returned  to  him.  Many  employers  have 
received  back  a  substantial  part  of  their  con- 
tributions and  some  even  the  entire  amounts. 


Our  National  Parks 

Enos  A.  Mills,  naturalist,  author,  and  advo- 
cate of  national  park  development,  spoke  In  the 
City  Club  forum  on  Friday  noon,  December  9, 
on  the  subject  of  our  national  parks,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  questions  of  administrative 
policy  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Mills  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  parks  Is  fundamen- 
tally wrong  because  it  places  complete  control  in 
a  bureaucratic  management.  He  declared  the 
abuse  of  power  to  be  inevitable  under  the  sys- 
tem for  which  "no  one,  especially,  but  ourselves" 
can  be  blamed. 

The  history  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
discloses  the  continuous  efforts  of  private  inter- 
ests to  exploit  the  public  which  visits  the  region. 
The  transportation  company  is  the  dictator  o'.  er 
all  of  the  services  of  the  park.  Prices  are  higher 
and  services  inferior  in  the  park  to  those  outside 
where  there  is  competition.  Individual  coir- 
plaints  avail  nothing  because  local  officials  haven't 
power  to  make  changes  in  administration  and  :irc 
far  removed  from  the  source  of  power. 

The  same  bureaucratic  management  prevails 
in  all  the  National  Parks.  Monopolistic  control 
of  the  park  services  has  extended  Into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  government  seven  years  ago  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  which  provided  specifically  that  this 
park  should  not  be  "effected  by  or  subject  to" 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Park  Act.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  Rocky  Mountain  Park  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  mountain 
resorts.  It  had  a  variety  of  hotels  and  trans- 
portation, and  served  a  travelling  public  that 
came  to  the  park  year  after  year.  Trails,  roads, 
and  all  services  had  been  developed  by  local 
people.  Reasonable  prices  and  efficient  service 
had  resulted  from  free  competition. 

But  government  control  brought  in  the  policy 
that  each  park  shall  be  handled  by  one  company. 
Property  owners  lose  their  rights  and  the  out- 
sider ceases  to  be  a  free  agent.  There  are  even 
no  rights  to  the  public  roads;  all  companies  ex- 
cept the  one  concessionaire  are  prevented  from 
the  commercial  use  of  the  roads,  notwith- 
standing they  have  the  right.  The  company  that 
holds  the  monopoly  from  the  government  has 
every  power  of  discriminatory  service.  It  has 
silenced  criticism  among  the  local  people  whose 
property  rights  it  imperils,  and  in  Denver. 

As  things  now  stand,  these  National  Park 
monopolies  are  a  menace  to  the  morality  of  the 
West.  The  remedy  Is  for  the  people  to  change 
the  system  and  restore  the  rights  of  the  public. 
If  we  believe  in  government  of  and  for  the 
people,  let  us  have  government  by  the  people. 
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Friday,  December  30 — 1:15  P.  M.— in  the  Dining  Room 
Subject: 

''Japan  Today" 

Speaker: 

DAIKICHIRO  TAGAWA 

Mr.  Tagawa  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament.  He  has  also 
served  as  Political  Councillor  for  the  Cabinet  of  Japan,  and  as  Vice-Mayor  and  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Tokio. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  guest  a  Japanese  statesman  so  well  qualified  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  the  rising  liberal  movement  in  Japan. 


A  m^rrij  CI|rtBti«as 

and  in  tehalf  of  Club  employees  and  staff,  expresses 
appreciation  of  the  generous  way  in  which  the  mem- 
bers shared  with  them  the  Christmas  Spirit. 


The  club  house  will  be  closed  on  Monday,  December  26 


In  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  the  plan  which  the  Directors  have  worked 
out  for  the  reorganization  of  the  civic  committees  of  the  Club  will  be  described. 

New  Members 


C.  W.  Alabek,  District  Sales  Manager,  Cos- 
grove  &  Co. 

H.   H.   Bentley,  Architect. 

Edward  D.  Byrnes,  Sales  Manager,  W.  G. 
Lloyd  Company. 

Frank  G.  Dillard,  Architect,  Bureau  of  Ar- 
chitecture M.   E.   Church. 

Ralph  C.  Epstein,  Teacher  and  Student,  De- 


Homer  D.  Jones,  President,  Western  Fuel  Co. 

O.  C.  Lloyd,  Labor  Manager,  Ederheimer 
Stein  Co. 

T.  C.  Montgomery,  Salesman,  Lake  &  Ex- 
port Coal  Corporation  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

W.  E.  Richey,  Chief  Clerk  to  General  Man- 
ager,  Pennsylvania  System. 

E.  D.  Shervvin,  Sales  Manager,  Great  Lakes 


partment     of     Economics,     Northwestern     Uni-      Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


versity. 

Thomas  H.  Fisher,  Lawyer. 

J.  W.  Garner,  Head  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Illinois. 

James  F.  Holland,  Treas.  and  Vice-President, 
Holland  Coal  Co. 


Robert  J.  Stewart,  Dept.  Mgr.,  Johns  Man- 
ville,   Inc. 

H.  L.  Weith,  Sales  Manager,  Atwill  Makenv 
son  Coke  &  Coal  Co. 

W.  M.  Whitney,  Accountant,  Pennsylvania 
System. 
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To  Our  Executive  Secretary 

By  Max  Loeb. 

Sing  a  song  of  street  cars, 
A  pocketful  of  fares. 
Passengers  like  sandwiches, 
Nobody  cares. 

Civic  problems,  large  and  small, 
Aye,  there's  the  rub. 
Who  shall  try  to  solve  them? 
Chicago's  City  Club. 

Streams  of  corruption. 

Graft  and  the  like, 

How  shall  we  stem  the  torrent. 

Without  our  "Dike"? 

We're  sorry  you  are  leaving, 
You're  served  us  long  and  well, 
The  memory  is  in  our  hearts, 
I'll  not  the  story  tell. 

Go  Forth!     In  faith  and  hope,  we  pray 
Hold  'loft  the  torch,  and  light  the  way. 
Fan  strong  and  high  the  civic  breeze 
Of  righteousness  in  Los  Ang'les. 

May  yours  be  happiness  and  joy, 
May  politicians  not  annoy. 
In  chasing  those  who  "pass  the  buck," 
Oh,  Dykstra,   dear,  we  wish  you  luck. 


Preparing  to  Study  Transportation 

One  hears  among  our  members  many  expres- 
sions of  interest  in  the  organization  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  City  Club. 
Almost  everybody  agrees  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  the  Club  members  and  the 
general  public  on  the  transportation  question  is 
open  to  this  committee.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
committee  will  work  out  a  statement  of  general 
principles  which  must  be  applied  in  any  solution 
of  the  question.  It  may  also  examine  any  propo- 
sal from  public  officials  which  suggests  a  remedy. 

President  Johnstone  and  Chairman  Heilman 
have  approved  the  appointment  of  the  following 
members  to  the  committee:  Raymond  Ashcraft, 
C.  R.  Bechtel,  John  M.  Clark,  E.  O.  Griffin- 
hagen,  Arthur  B.  Hall,  Morton  D.  Hull,  Frank 
I.  Moulton,  David  Rosenheim,  J.  G.  Wray.  The 
appointment  of  other  members  will  soon  be  made. 


This  verse  was  written  to  be  read  last  Mon- 
day evening  at  a  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  Dykstra, 
attended  by  some  of  the  members  who  have 
been  most  closelv  associated  with  him. 


The  Schwartz  Traction  Plan 

A  general  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  traction 
problem  was  made  public  on  December  17  by 
Alderman  U.  S.  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the  City 
Council  Committee  on  Local  Transportation. 
In  analyzing  the  financial  and  legal  problems  in- 
volved in  the  situation,  Mr.  Schwartz  finds  the 
way  clear  for  the  issuance  of  securities  which 
would  enable  the  city  to  finance  the  street  rail- 
way properties.  He  suggests  that  funds  shall  be 
raised  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  by  the 
issuance  of  securities  which  shall  be:  "(1).  A 
lien  on  the  properties  of  the  street  railway  com- 
panies, elevated  railroad  companies  and  subways, 
so  far  as  such  properties  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  acquired  through  the  use  of  such  se- 
curities; (2)  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
city  that  the  charge  for  the  service  rendered  by 
it  by  means  of  the  property  shall  be  high  enough 
at  all  times  to  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
bear  all  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  property,  and  to  meet  interest  charges  on 
said  securities,  and  to  permit  the  accumulation  of 
sinking  funds  described  in  the  trust  deed;  a  fur- 
ther provision,  that  in  the  event  there  is  any 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  provision 
for  the  sinking  fund,  the  holders  of  the  securities 
shall  have  the  right  to  institute  mandamus  or 
other  suitable  legal  or  equitable  proceedings  to 
require  the  city  to  maintain  a  rate  of  fare  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest  and  provide  for  the 
sinking  fund.  These  provisions  are  in  reality 
fare-reducing  features,  because  the  more  secure 
you  make  the  obligations,  the  less  will  be  the  cost 
of  financing  and  annual  fixed  charges,  and  hence 
the  quicker  we  shall  get  a  5-cent  fare." 
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